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Horeiqn Aiterature 


From the Retrospective Review. 


EDWARD LORD HERBERT. 


The lafe of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Writ- 
ten by himself. London. For J. Dodsley, in Pall- 
Mall, 1770. 


The transition-age of our history, as the reign of 
James I. has been happily termed, is remarkable for 
80 many instances of profligacy, corruption, and base- 
hess, amongst our nobility, that were the character of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury much less distinguished 
than it is, by the high qualities which adorn it, the 
contemplation of its excellences would be a most sea- 
sonable relief to our minds, when sickened with the 
vices of snch men as Somerset and Northampton. 
The standard of honourable, and indeed of virtuous 
feeling, seems never to have been reduced lower 
amongst us than at this period, when even the most 
exalted spirits were unable entirely to soar above the 
mephitic atmosphere in which they were enveloped. 

e wisdom of Bacon could not prevent him from 
grovelling in the.dust of a court, and soiling the splen- 
dours of a character which might have shone stainless 
through all ages, by arts which have rendered him a 
Warning to posterity, when he should have been its 
highest example. ‘The varied accomplishments of 
Raleigh, a man whom Nature had fashioned to be the 
mode of all gallantry, honour, and wisdom, serve but 
% lights to draw into more conspicuous notice his 
faults and his follies, for of vices he ought surely to 
be acquitted. Not all the learning and patriotism of 
Coke can ever cleanse his fame from the blot with 
which his fierce inhumanity towards the unfortunate 
Raleigh has stained it. ‘Thus, amongst nearly all the 
‘minent men of that day, we look in vain for that 
conjunction of the great and the good, which is the 
only basis of a truly noble character. There cannot 
ve a stronger proof of the disorganized state of moral 
eeling at this period, than the various fates of the 
individuals whom we have just named. Somerset, a 
convicted adulterer and murderer, retired upon a pen- 
ston. Northampton, his accomplice, endowed an alms- 
house, and died an edifying death in his own palace. 

acon, the services for which he had sold his honour 
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head and the brave heart of Raleigh could not save 
him from the steel of the executioner; and disgrace 
was the portion accorded to the honesty and profound 
sagacity of Sir Edward Coke. In times thus ordered, 
it is gratifying to find one instance where worth and 
valour, and learning and prosperity, were all united, 
as they were in the person of Edward, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. 

Even in making these very few observations, we 
feel as though we were wronging our readers, and de- 
taining them from a banquet by expatiating on the 
excellence of the viands. To those, indeed, who 
have not already devoured the work, we can promise 
a rich and delightful feast, which we hope they may 
relish with a zest equal to that which, as we well re- 
collect, attended our first perusal of these captivating 
memoirs. 

Edward Herbert, afterwards created Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, in England, was born in the year 1581, 
and was the eldest son of Richard Herbert, Esq. a 
gentleman of ancient family in Monmouthshire. Many 
of his ancestors were celebrated for their valour, a 
quality which they transmitted unimpaired to their 
descendant. His great grandfather, Sir Richard Her- 
bert, “‘ was that incomparable hero, who (in the his- 
tory of Hall and Grafton, as it appears) twice passed 
through a great army of Northern men, alone, with 
his pole-axe in his hand, and returned without any 
mortal hurt, which is more than is famed of Amadis 
de Gaul, or the Knight of the Sun.” The subject of 
the memoirs before us, received his earliest education 
in the house of his “ lady grandmother,” where he 
profited so much, that before he was nine years of age, 
he made an oration of a sheet of paper, and fifty or 
sixty verses in the space of a day on the theme of 
Audaces fortuna juvat. At the age of twelve, he was 
sent to the University of Oxford, and in 1598, he 
married the daughter of Sir William Herbert, of St. 
Gillians, after which event, he returned to Oxford, and 
“ followed his book more close than ever.”” When 
he was about eighteen, his mother took a house in 
London, in which he resided with her for some years. 
On his arrival in the metropolis, he was introduced at 
the court of Elizabeth. 


“ About the year of our Lord 1600, I came to Lon- 
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sex, related in our history, followed, which I had rather 
were seen in the writers of that argument, than here. 
Not long after this, curiosity, rather than ambition, 
brought me to court, and as it was the manner of those 
times, for all men to kneel down before the great Queen 
Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was likewise upon my 
knees in the presence chamber, when she passed by 
the chapel at Whitehall. As soon as she saw me, she 
stopped, and swearing by her oath, demanded, Who is 
this very body there present looked upon me, but 
no man knew me, until Sir James Croft, a pensioner, 
finding the Queen staid, returned back and told who I 
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lady, was about to put the ribband on her hand, when 
I, seizing upon his arm, said to the young — it was 
Lthat gave it. Pardon me, quoth she, it is he that gives 
it me. I said, then madam, I will not contradict you, 
but if he dare say that I did not constrain him to give 
it, I will fight with him. The French gentleman a. 
swered nothing thereunto for the present, and so con. 
ducted the young lady again to the castle. The next 
day, I desired Mr. Aurelian Townsend to tell the 
French cavalier, that either he must confess that | 
constrained him to restore the ribband, or fight with 
me ; but the gentleman seeing him unwilling to accept 


was, and that [had married Sir William Herbert, of of this challenge, went out from the place, whereupon, 
St. Gillians’, daughter. The Queen hereupon looked I following him, some of the gentlemen that belonged 
attentively upon me, and swearing again her ordinary to the Constable taking notice hereof, acquainted him 
oath, said, it is pity he was married so young, and therewith, who, sending for the French chevalier, 
thereupon gave her hand to kiss twice, both times checked him well for his sauciness, in taking the rb. 
gently clapping me uponthe cheek. I remember little band away from his grandchild, and afterwards bid him 


more of myself, but that from that time until King depart his house ; and this was all I ever heard of the 
James’s coming to the crown, I had a son which died gentleman, with whom I proceeded in that manner, be- 
shortly afterwards, and that I attended my studies se- cause I thought myself obliged thereunto by the oath 
riously, the more I learnt out of my books, adding still taken when | was made knight of the Bath, as I for. 
merly related upon this occasion.” 

! 


a desire to know more.” 


On the aecession of James I. he was made a knight The pugnacious qualities of our hero now begu 
of the Bath, on which occasion he experienced some most rapidly to develope themselves. It was not, 
extraordinary marks of attention, which he has re- however, either out of the rashness and impatience of 
corded in his life. On the sleeve of the robe with his disposition, or from a spirit of bravado, that he 
which the knight was invested, it was formerly usual was thus ready to unsheath his sword. To encounter 
to fasten a knot of white silk and gold, which was to an adversary, in single combat, was with him a met 
be worn until the knight “ had done something famous ter of ordinary occurrence, which he appears to have 
in arms, or until some lady of honour should take it considered as a part of his usual vocation. When- 
off, and fasten it on her sleeve, saying, I will answer ever he witnessed an injury or an insult, he imme- 
he shall prove a good knight.” Sir Edward Herbert diately constituted himself the champion of the of- 
had not long worn the knot, when a principal lady of fended party. ‘1 remember,” says he, “ that three 
the court, whose name is now lost to us, but who was other times I engaged myself to challenge men t 
‘* certainly, in most men’s opinions, the handsomest,” fight with me, who I conceived had injured ladies and 
took off the knot from the new knight’s sleeve, and gentlewomen:” and again, “I had another occasion 
pledged her honour for his. An incident like this to challenge one Captain Vaughan, who, I conceived, 
might have awakened all the feelings of chivalric offered some injury to my sister, the lady Jones, of 
gallantry in a heart less sensible to their impressions,| Abarmarlas.”” Though he thus frankly hazarded him- 
than that of Sir Edward Herbert. In the year 1608, self for his friends, he never drew his sword in his 
Sir Edward resolved, notwithstanding his lady's aver-.own personal quarrels. At Paris, Sir Edward met 
sion to the measure, to visit the continent, and ac- with as valiant and ready a swordsman as himself— 
cordingly proceeded to Paris, where he became ac- the famous Monsieur Balagny. 
quainted with the Constable Montmorency, the hero} 
of Dreux and St. Denis. During his residence at the’ 


castle of Merlon, the residence of “that brave old| : : 
> os ee : ; .. expecting when the dancers would come in, one knock- 
neral,” Sir Edward displayed, in the following asa the door somewhat louder than became, as ! 
manner, the almost Quixotic gallantry of his disposi- thought, a very civil person; when he came in, I r- 
ten : |member there was a sudden whisper among the ladies, 
** Passing two or three days here, it happened one saying, C’est Monsieur Balagny, or, it is Monsieur Be 
evening that a daughter of the duchess, of about ten lagny ; whereupon also, I saw the ladies and gentle 
or eleven years of age, going from the castle to walk| women, one after another, invite him to sit near them, 
in the meadows, myself, with divers French gentlemen, and which is more, wh@n one lady had his companys 
attended her and some gentlewomen that were with her. | while, another would say, You have enjoyed him long 
The young lady wearing a knot of ribband on her head, enough, I must have him now; at which bold civility of 
a French chevalier took it suddenly and fastened it to theirs, though I were astonished, yet it added to my 
his hatband. The young lady, addressing herself to| wonder, that his person could not be thought, at most, 
me, said, Monsieur; I pray get my ribband from that | but ordinarily handsome: his hair, which was cut very 
gentleman ; hereupon, going towards him courteously, |short, half grey; his doublet but of sackcloth cut te 
with my hat in my hand, desired him to do me the his shirt, and his breeches only of plain grey cloth. 
honour, that I may deliver the lady her ribband or bou-| Informing myself, by some standers-by, who he was,! 
quet again; but he roughly answering me, Do you|was told that he was one of the gallantest men in the 
think I will give it you, when I have refused it to her? world, as having killed eight or nine men in single 
I replied, Nay, then, sir, I will make you restore it by fight—and that, for this reason, the ladies made 
force, whereupon also, putting on my hat and reaching|much of him, it being the manner of all Frenchwomen 
at his, he, to save himself, ran away, and, after a long|to cherish gallant men, as thinking they could not make 
course in the meadow, finding that I had almost over-|so much of any else with the safety of their honour. 
took him, he turned short, and running to the young| This cavalier, though his head was half grey, he 


“ All things being ready for the ball, and every one 
being in their place, and I myself next to the Queen, 
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not yet attained the age of thirty years, whom I have}the Strand, hiding himself here with four men armed 
thought fit to remember more particularly here, because|on purpose to kill me. I took horse at Whitehall-gate, 
of some passages that happened afterwards betwixt/and passing by that place, he being armed with a sword 
him and me, at the siege of Juliers, as I shall tell in}and dagger, without giving me so much as the least 


its place.” 

The following is the “ passage” which occurred at 
the siege of Juliers. 

“One day, Sir Edward Cecill and myself coming to 
the approaches that Monsieur de Balagny had made to- 
wards a bulwark or bastion of that city, Monsieur de 
Balagny, in the presence of Sir Edward Cecill and di- 
vers English and French captains then present, said, 
Monsieur, on dit que vous etes un des plus s de votre 
nation, et je suis Balagny, allons voir qui faira-le mieux ; 
they say, you are one of the bravest of your nation, and 
1am Balagny, let us see who will do best; whereupon 
leaping suddenly out of the trenches with his sword 
drawn, I did in the like manner as suddenly follow him, 
both of us in the mean while striving who should be 


foremost, which being perceived by those of the bul- 


wark and cortine opposite to us, three or four hundred 
shot at least, great and small, were made against us. 
Our running on forwards, in emulation of each other, 
was the cause that all the shots fell betwixt us and the 


| warning, ran at me furiously, but, instead of me, wound- 
led my horse in the brisket, as far as his sword could 


enter for the bone ; my horse hereupon starting aside, 
he ran him again in the shoulder, which though it made 
the horse more timorous, yet gave me time to draw my 
sword. His men thereupon encompassed me, and 
wounded my horse in three places more ; this made 
my horse kick and fling in that manner as his men durst 
not come near me; which advantage I took to strike at 
Sir John Ayres with all my force, but he warded the 


|blow both with his sword and dagger; instead of doing 


him harm, I broke my sword within a foot of the hilt. 
Hereupon some passenger that knew me, and observ- 
ing my horse bleeding in so many places, and so many 
men assaulting me, and my sword broken, cried to me 
several times, ‘ Ride away, ride away;’ but I, scorning 
a base flight upon what terms soever, instead thereof 
aligLted as well as 1 could from my horse. 1 had no 
sooner put one foot upon the ground, but Sir John 
Ayres pursuing me, made at my horse again, which the 
horse perceiving, pressed on me on the side I alighted, 


trench from which we sallied; when Monsieur Balagny,|j, that manner that he threw me down, so that I re- 


finding such a storm of bullets, said, Par dieu il fait 
bien chaud ; it is very hot here. I answered briefly 
thus: Vous en ires premier, autrement je n’iray jamais ; 





mained flat upon the ground, only one foot hanging in 
the stirrup, with that piece of a sword in my right hand; 
Sir John Ayres hereupon ran about the horse, and was 


you shall go first, or else I will never go. Hereupon he thrusting his sword into me, when I finding myself in 
ran with all speed, and somewhat crouching towards |this danger, did with both my arms reaching at his legs 
the trenches, I followed after leisurely and upright, and | pull them towards me, till he fell down backwards on 
yet came within the trenches before they on the bul-jhis head. One of my footmen hereupon, who was a 


wark or cortine could charge again; which passage |Jittle Shropshire boy, freed my foot out of the stirrup; 


afterwards being related to the Prince of Orange, he 
said it was a strange bravado of Balagny, and that we 
went to an unavoidable death.’’* 


But amidst all onr hero’s valiant achievements, there 
is none that can compete with his magnificent encoun- 
ter with Sir John Ayres, which for the courage, ad- 
dress, and firmness, displayed in it, may rival any le- 
gend in the romances of chivalry. Lady Ayres had 
been so struck with the noble appearance and gallant 
spirit of Sir Edward Herbert, that she obtained an 
enamelled miniature of him, which she concealed in 
her bosom. This incident coming to the knowledge 
of Sir John, naturally enough excited his jealousy, 
though the object of the lady’s admiration has un- 
equivocally cleared her honour. The desire of ven- 
geance which Sir John Ayres felt was too fierce to 
allow him to meet his foe in open combat, and he 
therefore prudently resolved to * kill him in his bed,” 
or “ any way that he could.”’ The following proceed- 
ings were the consequence of this valiant resolution. 


“After this, finding he could take no advantage 
against me, then in a treacherous way he resolved to 
assassinate me in this manner; hearing I was come to 
Whitehall on horseback with two lacqueys only, he at- 
tended my coming back in a place called Scotland-yard, 
atthe hither end of Whitehall, as you come to it from 

* Monsieur Bala 
pected. ‘* There fell out a great quarrel last week 
between Monsieur Balagny and one Monsieur Pimocin, 
who encountering together in the streets, the said Pi- 
hocin was slain, and Balagny himself was sorely wound- 
td, and some others who came in to part them.— Win- 
wood’s Memorials, iii. 350. In a subsequent Letter, M. 
Balagny is said to have died of his wounds. 


y died as might have been ex- 





the other, which was a great fellow, having run away 
as soon as he saw the first assault. This gave me time 
to get upon my legs, and to put myself in the best pos- 
ture | could with that poor remnant of a weapon. Sir 
John Ayres by this time likewise was got up, standing 
betwixt me and some part of Whitehall, with two men 
on each side of him, and his brother behind him, with 
at least twenty or thirty persons of his friends, or at- 
tendants of the Earl of Suffolk. Observing thus a body 
of men standing in opposition against me, though to 
speak truly I saw no swords drawn but by Sir John 
Ayres and his men, I ran violently against Sir John 
Ayres; but he, knowing my sword had no point, held 
his sword and dagger over his head, as believing I 
could strike rather than thrust, which I no sooner per- 
ceived but I put a home thrust to the middle of his 
breast, that I threw him down with so much force, that 
his head fell first to the ground, and his heels upwards. 
His men hereupon assaulted me, when one Mr. Mansel, 
a Glamorganshire gentleman, finding so many set against 
me alone, closed with one of them; a Scotch gentle- 
man also closing with another, took him off also; all I 
could well do to those two which remained, was to 
ward their thrusts, which I did with that resolution that 
I got ground upon them. Sir John Ayres was now got 
up a third time, when I making towards him with an 
intention to close, thinking that there was otherwise no 
safety for me, put by a thrust of his with my left hand, 
and so coming within him received a stab with his dag- 
ger on my right side, which ran down my ribs as far 
as my hip, which I feeling, did with my right elbow 
force his hand, together with the hilt of the > er, so 
near the upper part of my right side, that I made him 
leave hold. The dagger now sticking in me, Sir Henry 
Cary, afterwards Lord of Faulkland and Lord-Deputy 
of Ireland, finding the dagger thus in my body, snatched 
it out. This while I, being closed with Sir John Ayres, 
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hurt him on the head, and threw him down a third/any thing that could be misliked, unless one should say 
time ; when kneeling on the ground and bestriding| her complexion was toc brown, which yet from the 
him, I struck at him as hard as I could with my piece | shadow was heightened with a good blood in her cheeks 
of a sword, and wounded him in four several places,|Her gown was a green Turkey grogram, cut all into 
and did almost cut off his left hand; his two men this| panes or slashes, from the shoulder and sleeves unto the 
om mag wr ope .7 it agg gh ay even een! 8 A tied 7 at 4 pee eA we 7 Beat i 
ously to defend me; for when I lifted up my sword/breadth every where with the same ribband with which 
to strike at Sir John Ayres, I bore off their blows half|her hair was bound; so that her attire seemed as bi- 
a dozen times. His friends now finding him in this|zarre as her person. I am too long in describing an 
danger, took him by the head and shoulders, and drew | host's daughter, howbeit, I thought I might better 
him from betwixt my legs, and carried him along with |speak of her than of divers other beauties, held to be 
them through Whitehall, at the stairs whereof he took|the best and fairest of the time, whom I have often 
boat. Sir Herbert Croft (as he told me afterwards) ‘seen. In conclusion, after about an hour’s stay, I de- 
met him upon the water vomiting all the way, which|parted thence, without offering so much as the least in- 
I believe was caused by the violence of the first thrust|civility ; and, indeed, after so much weariness, it was 
I gave him. His servants, brother, and friends, being |enough that her sight alone did somewhat refresh me.” 
now retired also, I remained master of the place and) 4 peace being concluded with the Spaniards, Sir 
his weapons ; having first wrested his dagger from him, Edward Herbert returned to England, and on his 
and afterwards struck his sword out of his hand.’ ssvivel fu Lebdee was solted with a quartan ague 
Not satisfied with this rencontre, Sir Edward Her-| which “ brought him at last to be so lean and yellow, 
bert, as soon as he had fully recovered fronr his|that scarce any man did know him.” During this 
wounds, desired Sir Robert Harley to inform Sir John, |sickness, walking one day towards Whitehall, he hap- 
that though he thought he had not so much honour | pened to meet one Emerson, who spoke some words 
left in him, that he could be any way ambitious to|in his presence, reflecting upon his “dear friend Si: 
get it, yet that he desired to see him in the field|Robert Harley.’ 
with his sword in his hand. Sir John’s reply was 
highly characteristic—* that he would kill Sir Ed- 
ward with a musket out of a window.” |Captain Thomas Scriven, a friend of mine, being not 
In the year 1614, hearing that the army of the/¢,» off on one side, and divers friends of his on the other 
Prince of Orange was about to take the field in the | side. All that saw me wondered how I could £0, being 
Low-Countries, Sir Edward Herbert offered his S€I| so weak and consumed as I was, but much more that | 
vices to that general, and received a most gracious! would offer to fight; however, Emerson, instead of 
welcome. This was his second appearance on this|drawing his sword, ran away into Suffolk-house, and 
scene, having served with great credit in the year|afterwards informed the lords of the council of what! 
1610. In the present campaign, he accepted the chal-|had done, who not long after sending for me, did not so 
lenge of a Spanish cavalier, ** That if any cavalier in}much reprehend my taking part with my friends, as 
the enemy’s ae would fight a single amines for the that I would adventure to fight, being in such a bad 
sake of his mistress, the said Spaniard would meet| condition of health.” 


him.” lhis duel was only prevented by the inter-| as soon as he had recovered froun thie severe illness. 
ference of the Spanish general. On leaving the army|gi- Edward was appointed ambassador to France; 
of the Prince of Orange, Sir Edward proceeded through | 4) unsolicited honour, conferred upon him by the 
Switzerland to Italy, where he narrowly escaped the | King’s especial direction. 
fangs of the inquisition. The Duke of Savoy having; © 
offered to him the command of four thousand men,| “ My first commission was to renew the oath of all 
whom he was about to send to Piedmont, he accepted ance betwixt the two crowns, for which purpose I was 
the service, and marched at their head to rejoin his ,¢Xtraordinary ambassador: which being done, I was to 
old companions in arms. On this journey, he availed reside there as ordinary. I had received now about six 
7 as oF seven hundred pounds, towards the charges of my 
journey, and locked it in certain coffers in my house; 
when the night following, about one of the clock, | 
could hear divers men speak and knock at the door, in 
that part of the house where none did lie but myself, 
my wife, and her attendants; my servants being lodged 
** Waking now about two hours afterwards, I found in another house not far off : as soon as I heard the noise, 
her sitting by me, attending when I would open mine I suspected presently they came to rob me of my money: 
eyes. I shall touch a little of her description: her hair however, I thought fit to rise, and go to the window to 
being of a shining black, was naturally curled in that know who they were; the first word I heard was, Darest 
order that a curious woman would have dressed it, for thou come down, Welchman? which I no sooner heard, 
one curl rising by degrees above another, and every but, taking a sword in one hand, and a little target in 
bout tied with a small ribband of a niccarine, or the the other, [ did in my shirt run down stairs, opened the 
colour that the Knights of the Bath wear, gave a very doors suddenly, and charged ten or twelve of them with 
aceful mixture, while it was bound up in this manner that fury, that they ran away. Some throwing awa) 
From the point of her shoulder to the crown of her head; their halberts, others hurting their fellows to make 
her eyes, which were round and black, seemed to be |them go faster in a narrow way they were to pass; in 
models of her whole beauty, and in some sort of her air,| which disordered manner I drove them to the middle 
while a kind of light or flame came from them, not un- of the street by the exchange, where, finding my bare 
like that which the ribband which tied up her hair ex- feet hurt by the stones I trod on, I thought fit to return 
hibited; [ do not remember ever to have seen a pret- home, and leave them to their flight. My servants hear 
tier mouth, or whiter teeth; briefly, all her outward ing the noise, by this time were got up, and demanded 
parts seemed to become each other, neither was there | whether 1 would have them pursue » ta ogues 





** Shaking him therefore by a long beard he wore, | 
stept a little aside, and drew my sword in the street, 


himself of the opportunity of calling at Burgoine, 
Sir John Firmet and Sir Richard Newport had in- 
formed him, that the host’s daughter there was the 
handsomest woman they had everseen in their lives. Sir 
Edward has left us a fine Reubens-like picture of her. 
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ould say fied away; but I answering that I thought they were|since they rejected it upon those terms, I had in charge 
rom the out of their reach, we returned home together.” to tell him, that we knew very well what we had to do. 
r cheeks, In the month of March, 1619, he left England * to Luisnes seeming offended herewith, said, nous ne rous 
all into FF jie lieger” in France, where he remained until July mn ge nati That ate not afraid of you. 2 replied 
unto the 1621. The most conspicuous event in his Memoirs, |"*Te¢PO?s that if you had said you had not loved us, 
. hand's. during this period, is the quarrel with the great con- I should have believed you, but should have returned 
th which stable, Monsieur de Luisnes, which was in fact the|)°" another answer; in the mean while, that I had no 
das bi- sa of bis recall. Luienes was strongly opposed to more to say than what I told him formerly, which was, 
ibing an rw test t < - d 4 oy pp pia we knew what we had todo. This, though somewhat 
t better the prot his interest, and en a ho” y kine less than was in my instructions, so angered him, that 
‘Id to be means Mi Sis power te exsspernte & eo yeas Sag in much passion he said, Par Dieu, si vous n’elies Mon- 
ve often against his subjects of that religion, | he French | sieur Ambassadeur, je vous traiterois d’un autre corte ; 
ay, I de- minister was, of course, exceedingly jealous of the By God, if you were not Monsieur Ambassador, I would 
least in- interference of England in favour of the Huguenots, use you after another fashion. My answer was, that as 
3, it was and could ill brook our ambassador s offer to mediate} was an ambassador, so 1 was also a gentleman, and 
esh me.” a peace between the monarch and his heretical sub-|therewithal, laying my hand upon the hilt of my sword, 
: ects; nor could the fiery spirit of Sir Edward Her-|told him, there was that which should make him an an- 

ards, Sir } y : : , 
on We bert, for a moment, suffer his master’s name or con-|swer, and so arose from my chair; to which Monsieur de 
as aoa duct to be slighted. But a quarrel between a prime- Luisnes made no reply, but, arising likewise from his 
| ile ‘ minister and an ambassador deserves to be related at|chair, offered civilly to accompany me to the door ; but 
ae full length. I telling him there was no occasion for him to use ecre- 
ing this . 2 se ; mony, after so rude an entertainment, I departed from 

, he hap- ** Being arrived within a small distance of that place,| him.” 

> words ind by divers ci ances, that t ct y : — 
te 1 i frand by dive essa "eter : & tthe effec of my On the death of the Duke de Luisnes, Sir Edward 
iend Sir negotiation had been discovered from England, and . ‘ 
Herbert was commanded to resume his character of 


that I was not welcome thither; howbeit, having ob- 


: t , ¥ ‘ ills al : 9 > is is 
tained an audience from the king, I exposed what I had ambassador at Paris, when, in 1624, he published his 


first work, De Veritate, prout distinguitur a revela- 





= wore, | in charge to say to him, to which yet I received no other |» dea =f + : . 
e street; J answer but that I should go to Monsieur de Luisnes, by|#0”¢ vertstmili, posstbili, et a falso. Beyond this 
eing not whom I should know his majesty’s intention. Repair- period he has not continued his own memoirs, and 


with the remainder of his life we are therefore but im- 


the other 
In 1625 he was created a baron 


ro, being 


ing thus to him, I did find outwardly good reception, n n 
though yet I did not know how cunningly he proceed-| perfectly acquainted. 


re that | ed to betray and frustrate my endeavours for those of|of Ireland, by the title of Lord Herbert, of Castle 
stead of the religion, for, hiding a gentleman, called Monsieur | Island, and, in 1631, was raised to the English peerage, 
uuse, and Arnaud, behind the hangings in his chamber, who was|by that of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropshire. 
if what I then of the religion, but had promised a revolt to the/}On the commencement of the civil war, he embraced 
lid not so JF king’s side, this gentleman, as he himself confessed| the party of the crown, but, on further consideration, 
iends, as afterwards to the Earl of Carlisle, had in charge to re-| was induced to abandon his royal politics, and to at- 
ch a bal late unto those of the religion, how little help they! tach himself to parliamentarian interests. He died in 
might expect from me, when he should tell them the/16418, in his house, in Great Queen Street, London, 
e illness, Fay ag = = a de Luisnes made 7 el and was buried at St. Giles’s in the Fields. He was 
France; ere cy rare -plnmeonenr yr ng ee On ae, by his son, Richard, Lord Herbert. 
by the y : : : "8+ Neither the fatigues of the camp, nor the allure- 
Io my master, commanded me to mediate a peace betwixt! 5 holly rm i pate rhe 
his majesty and his subjects of the religion, and that I ments of the court, could wholly « avens vod ow 
» of alli- desired to do it in all those fair and equal terms, which | mind of Lord Herbert from those nobler studies which 
sse I was | ‘Might stand with the honour of France, and the good) had formed the delight of his youthful hours. In the 
I was to intelligence betwixt the two kingdoms: to which he|iMtervals of his martial toils, his chivalrous gallantries, 
about six |_ Teturned this rude answer only, What hath the king, | and his public engagements, he devoted himself with 
“3 of my your master, to do with our actions? My reply was, ardour to the pursuit of literature and philosophy. 


That the king, my master, ought not to give an ac-| His first publication, as we have mentioned above, 
count of the reason which induced him hereunto, and| was his treatise De Veritate, a singular work, in which 
for me it was enough to obey him; howbeit, if he did|he inculeates the doctrine of the efficacy of natural re- 
ask me in more gentle terms, I should do the best/ligion. His creed is contained in five articles. 1. ‘That 
2. That he is chiefly to be 


y house; 
clock, |! 
door, in 

t myself, 


g lodged I could to give him satisfaction; to which, though he/there is one supreme God. 

he noise, || *8wered no more than the word bien, or well, I pur-| worshipped. 3. That piety and virtue are the princi- 
y money: | “ing my instructions, said, that the king, my master, | pal parts of his worship. 4. That we must repent of 
indow to @ 2¢cording to the mutual stipulation betwixt Henry the) our sins, and that if we do so, God will forgive them. 


Fourth and himself, that the survivor of either of them 5. That there are rewards for good men and punish- 
should procure the tranquillity a vd - — ments for bad men, in a future state. Many answers 
estate, had sent this message; and that he had not only 1, this work were published by Gassendi, by Baxter, 


s, Darest 
er heard, 


arget in ee eae aeneeyes *" 
ened the atified this his Pious nate ere eres cision also, it bis More Reasons for the Christian Religion, and 
yem wit ance, but was desirous $ occ: 50, ; “2 
ng away show how much he stood affected to the good of the by the Rev. Mr. Halybarton, in a volume entitled Na 
- i : es ap,\cural Religion insufficient, and Revealed necessary to 
to make ™ kingdom; besides, he hoped that when peace was estab-| Man's Happi A fall tiie wack 
pass; inf lished here, that the French king might be the more) “"“! s Happimess. A full account of this work, as 
.' middle J ¢asily disposed to assist the Palatine, who was an an.| Well as of the treatise De Religione Gentilium, and 
‘my bare cient friend and ally of the French crown. His reply the Religio Laici, may be found in Leland’s View of 
» return to this was, we will have none of your advices: where-| the Deistical Writers of England. he ability dis- 
nts heat Upon I said, that I took those words for an answer, and| played in these compositions was such as to excite 
emandedf Was sorry only that they did not understand sufficiently| the attention of Locke, who allows his lordship to be 
rues thatfa_ the affection and good will of the king, my master; and/a man of parts, while Leland considers him as the 
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seems to have considered it as a kind of imprimatur 
given to it from heaven, and as signifying the divine 
approbation of the book itself, and of what was con- 
tained in it.”—Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, 
i. 27. 

The Life and Reign of Henry the Eighth has been 
termed by Lord Orford, “a master-piece of historic 
biography.” From the dedication (which is not given 
in Kennet’s Complete History of England) it appears, 
that this work was written at the instigation and un- 
der the eye of James I. The chief error in this pro- 
duction is, that the noble historian is too favourably 
disposed towards his hero, and treats with too lenient 
and palliating a hand the cruelties and vices of that 
monarch. In other respects, the Life of Henry VIII. 
is a highly valuable work, and contains much infor- 
mation which is not to be found elsewhere. ‘ The 
author,” says Bishop Nicholson, in his excellent 
book, the English Historical Library, “ has acquitted 
himself with the like reputation as Lord Chancellor 
Bacon gained by the Life of Henry VII., having, in 
the polite and martial part, been admirably exact, from 
the best records that remain.” To this it may be add- 
ed, that he throws considerable light upon our legal 
history. 

Lord Herbert’s other works consist of Occasional 
Verses of Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of Cherbury 
and Castle Island, who deceased in 1648, Lond. 1665, 
8vo., a volume published by his younger son, Henry 
Herbert. Like his brother, George Herbert, whose 
poems we noticed in a former volume, Lord Herbert 
is often both rugged and obscure in his verses. The 
sword was much better suited to his hand than the 
lyre, and we shall not therefore, at present, favour the 
reader with any specimens of his verses. 

The character of Lord Herbert has been ably drawn 
by Horace Walpole, in the advertisement prefixed to 
this volume. 

*« The noble family which gives these sheets to the 
world, is above the little prejudices which make many 


most eminent of the deistical writers, and, in several 
respects, superior to those that succeeded him. It is 
highly singular, that a writer, holding opinions like 
these, should, when doubtful as to the propriety of 
promulgating them, look for a special revelation of the 
divine pleasure. In what strange incensistencies may 
the human mind entangle itself! When on the point 
of publishing a book, which was to prove the ineffi- 
cacy of Revelation, Lord Herbert put up a prayer for 
an especial interposition of Providence to guide him! 


** My book, De Veritate, prout distinguitur d revela- 
tione verisimili, possibili, et a falso, having been begun 
by me in England, and formed there in all its principal 
parts, was about this time finished; all the spare hours 
which I could get from my visits and negotiations, being 
employed to perfect this work, which was no sooner 
done, but that I communicated it to Hugo Grotius, that 
great scholar, who, having escaped his prison in the Low 
Countries, came into France, and was much welcomed 
by me and Monsieur Tieleners also, one of the greatest 
scholars of his time, who, after they had perused it, and 
given it more commendations than it is fit for me to re- 
peat, exhorted me earnestly to print and publish it; 
howbeit, as the frame of my whole book was so different 
from any thing which had been written heretofore, I 
found I must either renounce the authority of all that 
had written formerly concerning the method of finding 
out truth, and consequently insist upon my own way, 
or hazard myself to a general censure, concerning the 
whole argument of my book ; I] must confess it did not a 
little animate me, that the two great persons above men- 
tioned did so highly value it, yet, as I knew it would 
meet with much opposition, I did consider whether it 
was not better for me a while to suppress it. Being 
thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the summer, 
my casement being open towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, and no wind stirring, I took my book, 
De Veritate, in my hand, and, kneeling on my knees, 
devoutly said these words : 

**O thou eternal God, author of the light which now 
shines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, 


I do beseech thec, of thy infinite goodness, to pardon a : ‘ ; . : 
greater request than a sinner onait to make ; t am not “tages a ow or ae of _ ote — ig “ 
satisfied enough whether I shall publish this book, De\?) : ee wae Sens ote nett Soshe adie d “ -" 1] 
Veritate ; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me \"s aioe: poe. “yeoman. vb = an ons a ~— , - oo 
some sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it. os oa wee eee " — koe y» aan ~~ he 
*} had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud, we aoe me at a, conn tee gage reg elle 
though yet gentle noise came from the heavens, (for it told « h “ ghey phon aa ° sotak _ Bie d ” = | 
was like nothing on earth,) which did so comfort and) ‘°° ® blin Ys his far eae th _ + th - oo 
cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, and that| ee oie ~ his oon * “a ine ee 
I had the sign I demanded, wherupon also I resolved to the, js reneer te wht: with a re ge > 7 * 
print my book. nis candid ree te ey wit A em: ree 2 ven 3 mu 
“ This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest be- have been a wonde ul und of internal virtue, of strong 
: resolution, and manly philosophy, which, in an age of 


fore the eternal God is true, neither am I any way su- 
perstitiously deceived herein, since I did not only clear- 
ly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever 1 
saw, being without all cloud, did to my thinking see the 
place from whence it came.” 

The observations of Dr. Leland, on this part of Lord 
Herbert’s history, are candid and judicious. 

“I have no doubt of his lordship’s sincerity in this 
account; the serious air with which he relates it, and 
the solemn protestation he makes, as in the presence of, 
the eternal God, will not suffer us to question the truth 
of what he relates; viz. that he both made that address 
to God which he mentions, and that in consequence of 
this, he was persuaded that he heard the noise he takes 
notice of, and regarded as a mark of God’s approbation 
of the request he had made, and accordingly, this great 





man was determined by it to publish his book. He 


such mistaken and barbarous gallantry, of such absurd 
usages and false glory, could enable Lord Herbert to 
seex fame better founded, and could make him reflect, 
that there might be a more desirable kind of glory than 
that of a romantic duellist.’ None shut their eyes s0 
obstinately against seeking what is ridiculous, as they 
who have attained a mastery in it: but that was not 
the case with Lord Herbert. His valour made him 4 
hero, be the heroism in vogue what it would; his 
sound parts made him a philosopher. Few men, in 
truth, have figured so conspicuously in lights so va 
rious ; and his descendants, though they cannot approve 
him in every walk of glory, would perhaps injure his 
memory, if they suffered the world to be ignorant, that 
he was formed to shine in every sphere, into which his 
impetuous temperament, or predominant reason, con- 


ducted him. 
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LORD BACON. 


“ As a soldier, he won the esteem of those great cap- 
tains, the Prince of Orange, and the Constable de Mont- 
morency. As a knight, his chivalry was drawn from 
the purest founts of the Fairy Queen. Had he been 
ambitious, the beauty of his person would have carried 
him as far as any gentle knight can aspire to Asa 
public minister, he supported the dignity of his coun- 
try, even when his prince disgraced it; and that he 
was qualified to write its annals, as well as to ennoble 
them, the history [ have mentioned proves, and must 
make us lament, that he did not complete, or that we 
have lost, the account he purposed to give of his em- 
bassy. These busy scenes were blended with, and 
terminated by meditation and philosophic inquiries. 
Strip each period of its excesses and errors, and it 
will not be easy to trace out, or dispose the life of a 
man of — into a succession of employments which 
would better become him.. Valour and military activity 
in youth, business of state in the middle age, contem- 
plation and labour for the information of posterity in 
the calmer scenes of closing life. This was Lord Her- 
bert. The deduction he will give himself.” 


Before we conclude, we must say a few words re- 
specting the different editions of The Life.—The MS. 
itself was supposed, for many years, to have been 
lost, but was discovered, about the year 1737, ina 
mansion which had belonged to the Herbert family. 
It was not, however, printed until 1764, when Horace 
Walpole struck off some copies at the private press 
of Strawberry Hill. In 1770, Dodsley published a 
second edition, in 4to., to which Horace Walpole add- 
ed a dedication and advertisement. In 1809, a third 
edition in 8vo., ** with a Prefatory Memoir,” was 
given to the public by Messrs. John Ballantyne & Co., 
of Edinburgh. In the Prefatory Memoir, all the 
seattered information respecting Lord Herbert is in- 
dustriously collected and judiciously put together. 
Unless we are much deceived, we recognize, in this, 
edition, the hand which has illustrated, in various} 
ways, the age of England’s Solomon. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
LORD BACON. 
The works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. A new Edition. By Basit Mowraev, Esq. 
Sixteen Vols. 8vo. London: 1825-1834. 


(Continued from page 320.) 


The chief peculiarity of Bacon's philosophy seems 
tous to have been this—that it aimed at things al- 
together different from those which his predecessors 


had proposed to themselves. This was his own 
opinion. ‘“ Finis scientiarum,” says he, “a nemine 
adhuc bene positus est.”* (The ultimate object of 

sciences has by no one, heretofore, been well de- 
fined.) And again, “Omnium gravissimus error in 
deviatione ab ultimo doctrinarum fine consistit.’’+ 
(The test of all errors consists in losing sight of 
the ultimate objects of science.) ‘Nec ipsa meta,” 
says he elsewhere, ‘“adhue ulli, quod sciam, morta- 


lium posita est et defixa.”{ (Nor has any man yet, 
— 


J 
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within my knowledge, accurately fixed and establish- 
ed the boundary itself.) The more carefully his 
works are examined the more clearly, we think, it will 
appear, that this is the real clue to his whole system ; 
and that he used means different from those used by 
other philosophers, because he wished to arrive at an 
end altogether different from theirs. 

What then was the end which Bacon proposed to 
himself? It was, to use his own emphatic expression, 
* fruit.” It was the multiplying of human enjoyments 
and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was “ the 
relief of man’s estate.”"* It was ‘commodis humanis 
inservire.”*+ (To labour for the comfort of mankind.) 
It was “efficaciter operari ad sublevanda vite hu- 
mane incommoda.”{ (To work effectively for the 

urpose of lightening the annoyances of human life.) 
t was “dotare vitam humanam novis inventis et 
copiis."§ (To enrich the human race with new 
discoveries and possessions.) It was *“ genus huma- 
num novis operibus et potestatibus continuo dotare.””|| 
(To endow mankind continually with new powers 
and works.) ‘This was the object of all his specula- 
tions in every department of science,—in natural phi- 
losophy, in legislation, in politics, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine— 
Utility and Progress. The ancient philosophy dis- 
dained to be useful, and was content to be stationary. 
It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, which 
were so sublime that they never could be more than 
theories ; in attempts to solve insoluble enigmas; in 
exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames 
of mind. It could not condescend to the humble 
office of ministering to the comfort of human beings. 
All the schools regarded that office as degrading; some 
censured it as immoral. Once, indeed, Posidonius, a 
distinguished writer of the age of Cicero and Cesar, 
so far forgot himself as to enumerate among the hum- 
bler blessings which mankind owed to philosophy, the 
discovery of the principle of the arch, and the intro- 
duction of the use of metals. This eulogy was con- 
sidered as an affront, and was taken up with proper 
spirit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these insulting 
compliments.{ Philosophy, according to him, has 
nothing to do with teaching men to rear arched roofs 
over théir heads. The true philosopher does not care 
whether he has an arched roof or any roof. Philoso- 
phy has nothing to do with teaching men the uses of 
metals. She teaches us to be independent of all ma- 
terial substances, of all mechanical contrivances. 
The wise man lives according to nature. Instead of 
attempting to add to the physical comforts of his 
species, he regrets that his lot was not cast in that 
golden age when the human race had no protection 
against the cold but the skins of wild beasts—no 
sereen from the sun but a cavern. To impute to such 
a man any share in the invention or improvement of a 
plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. “In my own 
time,” says Seneca, “there have been inventions of 
this sort,—transparent windows,—tubes for diffusing 
warmth equally through all parts of a building,— 
short-hand, which has been carried to such perfection 
that a writer can keep pace with the most rapid speaker. 





* Advancement of Learning, Book 1. 
+ De dugmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 1. 

+ De Augmentis, Lib. 2, Cap. 2. 

§ Novum Organum. Lib. 1, Aph. 81. 
| Cogitata et visa. 

q{ Seneca, Epist. 90. 
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But the inventing of such things is drudgery for the 
lowest slaves: philosophy lies deeper. It is not her 
office to teach men how to use their hands. The ob- 
ject of her lessons is to form the soul—Non est, in- 
quam, instrumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex.” 
(She is not, I say, a constructor of instruments for 
needful purposes.) If the non were left out, this last 
sentence would be no bad description of the Baconian 


LORD BACON. 


majestic humility, this persuasion that nothing can be 
too insignificant for the attention of the wisest, which 
is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the 
meanest—is the great characteristical distinction, the 
essential] spirit of the Baconian philosophy. We trace 
it in all that Bacon has written on Physics, on Laws, 
on Morals. And we conceive that from this peculiarity 
all the other peculiarities of his system directly and 


almost necessarily sprang. 


philosophy ; and would, indeed, very much resemble 
The spirit which appears in the passage of Sene- 


several expressions in the Novum Organum. “ We 
shall next be told,” exclaims Seneca, “ that the first}ca to which we have referred, tainted the whole body 
shoemaker was a philosopher.” For our own part, ifjof the ancient philosophy from the time of Socrates 
we are forced to make our choice between the first|downwards; and took possession of intellects with 
shoemaker, and the author of the three books “On| which that of Seneca cannot, for a moment, be com- 
Anger,” we pronounce for the shoemaker. It may be| pared. It pervades the dialogues of Plato. It may 
worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have|be distinctly traced in many parts of the works of 
kept millions from being wet; and we doubt whether} Aristotle. Bacon has dropped hints from which it 
Seneca ever kept any body from being angry. jmay be inferred, that in his opinion the prevalence of 
It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought/ this feeling was in a great measure to be attributed to 
to confess that any philosopher had ever paid the|the influence of Socrates. Our great countryman evi- 
smallest attention to any thing that could possibly|dently did not consider the revolution which Soera- 
promote what vulgar people would consider as the|tes effected in philosophy as a happy event; and he 
well being of mankind. He labours to clear Demo-| constantly maintained that the earlier Greek specula- 
critus from the disgraceful imputation of having made} tors, Democritus in particular, were, on the whole, sv- 
the first arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of hay-|perior to their more celebrated successors. * 
ing contrived the potter’s wheel. Heisforcedto own} Assuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted, and 
that such a thing might happen; and it may also| Plato watered, is to be judged of by its flowers and 
happen, he tells us, that a-philosopher may be swift) leaves, it is the noblest of trees. But if we take the 
of foot. But it is not in his characte: of philosopher homely test of Bacon,—if we judge of the tree by its 
that he either wins a race or invents amachine. No, | fruits,—our opinion of if may perhaps be less favour. 
The business of a philosopher was to de-|able. When we sum up all the useful traths which 





to be sure. 


claim in praise of poverty with two millions sterling) we owe to that philosophy, to what do they amount! 


out at usury—to meditate epigrammatic conceits about; We find, indeed, abundant proofs that some of those 
the evils of luxury, in gardens which moved the envy | who cultivated it were men of the first order of intel- 
of sovereigns—to rant about liberty, while fawning lect. We find among their writings incomparable 
on the insolent and pampered freedmen of a tyrant— specimens both of dialectical and rhetorical art. We 


to celebrate the divine beauty of virtue with the same have no doubt that the ancient controversies were of 
in so far as they served to exercise the faculties 


pen which had just before written a defence of the/use i ' 
murderer of a mother by a son. of the disputants ; for there is no controversy so idle 

From the cant of this philosophy—a philosophy | that it may not beof use in this way. : But, when we 
meanly proud of its own unprofitableness—it is de-| look for something more,—for something which adds 
lightful to turn to the lessons of the great English | to the comforts or alleviates the calamities of the ho- 
teacher. We can almost forgive all the faults of Ba-| man race,—we are forced to own ourselves disappoint 
con’s life when we read that singularly graceful and|ed. We are forced to say with Bacon, that this cele- 
dignified passage :—“ Ego certe, ut de me ipso, quod | brated philosophy ended in nothing but disputation; 
res est, loquar, et in iis que nunc edo, et in iis que in|that it was neither a vineyard mor an olive ground, 
posterum meditor, dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, | but an intricate wood of briers and thistles from which 
si qua sit sepius sciens et volens projicio, dum com-|those who lost. themselves in it, brought back many 
modis humanis inserviam ; quique architectus fortasse| scratches and no food. 
in philosophia et scientiis esse debeam, etiam opera-| _We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers 
rius et bajulus, et quidvis demum fio, cum haud pauca|of this unfruitful wisdom were among the greatest 
que omnino fieri necesse sit, alii autem ob innatem|men that the world had ever seen. If we admit the 
superbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam et exsequar.”* |justice of Bacon’s censure, we admit it with regret, 
(I certainly, to speak the simple truth respecting my-/Similar to that which Dante felt when he learned the 
self, both in what I am now publishing, and in what/|fate of those illustrious heathens who were doomed to 
I meditate for the future, frequently cast aside, know-| the first circle of Hell. 
ingly and willingly, whatever dignity may belong to 
my genius and my name, that I may labour for the 
advancement of human comforts ; and I who should 
perhaps be an architect in philosophy and the sciences, 
become a mere workman of the meanest class, that 
I may undertake and perform those numerous indis- 
pensable services which inborn pride causes others to 
avoid.) This philanthropia, which, as he said, in 
one of the most remarkable of his early letters, * was} * Novum,Organum, Lib. 1, Aph. 71, 79. De Aug 
so fixed in his mind as it could not be removed,” this/mentus, Lib. 3, Cap. 4. De principiis atque origini- 
bus. Cogitata et visa. Redargutio philosophiarum. 

t Novum Organum. Lib. 1, Aph. 73. 


**Gran duol mi prese al cuor quando lo’ntesi, 
Perocché gente di molto valare 
Conobbi che’n quel limbo eran sospesi.” 


(I grieved to hear him; for I knew that there 
Groaned many a soul of worth and virtues rare.) 





* De Augmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 1. 
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But in truth the very admiration which we feel for 
the eminent philosophers of antiquity, forces us to 
adopt the opinion, that their powers were systemati- 
cally misdirected. For how else could it be that such 
powers should effect so little for mankind? A pedes- 
trian may show as much muscular vigour on a tread- 
millas on the highway road. But on the road his vi- 
gour will assuredly carry him forward; and on the 
treadmill he will not advance an inch. ,The ancient 
philosophy was a treadmill, nota path. It was made 
up of revolving questions,—of controversies which 
were always beginning again. It was a contrivance 
for having much exertion and no progress. We must 
acknowledge that more than once while contemplat- 
ing the doctrines of the Academy and the Portico, 
even as they appear in the transparent splendour of 
Cicero’s incomparable diction, we have been tempted 
to mutter with the surly centurion in Persius—* Cur 
quis non prandeat he est?” (Should a man lose his 
dinner for the sake of this?) What is the highest good, 
—whether puin be an evil,—whether all things be 
fated,—whether we can be certain of any thing,.— 
wh-ther we can be certain that we are certain of no- 
thing, —w hethera wise man can be unhappy,—whether 
all departures from right be equally reprehensible,— 
these, and other questions of the same sort, occupied 
the brains, the tongues, and the pens, of the ables: 
men in the civilized world during several centuries. 
This sort of philosophy, it is evident, could not he 
progressive. It might, indeed, sharpen and invigorate 
the minds of those who devoted themselves to it; and 
somight the disputes of the orthodox Lilliputians, 
and the heretical Biefuscudions, about the big ends 
and the little ends of eggs. But such disputes could 
add nothing to the stock of knowledge. ‘The human 
mind accordingly, instead of marching, merely mark- 
ed time. It took as much trouble as would have suffi- 
ced to carry it forward ; and yet remained on the same 
spot. There was no accumulation of truth,—no heri- 
tage of truth acquired by the labour of one generation 
and bequeathed to another, to be again transmitted 
with large additions to a third. Where this philoso- 
phy was in the time of Cicero, there it continued to 
be in the time of Seneca, and there it continued to be 
in the tive of Favorinus, The same sects were still 
battling. with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about 
the same interminable questions. There had been no 
want of ingenuity, of zea!, of industry. Every trace 
of intellectual cultivation was there except a harvest. 
There had been plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reap- 
ing, thrashing. But the garners contained only smut 
aad stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural 
science; hut they did not cultivate it for the purpose 
of increasing the power and ameliorating the condi- 
‘on of man. The taint of barrenness had spread 
from ethical to physical speculations. Seneca wrote 
argely on natural philosophy, and magnified the im- 
portance of that study. But why! Not because it 
tended to assuage suffering, to multiply the econve- 
niences of life, to extend the empire of man over the 
material world; but solely because it tended to raise 
the mind above low cares, to separate it from the 

dy, to exercise its subtlety in the solution of very 
obscure questions.* ‘Thus natural philosophy was 
considered in the light merely of a mental exercise. 
—— | 

* Seneca Nat. Quaest. pref. Lib. 3. 
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|It was made subsidiary to the art of disputation; and 
it consquently proved altogether barren of useful dis- 
coveries. 

There was one sect, which, however absurd and 
pernicious some of its doctrines may have been, 
ought, it should seem, to have merited an exception 
from the general censure which Bacon has pronounced 
on the aucient schools of wisdom. The Epicurean, 
who referred all happiness to bodily pleasure, and all 
evil to bodily pain, might have been expected to exert 
himself for the purpose of bettering his own physical 
condition and that of his neighbours. But the thought 
seems never to have occurred to any member of that 
school. Indeed their notion, as reported by their 
great poet, was, that no more improvements were to 
be expected in the arts which conduce to the coinfort 
of life, 

* Ad victum que flagitat uses 
Omnia jam ferme mortalibus esse parata.” 


This contented despondency,—this disposition to 
admire what has been done, and to expect that no- 
thing more will be dove,—is strongly characteristic 
of ail the schools which preeeded the school of Fruit 
and Progress. Widely as the Epicurean and the 
Stoic differed on most points, they seem to have quite 
agreed in their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as to 


be useful. The philosophy of both wus a garrulous, 


declaiming, canting, wrangling philosophy. Century 
after century, they continued to repeat their hostile 
war-c:ies—Virtve and pleasure; and in the end it ap- 
peared the Epicurean had adled as little to the 
quantity of pleasure as the Stoic to the quantity of 


virtve. It is 0.1 the pedestal of Bacon, not on that of 
Kpicurus, that those noble lines ought to be in- 
scribed : 

“ Q tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 

Qui primus potuisti, ILLUSTRANS CoMMoDa vITR.” 


(He first flashed light where all was wrapped in shade, 
And first life’s comforts to mankind displayed.) 


In the fifth century, Christianity had conquered 
Paganism, and Paganism had infected Christianity. 
The Church was now victorious and corrupt. The 
rites of the Pantheon had passed into her worship ; 
the subtleties of the Academy into her creed. In an 
evil day. says Bacon, though with great pomp and 
solemnity, was the ill-starred alliance stricken be- 
tween the «ld philosophy and the new faith.* Ques- 
tions widely different from those which had employed 
the ingenuity of Pyrrho and Carneades, but just as 
subtie, just as interminable, and just as unprofitable, 
exercised the minds of the lively and vo'uble Greeks. 
When learning began to revive in the West, similar 
trifles cecupied the sharp and vigorous intellects of 
the Schoolwmen.—There was another sowing of the 
wind, and another reaping of the whirlwind. The 
great work of improving the condition of the human 
race, was sti!l considered as unworthy of a man of 
learning. ‘Those who undertook that task, if what 
they affected could be readily comprehended, were 
despised as mechanics ; if not, they were in danger of 
being burned as conjurers. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in 
which the human mind had been misdirected, than the 


* Cogitata et visa. 
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history of the two greatest events which took place 
during the middle ages. We speak of the invention 
of Gunpowder, and of the invention of Printing :— 
The dates of both are unknown. The authors of both 
are unknown. Nor was this because men were too 
rude and ignorant to value intellectual superiority. 
The inventor of gunpowder appears to have been con- 
temporary with Petrarch and Boccaccio. ‘The inven- 
tor of printing was contemporary with Nicholas the 
Fifth, with Cosmo de’Medici, and with a crowd of 
distinguished scholars. But the human mind stil! 
retained that fatal bent which it had received two 
thousand years earlier. George of Trebisond and 
Marsilio Ficino would not easily have been brought 
to believe that the inventor of the printing-press had 
done more for mankind than themselves ; or than those 
ancient writers of whom they were the enthusiastic 
votaries. 

At length the time arrived when the barren philo- 
sophy which had, during so many ages, employed the 
faculties of the ablest men, was destined to fall. It 
had worn many shapes. It had mingled itself with 
many creeds. [t had survived revolutions in which 
empires, religions, languages, races, had perished.— 
Driven from its ancient haunts, it had taken sanctuary 
in that Church which it had persecuted; and had, 
like the daring fiends of the poet, placed his seat 


* next the seat of God, 
And with its darkness dared affront his light.” 


Words and more words, and nothing but words, 
had been all the fruit of all the toil, of all the most re- 
nowned sages of sixty generations. But the days of 
this sterile exuberance were numbered. 

Many causes pre-disposed the public mind to a 
change. ‘The study of a great variety of ancient wri- 
ters, though it did not give a right direction to phi- 
losophical research, did much towards destroying that 
blind reverence for authority which had prevailed 
when Aristotle ruled alone. The rise of the floren- 
tine sect of Platonists,—a sect to which belonged 
some of the finest minds of the fifteenth century,—was 
not an unimportant event. The mere substitution of 
the Academic for the Peripatetic philosophy would 
indeed have done little good. But any thing was 
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more frequently cited by them than that in which 8 
Paul cautions the Colossians not to let any man spoij 
them by philosophy. Luther, almost at the outset of his 
career, went so far as to declare that no man could be 
at once proficient in the school of Aristotle and in 
that of Christ. Zwingle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Cal- 
vin, held similar language. In some of the Scotch 
universities, the Aristotelian system was discarded 
for that of Ramus.—Thus, before the birth of Bacon, 
the empire of the scholastic philosophy had been 
shaken to its foundations. ‘There was in the intellec. 
tual world, an anarchy resembling that which in the 
political world often follows the overthrow of an old 
and deeply-rooted government. Antiquity, prescrip- 
tion, the sound of great names, had ceased to awe 
mankind. The dynasty which had reigned for ages 
was at an end; and the vacant throne was left to be 
struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Ba 
con most justly observed,* to give fora time an undue 
importance to the mere graces of style. The new 
breed of scholars, the Aschams and Buchanans, nour. 
ished with the finest compositions of the Augusta 
age, regarded with loathing, the dry, crabbed, and 
barbarous diction of respondents and opponents. They 
were far less studious about the matter of their works 
than about the manner. They succeeded in reforming 
Latinity ; but they never even aspired to effect a re 
form in philosophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether in- 
correct to say, as has often been said, that he was the 
first man who rose up against the Aristotelian philoso 
phy when in the height of its power. The authority 
of that philosophy had, as we have shown, received 
a fatal blow long before he was born. Several specv- 
lators, among whom Ramus was the best known, had 
recently attempted to form new sects. Bacon's own 
expressions about the state of public opinion in the 
time of Luther, are clear and strong: ** Accedebat,” 
says he, “ odium et coniemptus, illis ipsis temporibus 
ortus erga Scholasticos.” (Add to this, says he, the 
hatred and contempt of the schoolmen, which begat to 
prevail in those very times.) And again, “ Scholae 
ticorum doctrina despectui prorsus haberi ceepit tar 
quam aspera et barbara.”t (The learning of the 
schoolmen began to be despised as rude and barbe 





better than the old habit of unreasoning servility. It 
was something to have a choice of tyrants. “ A} 
spark of freedom,” as Gibbon has justly remarked,” | 
“was produced by this collision of adverse servi-| 
tude.” 

Other causes might be mentioned. But itis chiefly | 
to the great reformation of religion that we owe the 
great reformation of philosophy. The alliance be- 
tween the Schools and the Vatican, has for ages been 
so close, that those who threw off the dominion of | 
the Vatican could not continue to recognize the aus | 
thority of the Schools. Most of the great reformers | 
treated the Peripatetic philosophy with contempt; and | 
spoke of Aristotle as if Artistotle had been answera-, 
ble for all the dogmas of Thomas Acquinas. * Nullo 
apud Lutheranos philosophiam esse in pretio,”* was 
a reproach which the defenders of the Church of Rome 
loudly repeated, and which many of the Protestant lea- 
ders considered as a compliment. Scarcely any text was 


P 


| 


*We quote, on the authorit 


of Bayle, from Mel- 
choir Cano, a scholastic divine o 


great reputation, 





| parte. 


rous.) The part which Bacon played in this grea 
change was the part, not of Robespierre, but of Bone 
When he came forward, the ancient order of 
things had been subverted. Some bigots still cher 
ished with devoted loyalty, the remembrance of the 
fallen monarchy, and exerted themselves to effects 
restoration. But the majority had no such feeling. 
Freed, yet not knowing how to use their freedom, 
they pursued no determinate conrse, and had found 
no leader capable of conducting them. 
That leader at length arose. The philosophy which 
he taught was essentially new. It differed from that 
of the celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in me 
thod but in object. Its object was the good of met 
kind, in the sense in which the mass of mankind ¢l- 
ways have understood, and always will understand 
the word good. *“ Meditor,” said Bacon, “ instaurt 
tionem philosophie ejusmodi que nihil inanis aut a> 


* De A tis, Lib. I. 
+ Both these passages are in the first book of the Dt 
Augmentis. 
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stracti habeat, queeqne vite humane conditiones in|considered as unworthy of the attention of a philoso- 
melius provabat.”* (I contemplate the establishment) pher. 
of a philosophy, free from everything vain and ab-| Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed 
stract; a philosophy which shall improve the condi-| Archytas. But even Archimedes was not free from 
tion of mankind.) ‘the prevailing notion that geometry was degraded by 
The difference between the philosophy of Bacon being employed to produce anything useful. It was 
and that of his predecessors cannot, we think, be bet-| with difficulty that he was induced to stoop from spe- 
ter i/lustrated than by comparing his views on some cu!ation to practice. He was half ashamed of those 
important subjects with those of Plato. We select inventions which were the wonder of hostile nations; 
Plato, because we conceive that he did more than any | and always spoke of them slightingly as mere amuse- 
other person towards giving to the minds of specula-| ments—as trifles in which a mathematician might be 
tive men that bent which they retained till they re-| suffered to relax his mind after intense application to 
ceived from Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically|the higher parts of his science. 
opposite direction. The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametri- 
It is curious to observe how differently these great|cally opposed to that of the ancient philosophers. He 
men estimated the value of every kind of knowledge.| valued geometry chiefly, if not solely, on account of 
Take Arithmetic for example. Plate, after speaking| those uses which to Plato appeared so base. And it 
slight!y of the convenience of being able to reckon is remarkable that the longer he lived the stronger this 
and compute in the ordinary transactions of life, passes| feeling became. When, in 1605, he wrote the two 
to what he considers as a far more important advan- books on the * Advancement of Learning,” he dwelt 
ge. The Stydy of ao pogeraes of numbers, he tells on the advantages which mankind derived from mixed 
us, habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure| mathematics; but he at the same time admitted, that 
trath, and raises it above the material universe. He/the beneficial effect produced by mathematical study 
would have his disciples apply themselves to this on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, was 
study,—not that they may be able to buy or sell,— “no less worthy than that which was principal and 
not that they may qualify themselves to be shopkeep- intended.”’ But it is evident that his views under- 
ers or travelling merchants,—but that they may learn) went a change. When, nearly twenty years later, he 
to withdraw their minds from the ever-shifting spec-| published the De Augmentis, which is the treatise on 
tacle of this visible and tangible world, and to fixthem|the *“* Advancement of Learning,” greatly expanded 
on the immutable essence of things.t land carefully ccrrected, he made important alterations 
Bacon, on the other hand, oaleed this branch of|in the part which related to mathematics. He con- 
knowledge only on account of its uses with reference|demned with severity the high pretensions of the ma- 
to that visible and tangible world which Plato so| thematicians,—* delicias et fastum mathematicorum.” 
much despised. He speaks with scorn of the mys-| Assuming the well-being of the human race to be the 
tical arithmetic of the later Platonists; and laments|end of knowledge,* he pronounced that mathematical 
the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere mat-| science could claim no higher rank than that of an ap- 
ters of curiosity, powers, the whole exertion of which| pendage, or an auxiliary to other sciences. Mathe- 
is required for purposes of solid advantage. He ad- matical science, he says, is the handmaid of natural 
vises arithmeticians to leave these trifles, and to em- philosophy—she ought to demean herself as such— 
ploy themselves in framing convenient expressions,|and he declares that he cannot conceive by what ill 
which may be of use in physical researches.t ichance it has happened that she presumes to claim 
The same reasons which led Plato to recommend precedence over her mistress. He predicts,—a pre- 
the stady of arithmetic, led him to recommend also diction which would have made Plato shudder,—that 
the study of mathematics. The vulgar crowd of ge- as more and more discoveries are made in physics, 
ometricians, he says, will not understand him. ‘They there will be more and more branches of mixed ma- 
have practice always in view. ‘They do not know thematics. Of that collateral advantage, the value 
that the real use of the science is to lead man to the|of which, twenty years before, he rated so highly, he 
knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth.§ In-|says not one word. This omission cannot have been 
deed, if we are to believe Plutarch, Plato carried this| the effect of mere inadvertence. His own treatise was 
feeling so far, that he considered geometry as degrad-|before him. From that treatise he deliberately ex- 
ed by being applied to any purpose of vulgar utility. punged whatever was favourable to the study of pure 
Archytas, it seems, had framed machines of extraor- mathematics, and inserted several keen reflections on 
dinary power, on mathematical principles.| Plato re-|the ardent votaries of that study. This fact, in our 
monstrated with his friend; and declared that this opinion, admits of only one explanation. Bacon's 
was to degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low love of those pursuits which directly tend to improve 
craft, fit only for carpenters and wheelwrights. The the condition of mankind, and his jealousy of all pur- 
office of geometry, he said, was to discipline the suits merely curious, had grown upon him, and had, 
mind, not to minister to the base wants of the body.|it may be, become immoderate. He was afraid of 
His interference was successful ; and from that time, using any expression which might have the effect of 


weording to Plutarch, the science of mechanics was inducing any man of talents to employ in speculations, 
useful only to the mind of the speculator, a single 


|hour which might be employed in extending the em- 
|pire of man over matter.t If Bacon erred here, we 


—_——— 

* Redargutio Philosophiarum. 

t Plato’s Republic, Book 7. 

t De Augmentis, Lib. 3, Cap. 6. 

§ Plato’s Republic, Book 7. * Usui et commodis hominum consulimus. 

| Plutarch, Sympos. viii. and Life of Marcellus. The) + Compare the passage relating to mathematics in the 
machines of Archytas are also mentioned by Aulus Gel- Second Book of the Advancement of Learning with the 
ius and Diogenes Laertius. | De dugmentis, Lib. 3, Cap. 6. 
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must acknowledge that we greatly prefer his error to 
the opposite error of Plato.—We have no patience 
with a philosophy which, like those Roman matrens 
who swallowed abortives in order to preserve their 
shapes, takes pains to be barren for fear of being 
homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. This was one of the 
sciences which Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, 
but for reasons far removed from common habits of 
thinking. “ Shall we set down astronomy,”’ says 
Socrates, ** among the subjects of study (’’* * I think 
so,”’ answers his young friend Glaucon: “to know 
something about the seasons, about the months and 
the years, is of use for militiry purposes, as well! as 
for agriculture and navigation.” “It amuses me,” 
says Nocrates, * to see how afraid you are lest the 
common herd of people should accuse you of recom- 
mending useless studies.” He then proceeds in that 

ure and magnificent diction, which, as Cicero said 
Sapiher would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, 
that the use of astronomy is not to add to the vulgar 
comforts of life, but to assist in raising the mind to 
the contemplation of things which are to be perceived 
by the pure intellect alone. The knowledge of the 
actual motions of the heavenly bodies he considers as 
of little value. ‘The appearances which make the sky 
beautiful at night are, he tells us, like the figures 
which a geometrician draws upon the sand, mere ex- 
amples, mere helps to feeble minds. We must get 
beyond them; we must neglect them; we must attain 
to an astronomy which is as independent of the actual 
stars as geometrical truth is independent of the lines 
of an ill-drawn diagram. ‘This is, we imagine, very 
near'y, if not exactly, the astronomy which Bacon 
compared to the ox of Prometheust—a sleek, well- 
shaped hide, stuffed with rubbish. goodly to look at, 
but containing nthing to eat. He complained that 
astronomy had, to its great injury, been separated from 
natural philosophy, of which it was one of the noblest 

rovinces, and annexed to the domain of mathematics. 

he world stood in need, he said, of a very different 
astronomy—of a living astronomy.t of an astronomy 
which should set§ forth the nature, the motion, and 
the influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really 
are. ‘ ’ : 

On the greatest and most useful of all inventions. 
—the invention of alphabetical writing. —Plato did 
not look with much complacency. He seems to have 
thought that the use of letters had operated on the 
human mind as the use of the go-cart in learning to 
walk, or of corks in learni: g to swim, is said to ope- 
rate on the human body. It was a support which soon 
became indispensable to those who used it,—which 
made vigorous exertion first unnecessary, and then 
impossible. The powers of the intellect wou'd, he 
conceived, have been more fully developed without 
this delusive aid. Men would have been compelled 
to exercise the understanding and the memory ; and, 
by deep and assiduous meditation, to make truth tho- 
roughly their own. Now, on the contrary, much 
knowledge is traced on paper, but little is engraved 


* Plato’s Republic, Book 7. 

¢ De Augmentis, Lib. 3, Cap. 4. 
+ Astronomia viva. 

§ ** Quz substantiam et motum et influxum celesti-| 


um, prout re vera sunt proponat.” 
‘ ’ 7 ” 
* ra dev Tw ovparw éacomer. 


guage with Plato’s, 


Compare this lan-| 
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in the son]. A man is certain that he can find infor. 
mation ata moment’s notice when he wants it. He 
therefore suffers it to fade from his mind. Such a may 
cannot in strictness be said to know anything. He 
has the show without the reality of wisdom. These 
opinions Plato has put into the mouth of an ancien 
King of Egypt.* But it is evident from the context 
that they were his own; and so they were understood 
to be hy Quinctilian.t Indeed they are in perfect ac. 
cordance with the whole Platonie system. 

Bacon's views, as may easily be supposed, were 
widely different.t The powers of the memory, he 
observes, without the help of writing, can do little 
towards the advancement of any useful science. He 
acknowledges that the memory may be disciplined to 
such a point as to be able to perform very extraordi- 
nary feats. But on such feats he sets litle valve 
The habits of his mind, he tells us, are such that he 
is not disposed to rate highly any accomplishment, 
however rare, which is of no practical use to mar 
kind. As to these prodigious achievements of the 
memory, he ranks them with the exhibitions of rope- 
dancers and tumblers. “The two performances,” 
he says, ‘are of much the same sort. ‘The one isan 
abuse of the powers of the body; the other is a 
abuse of the powers of the mind. Both may per 
haps excite our wonder, but neither is entitled to ou 
respect.” 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared one of 
very dispntable advantage.§ He did not indeed ob 
ject to quick cures for acute disorders, or for injures 
produced by accidents. But the art which resists the 
slow sap of a chronic disease—which repairs frames 
enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or inflamed 
by wine—which encourages sensuality, by mitigating 
the natural punishment of the sensualist, and pro/ongs 
existence when the intellect has ceased to retain ils 
entire energy—had no share of his esteem. A ile 
protracted by medical ski|l he pronounced to be a long 
death. The exercise of the art of medicine ough', 
he said, to be tolerated so far as that art may serve !0 
cure the occasional distempers of men whose cons! 
tutions are good. As to those who have bad constitu 
tions, let them die ;—and the sooner the better. Suc? 
men are unfit for war, for m»gistracy, for the manage 
ment of their domestic affairs. ‘That however is com 
paratively of little consequence. But they are inc 
pable of study and specniation. If they engage 
any severe mental exercise, they are troubled wit 
giddiness and fulness of the head, all which they lay 
to the account of philosophy. ‘The best thing the! 
can happen to such wretches is to have done with life 
at once. He quotes mythical authority in support o 
this doctrine, and reminds his disciples that the prac 
tice of the sons of Asculapius, as described by He 
mer, extended only to the cure of external injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon, Of al 
the sciences, that which he seems to have regardet 
with the greatest interest was the science which, 2 
Plato’s opinion, would not be tolerated in a well re 
gulated community. To make men perfect was 10 
part of Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was to make 
limperfect men comfortable. The beneficence of his 
| 


| * Plato’s Phadrus. 


t Quinctilian, XI. 
| # De Augmentis, Lio. 5, Cap. 5. 
| § Plato’s Repudlic, Book 3. 
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hilesophy resembled the beneficence of the common|of moral and religious education; the providing of 
Father, whose sun rises on the evil and the good—|every thing necessary for defence against foreiyn ene- 
whose rain desewnds for the just and the unjust. In|mies; the maintaining of interval order; the esta- 
Piato’s opinin man was made for philosophy; in blishing of a judicial, financial, and commercial sys- 
Bucon’s opinion philosophy was made for man; it)tem, u: der which wealth may be rapidly accumulated 
was a means to an end, and that end was to increase and securely enjoyed. 
the pleasures, and to mitigate the pains of millions) Even with respect to the form in which laws ought 
who are not and cannot be philosophers. That a|to be drawn, there is a remarkuble difference of opin- 
valetudinarian who tuok great pleasure in being wheel-|ion between the Greek and the Engiishman. Plato 
ed along his terrace, who relished his boiled chicken thought a preamble essevtial; Bacon thought it mis- 
and his weak wine and water, and who enjoyed a\chievous. Each was consistent with himseif. Plato, 
hearty laugh over the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should considering the moral improvement ef the people as 
be treated as a caput lupinum because he could not) the end of legislation, justly inferred thata law which 
read ‘he Timeus without a headache, was a notion commanded and threatened, but which neither con- 
which the humane spirit of the English school of wis-|vinced the reason nor touched the heart, must be a 
dom altogether rejected. Bacon would not have! most imperfect law. He was not content with deter- 
thought it beneath the dignity of a philosopher to con-|ring from theft a man who still continued to be a thief 
trive an improved garden chair for such a valetudina-|at heart,—with restraiuing a son who hated his mother 
rian,—to devise some way of rendering his medicines from beating his mother. The only obedience on 
more palatable—to invent repasts which he might) which he set so much value, was the obedience which 
enjoy. and pillows on which he might sleep soundly ;\an enlightened understanding yields to reason, ond 
and this though there might not be the smallest hope| which a virtuous disposition yields to precepts of vir- 
that the mind of the poor invalid would ever rise to|tue. He really seems to have believed that, by pre- 
the contemplation of the idea! beautiful and the ideal fixing to every law an eloquent and pathetic exhorta- 
good. As Plato had cited the religious legends of tion, he should, to a great extent, render penal enact- 
Greece to justify his contempt for the more recondite| ments superfluous. Bacon entertained no such romantic 
parts of the art of healing, Bacon vindicated the| hopes; and he well knew the practical inconveniences 
dignity of that art by appealing to the example of|of the course which Plato recommended. “ Neque 
Christ; and reminded his readers that the great phy-| nobis,” says he, * prologi legum qui inepti olim habiti 
sician of the soul did not disdain to be also the phy-|sunt et leges introducunt disputantes non jubentes 
sician of the body.* ‘utique placerent si priscos mores ferre possemas. . 
When we pass from the science of medicine to that) Quantum fieri potest prologi evitentur et lex incipiat 
of legislation, we find the same difference between|a jussione.”’* (Nor if we could tolerate obsolete 
the systems of these two great men. Plato, at the customs, should we approve those idle prologues for- 
commencement of the fine Dialogue on Laws, lays it) merly prefixed to laws, by which the laws are iutro- 
down as a fundamental principle, that the end of le-|duced as discussing instead of commanding. Let 
gislation is to make inen virtuous. It is unnecessary| preambles be avoided as much as possible, and let the 
to point ont the extravagant conclusions to which such| law begin with a command.) 
a proposition leads. Bacon well knew to how great| Had Plato lived to finish the *“ Critias,” a compa- 
an extent the happiness of every society must depend |rison between that noble fiction and the “ New At- 
on the virtue of its members ; and he also knew what) lantis,”” would probably have furnished us with still 
legislators can, and what they cannot do for the pur-| more striking instances. It is amusing to think with 
pose of promoting virtue. ‘The view which he has| what horror he would have seen such an institution as 
given of the end of legislation, and of the principal |‘ Solomon’s House” rising in his republic ; with what 
means for the attainment of that end, has always|vehemence he would have ordered the brewhouses, 
seemed to us eminently happy; even among the many |the perfume-houses, and the dispeusatories to be pulled 
happy passages of the same kind with which his}down; and with what inexorable rigour he would 
works abound. ‘ Finis et scopus quem leges intueri| have driven beyond the frontier all the Fellows of the 
alque ad quem jussiones et sanctiones suas dirigere) College, Merchants of light and Depredators, Lamps 
debent, non ali.s est quam ut cives feliciter degant./and Pioneers. 
Id fiet si pietate et reliyione recte instituti, moribus| ‘To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim 
honesti, armis adversus hostes externos tuti, legum)of the Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a 
auxilio adversus seditiones et privatas injurias muniti,)god. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to 
imperio et magistratibus obsequentes, copiis et opibus| provide man with what he requires while he continues 
locupletes et florentes fuerint.”+ (‘The end and scope|to be man. The aim of the Platonic philosophy was 
which the laws should look to, and which ought to/to raise us far above vulgar wants. ‘The aim of the 
direct their commands and sanctions, is no other than) Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. 
this; that the citizens may pass their lives in happi-|The former aim was neble, but the latter was attaina- 
ness. This will be effected when they are well in-|ble. Plato drew a good bow; but, like Acestes in 
structed in piety and religion, correct in morals, pro-| Virgil, he aimed at the stars, and therefore, though 
tected by arms against foreign foes, and by the Jaws/there was no want of strength or skill, the shot was 
fortified against seditions and private wrongs, obedient|thrown away. His arrow was indeed followed by a 
to their magistrates and rulers, rich and flourishing in|track of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. 
Wealth and the means of life.) The end is the well- “Volens liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
being of the people. The means are the imparting Signavitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessit 


——— Consumpta in ventos.” 


* De Augmentis, Lib. 4, Cap. 2. ar 
t De dugmentis, Lib. 8, Cap. 3, Alph. 5. * De Augmentis, Lib. 8, Cap. 3, Alph. 69. 
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(A stream of fire the arrow’s path defined ; |teresting in a child, shock and disgust us in an aged 
ht aN: Mi aa es — i orm $ and -- Raa ro ways t _~ mf _ 
acon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on | /0gica! Netlons which charm us when lisped by Gree 
the earth and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. | Poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sensation of pity 
The philosophy of Plato began in words and ended|@nd loathing when mumbled by Greek philosophy in 
in words.—noble words indeed,—words such as were|its old age. We know that guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, 
to he expected from the finest of human intellects ex- clocks, are better in our time than they were in the 
ercising boundless dominion over the finest of human) "me of our fathers; and were better in the time 
languages. ‘The philosophy of Bacon began in obser-|Of our fathers than they were in the time of our 
vations and ended in arts, grandfathers. We might, therefore, be inclined to 
The boast of the ancient philosophers was, that|thiok, that when a philosophy which boasted that 
their doctrine formed the minds of men to a high de-| its object was the elevation and purification of the 
gree of wisdom and virtue. This was indeed the mind, and which for this object neglected the sor. 
only practical good which the most celebrated of those |did office of ministering to the comforts of the body, 
teachers even pretended to effect, and undoubtedly if} had flourished in the highest honour for many hun- 
they had effected this, they would have deserved the dreds of years, a vast moral amelioration must have 
silininn Gaiitiods %, : : . , Vas it so? Look at the schools of this 
greatest praise. But the truth is, that in those very taken place. V } ne sci 
matters in which alone they professed to do any good | Wisdom four centuries before the Christian era, and 
to mankind, in those very matters for the sake of which | four centuries after that era. Compare the men whom 
they neglected all the vulgar interests of mankind,| those schools formed at those two periods, Compare 
they did nothing, or worse than nothing. They pro- Plato and Libanius. Compare Pericles and Julian. 
mised what was impracticable, they despised what This philosophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every 
was practic ible ; they filled the world w ith long Ww ords | end but one it was useless. Had it attained that one end! 
and long beards, and they left it as wicked and as ig-/ Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools 
norant as they found it. jof Athens, had called on the last few sages who stil] 
An acre in Middlesex is hetter than a principality|haunted the Portico, and lingered round the ancient 
- Utopia. io smallest actual good a = plane ag vy crag at gen gmat — Font 
é€ most magnificent promises of Impossibilities. e| Suppose tha e had said, * thousand years have 
wise mn of the Stoics would, no doubt, be a grander elapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates posed Pro- 
object than a steam-engine, But there are steam-en-|tagoras and Hippias; doring those thousand years 
= Pye ae wise —_ a a yet to be ree — * the ablest rape So every generation 
om. philosophy which should enable a man to|has been employed in constant efforts to bring to per- 
feel perfectly happy while in agonies of pain, may be| fection the philosophy which you teach ; that philoso 
bet:er than a philosophy which asswages pain. But|phy has been munificently patronised by the power 
we know that there are remedies which will assuage|ful; its professors have been held in the highest es- 
pain; and we know that the ancient sages liked the|teem by the public; it has drawn to itself almost all 
toothache just as little as their neighbours. A phi-|the sap and vigour of the human intellect—and what 
losophy which should extinguish cupidity, would be) has it effected? What profitable truth has it taught us 
better than a philosophy which should devise laws| which we should not equally have known without it! 
for th i f pee But it i ible to| What has i bled u ’ hich hould not 
or the security of property. ut it Is possible to} at has it enabled us to do which we should no 
make laws which shall, to a very great extent, secure|have been equally able to do without it?” Such ques 
property. And we do not understand how any mo- tions, we suspect, would have puzzled Simplicius and 
tives which the ancient philosophy furnished could|Isidore. Ask a follower of Bacon what the new phi- 
extinguish cupidity. We know indeed that the phi-| losophy, as it was called in the time of Charles the 
losophers were no better than other men. From the} Second, has effected for mankind, and his answer is 
testimony of friends as well as of foes—from the con-|ready—* It has lengthened life; it has mitigated pain; 
fessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as from the|it has extinguished diseases ; it has increased the fer- 
sneers of Lucian and the fierce invectives of Juvenal,|tility of the soil; it has given new securities to the 
it is plain that these teachers of virtue had all the| mariner; it has furnished new arms to the warrior; 
vices of their neighbours, with the additional vice of|it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
hypocrisy. Some people may think the object of the |of form unknown to our fathers ; it has guided the 
Baconian philosophy a low object, but they cannot|thanderbolt innscuously from heaven to earth ; it has 
deny that, high or low, it has been attained. They lighted up the night with the splendour of the day; 
cannot deny that every year makes an addition to/it has extended the range of the human vision; it has 
what Bacon called “fruit.” They cannot deny that/ multiplied the power of the human muscles ; it has 
mankind have made, and are making. great and|accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance; it has 
constant progress in the road which he pointed i) aang intercourse, correspondence, all friendly of- 
to them. Was there any such progressive move-|fices, all despatch of business; it has enabled man to 


ment among the ancient philosophers? After they | descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the ait, 
had been declaiming eight hundred years, had they|to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the 


made the world better than when they began ? vin | witho to traverse the land on cars which whirl along 


belief is, that among the philosophers themselves, in-| without horses, and the ocean in ships which sail 
stead of a progressive improvement there was a pro-jagainst the wind. These are but a part of its fruits, 
gressive degeneracy. An abject superstition, which|and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy which 
Democritus or Anaxagoras would have rejected with | never rests, which has never attained it, which is never 
scorn, added the last disgrace to the long dotage of|perfect. Its law is progress. A point which vester- 
the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those unsuccessful|day was invisible is its goal to-day, and will oe ils 
attempts tv articulate which are so delightful and in-| starting-post to-morrow.” 
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Great and varfous as the powers of Bacon were, he|most precions effects from the wreck. It would be 
owes his wide and durable fame chiefly to this, that}easy to multiply illustrations of the difference be- 
all those powers received their direction from common tween the philosophy of thorns and the philosophy of 
sense. His love of the vulgar useful, his strong sym-|fruit—the philosophy of words and the philosophy of 
pathy with the popular notions of good and evil, and| works. 
the openness with which he avowed that sympathy,| Bacon has been accused of overrating the import- 
are the secret of his influence. There was in his sys- ance of those sciences which minister to the physical 
tem no cant, no illusion. He had no anointing for well-being of man, and of underrating the importance 
broken bones,—no fine theories de finibus,—no argu- of moral philosophy; and it cannot be denied that 
ments to persuade men out of their senses. He knew | persons who oe the Novum Organum and the De 
that men, and philosophers as well as other men, do| Augmentis, without adverting to the circumstances 
actually love life, health, comfort, honour, security,| under which those works were written, will find much 
the society of friends; and do actually dislike death,| that may seem to countenance the accusation. It is 
sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, separation certain, however, that, though in practice he often 
from those to whom they are attached. He knew that went very wrong, and thongh, as his historical work 
religion, though it often regulates and moderates these and his essays prove, he did not hold, even in theory, 
feelings, seldom eradicates them; nor did he think it very strict opinions on points of political morality, he 
desirable for mankind that they should be eradicated. was far too wise a man not to know how much our 
The plan of eradicating them by conceits like those wel!-being depends on the regulation of our minds, 
of Seneca, or sylicgisms like those of Chrysippus, The world for which he wished was not, as some 
was too preposterous to be for a moment entertained people seem to imagine, a world of water-wheels, 
bya mind like his. He did not understand what wis- power-looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and knaves. 
dom there could be in changing names where it was He would have been as ready as Zeno himse'f to main- 
impossible to change things—in denying that blind- tain, that no bodily comforts which could be devised 
ness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were evils, and call-| by the skill and labourof a hundred generations would 
ing them anonponyusva——in refusing to acknowledge give happiness to aman whose mind was under the 
that health, safety, plenty, were good things, and dub- tyr#ary of licentious appetite, of envy, of hatred, or 
bing them by the name of dd:dpopa. In his opinions of fear. If he sometimes appeared to ascribe ime 
on all these subjects, he was not a Stoic, nor an Epi-| portance too exclusively to the arts which increase 
curean, nor an Academic, but what would have been the outward comforts of our species, the reason is 
called by Stoics, Epicureans, and Academies, a mere P!*'2- Those arts had been most unduly depreciated. 
dustns;—a mere cominon man. And it was precisely They had been represented as noworthy of the atten- 
because he was so that his name makes so great an tion of a man of liberal edueation. * Cogi‘avit,” says 
era iin the history of the world. It was because he Bacon . a ve ~ of (ae SS a 
dug deep that he was able to pile high. It was he- eta umt am et amnosain, minul neinpe majes- 
cause, in order to Jay his foundations, he went down tute mantic homenm, oi tn Gxpertmentie ot tehes 
into those parts of human nature which lie low, but Particularibus, sensui subjectis, et in materia termina- 
which are not liable to change, that the fabric which tie, dia ee multam verastur: prasertin cam hujue 
hs Seanad tee cine to. 00 anata! seael nd modi res ad inquirendum |. boriose, ad meditandum 
nade with ails lemmataliie ments CUTER, © ignobiles, ad discendum asperee, ad practicain illiber- 


~ . r ales i i t subtilitat sille videri 
We have sometimes thought that an amusing fic- cre pyr there cone peer rey ons phe be 
tion might be written, in which a disciple of Epicte- ’ J °e 


Gar . n i ate.”?* is opinion seemed t 
tus and a disciple of Bacon should be introduced as h “ oe PR sco pasta a it had 
. ‘ 


fellow-travellers. They come to a village where the Bees hi . 
small-pox has just begun to rage; and find houses gadenttoms Bagge Gay Se ee vale = res 
shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick abandoned, oo ciate ke came pect 
mothers weeping in terror over their children. The ‘oi wom 
Geleeden: dn dienes - ; - tors, and abandoned to joiners, masons, smiths, weav- 
nothing hed in “oh cet aad cake eee, ers, apothecaries. It was necessary to assert the dig- 
diseases, deformity, death, the loss of friends, are not ni'y of those arts, to bring them prominently forward, 
evils, The Baconian takes out a lancet and begins to|*° proclaim that, as they have a most serious effect on 
vaccinate. They find a body of miners in great dise| human happiness, they are not unworthy of the atten- 
may. An explosion of noisome vapvurs has just killed ws of the ghee Hanan ateneee. “on wages | 
many of those who were at work; and the survivers| l=arations muwe fom these ete he Dian eee 
nated to venture into the cavera. The Stoic as-|@°* easily illustrate his priociples. It was by im- 
saree them that such an accident is nothing but a mere|Provemen® effected in these arts that the soundness of 
ae Whe Bosenion whe b 8 ani 4|nis ptinciples could be most speedily and decisively 
lee word. at his command, contents himeelf with de-| reoent 6 ieee eS ee ee 
Visie ond ‘They find a shi k junderstandings. He acted like a wise commander 
g & safety-lamp. ey find a shipwrecked mer) who thins every other part of his line to strengthen a 


ant wringing his hands on the shore. His vessel | ,,; ‘ , 'y 
with an inestimable cargo has just gone down, and he| peien what Ge caamy eateing wen peeeronee 


's reduced in a moment from opulence to beggary. 
The Stoic exhorts him not to seek happiness in things’ 
Which lie without himself, and repeats the whole 


* Cogitata et visa, The expression opinio humida may 
surprise a reader not accustomed to Bacon’s style. The 
th : a ee oe , |allusion is to the maxim of Hericlittus the obscure— 

apter of Epictetus npds robs trv dnopiay dedocxdras-| Dry light is the best. By ary light, Bacon understood 

0 those who fear want.) The Baconian constructs | the light of the intellect, not obscured by the mists of 
‘diving-bell, goes down in it, and returns with the| passion, interest, or prejudice. 
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and on the fate of which the event of the battle seems| What he was as a natural philosopher and a moral 
likely to depend. In the Novum Organum, however, | philosopher, that he was also asa theologian. He 
he distinctly and most truly declares that his philoso-| was, we are convinced, a sincere believer in the divine 
phy is no less a Moral than a Natural Philosophy—j#uthority of the Christian revelation. Nothing cap 
that, though his illustrations are drawn from physi-|be found in his writings, or in any ether wricings, 
cal science, the principles which those illustrations | more eloquent and pathetic than some passages which 
are intended to explain are just as applicable to Ethi-| were apparently written under the influence of strong 
cal and Political inquiries as to inquiries into the na-|devotional feeling. He loved to dwell on the power 
ture of Heat and Vegetation.* of the Christian religion to effect much that the an. 

He frequently treated of moral subjects; and he|cient philosophers could only promise. He loved tw 
almost always brought to those subjects that spirit}consider that religion as the bond of charity; the 
which was the essence of his whole system. He has|curb of evil passions; the consolation of the wretch- 
left us many admirable practical observations on what|ed ; the support of the timid; the hope of the dying, 
he somewhat quaintly called the Georgics of the| But controversies on speculative points of theology 
mind,—on the mental culture which tends to produce|seem to have engaged scarcely any portion of his at- 
good dispositions. Some persons, he said, might ac-| tention. In what he wrote on Church Government he 
cuse him of spending labour on a matter so simple|showed, as far as he dared, a tolerant and charitable 
that his predecessors had passed it by with contempt. |spirit. He troubled himself not at all about Homoov- 





He desired such persons to remember that he had|sians and Homoiousians, Monothelites and Nesto 


from the first announced the objects of his search to/rians. He lived in an age in which disputes on the 
be not the splendid and the surprising, but the useful |most subtle points of divinity excited an intense inte. 
and the true,—not the deluding dreams which gojrest throughout Europe; and no where more than in 
forth through the shining portal of ivory, but the ham-| England. He was placed in the very thick of the 
bler realities of the gate of horn.t conflict. He was in power at the time of the Synod 
True to this principle, he indulged in no rants about ‘of Dort, and must for months have been daily deafeo- 
the fitness of things, the all-sufficiency of virtue, and|ed with talk about election, reprobation, and _ final 
the dignity of human nature. He dealt not at all in|perseverance. Yet we do not remember a line in his 
resounding nothings, such as those with which Bo-| works frota which it can be inferred that he was eith- 
lingbroke pretended to comfort himself in exile; and jer a Calvinist or an Arminian. While the world was 
in which Cicero sought consclation after the loss of| resounding with the noise of a disputatious philoso 
Tullia. The casuistical subtleties which occupied the phy, and a disputatious theology, the Baconian school, 
attention of the keenest spirits of his age had, it\ike Alworthy seated between Square and Thwack- 
should seem, no attractions for him. ‘The treatises of/um, preserved a calm neutrality,—half scornful, half 
the doctors whom Escobar afterwards compared to benevolent, and, content with adding to the sum of 
the four beasts, and the four and twenty-elders in the| practical good, left the war of words to those who 
Apocalypse, Bacon dismissed with most contemptw-|liked it. 
ous brevity. “Inanes plerumque evadunt et futiles.”"t| We have. dwelt long on the end of the Baconian 
Nor did he ever meddle with those e#rigmas which! philosophy, because from this peculiarity all the other 
have puzzled hundreds of generations, and will puz- peculiarities of that philosophy necessarily arose.— 
zle hundreds more. He said nothing about the grounds Indeed, searcely any person who proposed to hiwsel! 
of moral obligation, or the freedom of the human will.|the same end with Bacon could fail to hit upon the 


He had no welination to employ himself in labours| same means. 
resembling those of the damued in the Grecian Tar-| ‘The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this, 
tarus,—to spin for ever on the same wheel round the|—that he invented a new methed of arriving at truth, 


same pivot,—to gape for ever afer the same deluding which method is called Induction; and that he ex 
clusters,—to pour water for ever into the same bottom |posed the fallacy of the syllogistic reasoning which 
less buckets,—to pace for ever to and fro on the same|had been in vogue before his time. This notion is 
wearisome puth after the same recoiling stone. He jabout as well founded as that of the people who, in 
exhorted his disciples to prosecute researches of 2|the middle ages, imagined that Virgil was a grest 
very different description; to consider moral seience|conjurer. Many who are far too well informed to talk 
as a practical science—a science of which the object |Such extravagant nonsense, entertain what we think 
was to cure the dixeases and perturbations of the mind, |incorrect notions as to what Bacon really effected is 
—and which could be improved only by a method|this matter. : 

analogous to that which has improved medicine and | The indnetive method has been practised ever since 
surgery. Moral philosophers ought, he said, to set| the beginning of the world by every human being. It 
themselves vigorously to work for the purpose of dis-|is constantly practised by the most ignorant clown, by 
covering what are the actual effects produced on the|the most thoughtless schoolboy, by the very child @ 
human character by particular modes of education, by|the breast. ‘That method leads the clown to the cone 
the indulgence of particular habits, by the study of|closion, that if he sows barley he shall not reap 
particular books, by society, by emulation, by imita- wheat. By that method the schoolboy learns, thats 
tion. Then we might hope to find out what mode of Cloudy day is the best for catching trout. ‘The very 


training was most likely to preserve and restore mo- infant, we imagine, is led by induction to expect milk 
ral healih.§ from his mother or nurse, and none from his father. 


Not only is it not true that Bacon invented the it 
* Novum Organum, Lib. 1, Aph. 127. ductive method ; but it is not true that he was the first 
¢ De Augmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 3. person who correctly analysed that method and eX 
+ De Augmentis, Lb. 7, Cap. 2. plained its uses. Aristotle had long before pointed 
§ De dugmentis, Lib. 7, Cap. 3. out the absurdity of supposing that syllogistic re 
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soning could ever conduct men to the discovery of 
any new principle ; had shown that such discoveries 
can be made by induction, and by induction alone ; 
and had given the history of the inductive process, 
concisely indeed, but with great perspicuity and pre- 
cision.* , 
Again, we are not inclined to ascribe much practi- 
cal value to the analysis of the inductive method which 
Bacon has given in the second book of the * Novum 
Organum.” It is indeed an elaborate and correct an- 
alysis. But it is an aualysis of that which we are 
all doing fron® morning to night, and which we con- 
tinue to do even in our dreams. A plain man finds 
his stomach out or order. He never heard Lord Ba- 
con’s name. But he proceeds in the strictest conform- 
ity with the rules laid down in the second book of the 
“Novum Organum,” and satisfies himself that mine- 
ed pies have done the mischief. “I ate minced pies 
on Monday, and Wednesday, and I was kept awake 
by indigestion all night.” This is the comparentia ad 
intellectum instantiarum convenientum. “1 did not 
eat any on Thursday and Friday, and I was quite 
well.” This is the comparentia instantiarum in prox- 
imo qu natura data privantur. ‘I ate very sparing- 
iy of them on Sunday, and was very slightly indis- 
posed in the evening. But on Christmas day I al- 
most dined on them, and was so ill I was in some 
danger.” This is the comparentia instantiarum se- 
cundum magis et minus. ‘It cannot have been the 


brandy which I took with them. For I have drank 
brandy daily for years without being the worse for 
i.” This is the rejectio naturarum. Our invalid 
then proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Vinde- 


miatio, and pronounces that mince pies do not agree 
with him. 

We might go on to what are called by Bacon pre- 
rogative instantiarum. For example: “It must be 
something peculiar to minced pies; for I can eat any 
other pastry without the least bad effect.” This is the 
instantia solitaria. We might easily proceed; but 
we have already sufficiently explained our meaning. 

We repeat, that we dispute neither the ingenuity 
nor the accuracy of the theory contained in the second 
book of the Novum Organum ; but we think that Ba- 


con greatly over-rated its utility. We conceive that| 
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because he knows that one figure is called a metono- 
my and another a synedoche. A drayman in a pas- 
sion calls out, “You are a retty fellow,” without 
suspecting that he is uttering irony, and that irony is 
one of the four primary tropes. The old systems of 
rhetoric were never regarded by the most experienced 
and discerning judges as of any use in forming an 
orator. “ Ego hane vim intelligo,” said Cicero, “ esse 
in pwceptis omnibus, non ut ea secuti oratores elo- 
quenti# laudem sint adepti, sed que sua sponte ho- 
mines eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam observasse, 
atque id egisse; sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, 
sed artificlum ex eloquentia natum.”* We must own 
that we entertain the same opinion concerning the 
study of the Logic which Cicero entertained concern- 
ing the study of Rhetoric. A man of sense syllogises 
in celarent and cesare all day long without suspecting 
it; and, though he may not know what an ignoratio 
elenchi is, has no difficulty in exposing it whenever 
he falls in with it; which is likely to be as often as he 
falls in with a reverend Master of Arts, nourished on 
mode and figure in the cloisters of Oxford. Consi- 
dered merely as an intellectual feat, the Organum of 
Aristotle can scarcely be admired too highly. But 
the more we compare individual with individual, 
school with school, nation with nation, generation with 
generation, the more do we lean to the opinion, that 
the knowledge of the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners, 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic process, Ba- 
con has, in the second book of the Novum Organum, 
done for the inductive process; that is to say, he has 





analyzed it well. His rules are quite proper; but we 
do not need them, because they are drawn from our 
own constant practice. 

But though every body is constantly performing the 
process described in the second book of the Novum 
Organum, some men perform it well, and some per- 
form it ill. Some are led by it to truth, and some to 
error. It led Franklin to discover the nature of light- 
ning. It led thousands, who had Jess brains than 
Franklin, to believe in animal magnetism. But this 





was not because Franklin went ns the process 
described by Bacon, and the dupes of Mesmer through 
a different process. ‘The comparentie and rejectiones, 


the inductive process, like many other processes, is not|of which we have given examples, will be found in 
likely to be better performed merely because men/the most unsound inductions. We have heard that 
know how they perform it. William Tell would not|an eminent judge of the last generation was in the 
have been one whit more likely to cleave the apple if|habit of jocosely propounding after dinner a theory, 
he had known that his arrow would describe a para-|that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was the 
bola under the influence of the attraction of the earth. | practice of wey | three names. He quoted on the 
Captain Barclay would not have been more likely to|one side, Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours, if he had|dan, John Horne Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel 
known the place and name of every muscle in his Jegs.| Taylor Coleridge, Theobald Wolfe Tone. These 
Monsieur Jourdain probably did not pronounce D and | were instantia convenientes. He then proceeded to 
P more correctly after he had been apprized that D/cite instances absentia in proxime,—William Pitt, 
is pronounced by touching the teeth with the end of|Jobn Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsley, 
the tongue, and F by putting the upper teeth on the|/Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke. He might have 
lower lip. We cannot perceive that the study of Gram-| gone on to instances secundum magis et minus. The 
ae ll the smallest difference in the speech of | practice of giving children three names has been for 
people who have always lived in good society. Not Some time a growing practice, and Jacobinism has 
one Londoner in ten thousand ty down the rules|also been growing. ‘The practice of giving children 
or the proper use of will and shall. Yet not one Lon-|three names is more common in America than in Eng- 
oer in a million ever misplaces his will and shall. rps Ps po. gy = still have a im icy a ome 
‘om h with more propriety,|of Lords; but the Americans are republicans. e 
RR enn Sgees of agees _— rejectiones are obvious. Burke and Theobald Wolfe 
*See the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics, ——— 
id the first of the Metaphysics. | * De Oratore, Lib. 1. 
VOL, XXXI,.—NOVEMBER, 1837, 51 
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Tone were both Irishmen; therefore the being an)ble to lay down any precise rule for the performing of 
Irishman is not the cause of Jacobinism. Horsley that part of the inductive process which a great ex. 
and Horne Tooke are both clergymen; therefore the| perimental philosopher performs in one way and a su- 
being a clergyman is not the cause of Jacobinism. | perstitious old woman in another. 
Fox and Windham were both educated at Oxford;) On this subject, we think, Bacon was in error. He 
therefore the being educated at Oxford is not the cause certainly attributed to his rules a value which did not 
of Jacobinism. Pitt and Horne Tooke were both|belong to them. He went so far gs to say that, if his 
educated at Cambridge; therefore the being educated method of making discoveries were adopted, little 
at Cambridge is not the cause of Jacobinism. In this|would depend on the degree of force or acuteness of 
way our inductive philosopher arrives at what Bacon |any intellect; that all minds would be reduced to one 
calls the vintage, and pronounces that the having three level ; that his philosophy resembled a compass ora 
names is the cause of Jacobinism. rule which equalizes al] hands, and enables the most 
Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s unpractised person to draw a more correct circle or 
analysis, and ending in a monstrous absurdity. In line than the best draftsman can produce without such 
what, then, does this induction differ from the induc-|aid.* This really seems to us as extravagant as it 
tion which leads us to the conclusion that the pre- would have been in Lindley Murray to annvunce that 
sence of the sun is the cause of ovr having more light every body who should learn his grammar could 
by day than by night. The difference evidently is|write as good English as Dryden; or in that very able 
not in the kind of instances, but in the number of in-|writer Dr. Whately to promise that all the readers of 
stances; that is to say, the difference is not in that his logic would reason like Chillingworth, and that 
part of the process for which Bacon has given precise |all the readers of his rhetoric would speak like Burke. 
rules, but in a circumstance for which no precise rule That Bacon was altogether mistaken as to this point 
can possibly be given. If the learned author of the|will now hardly be disputed. His philosophy hos 
theory about Jacobinism had enlarged either of his flourished during two hundred years, and has pro- 


tables a little, his system would have been destroyed. duced none of this levelling. The interval between a 
The names of Tom Paine and William Windham man of talents and a dunce is as wide as ever; and is 
Grenville would have been sufficient to do the work. |never more clearly discernible than when they en 

It appears to us, then, that the difference between a in researches which require the constant use o 
du 


ee 
in- 
sound and an unsound induction, or, to use the Ba-|duction. 

conian | epee between the interpretation of na-| It will be seen that we do not consider Bacon's in- 
ture and the anticipation of nature, does not lie in this genious analysis of the inductive method as a very 
—that the interpreter of nature goes through the pro-|useful performance. Bacon was not, as we have 
cess analyzed in the second book of the Novum Or-|already said, the inventor of the inductive method. 
ganum, and the anticipator through a different pro-| He was not even the person who first analyzed the 
cess. They may both perform the same process. |inductive method correctly, though he undouhtedly 
But the anticipator performs it foolishly or carelessly ; analyzed it more minutely than any who preceded 
the interpreter performs it with patience, attention, sa-/him. He was not the person who first showed that 
gacity, and judgment. Now, precepts can do little,|by the inductive method alone new truth could be dis- 


towards making men patient and attentive; and still 
less towards making them sagacious and judicious. 
It is very well to tell men to be on their guard against 
prejudices, not to believe facts on slight evidence, not 
to be content with a scanty collection of facts, to put 
out of their minds the idola which Bacon has so finely 
described. But these rules are too general to be of 
much practical use. The question is, What is a pre- 
adice ? How long does the incredulity with which I 
ear a new ey See continue to be a wise 
and salutary incredulity? When does it become an 
idolem specus—the unreasonable pertinacity of a too 
skeptical mir ! What is slight evidence? What col- 
lection of facts is scanty ? Will ten instances do, or 
fifty, or a hundred! In how many months would the 
first human beings who settled on the shores of the 


covered. But he was the person who first turned the 
minds of speculative men, long occupied in verbal 
disputes, to the discovery of new truth; and, by 
doing so, he at once gave to the inductive method an 
‘importance and dignity which had never before be 
longed to it. He was not the maker of that road; he 
'was not the discoverer of that road: he was not the 
— who first surveyed and mapped that road. 

ut he was the person who first called the public at- 
tention to an inexhaustible mine of wealth, which 
had been utterly neglected, and which was accessible 
by that road alone. By doing so, he caused that road 
which had previously been trodden only by peasants 
and higglers, to be frequented by a higher class of 
travellers. y 

That which was eminently his own in his system 





ocean have been justified in believing that the moon was the end which he proposed to himself. The end 
had an influence on their tides? After how many ex-|being given, the means, as it appears to us, could not 
ey would Jenner have been justified in believ-| well be mistaken. If others had aimed at the same 
ng that he had discovered a safe-guard against the jobject with Bacon, we hold it to be certain that they 
smal!-pox ! These are questions to which it would be; would have employed the same method with Bacon. 
most desirable to have a precise answer; but, unhap- It would have been hard to convince Seneca that the 


pily, they are a to which no precise answer 
ean be returned. 
We think, then, that it is possible to lay down ac- 


curate rules, as Bacon has done, for the performing of 


that part of the inductive process which all men per- 
form alike ; but that these rules, though accurate, are 
not wanted, because in truth they only tell us to do 
what we are all doing. We think that it is impossi- 


inventing of a safety-lamp was an employment worthy 
of a philosopher. It would have been hard to per 
suade Thomas Aquinas to descend from the making 
of syllogisms to the making of gunpowder. B 
Seneca would never have doubted tr a moment, that 
it was only by @ series of experiments that a 


* Novum Organum, Pref. and Lib. 1, Aph. 122. 
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lamp could be invented. Thomas Aquinas would tained without careful induction. Those speculators, 
never have thought that his barbara and baralipton therefore, did not perform the inductive process care- 
would enable him to ascertain the proportion which fully. Bacon stirred up men to pursue an object 
charcoal —_ to bear to saltpetre ina pound of gun- which could be attained only by induction, and by 
wder. Neither common sense nor Aristotle would induction carefully performed; and ry in- 
ve suffered him to fall into such an absurdity. duction was more carefully performed. We do not 
By stimulating men to the discovery of new truth, think that the importance of what Bacon did for in- 
Bacon stimulated them to employ the inductive me- ductive philosophy has ever been over-rated. But 
thod, the only method,—even the ancient philosophers we think that the nature of his services is often mis- 
and the schoolmen themselves being judges,—by taken, and was not fully understood even by himself. 
which new truth can be discovered. By stimulating It was not by furnishing philosophers with rules for 
men to the discovery of useful truth, he furnished performing the inductive process well, but by furnish- 
them with a motive to perform the inductive process ing them with a motive for performing it well, that he 
well and carefully. His predecessors had been anti- conferred so vast a benefit on society. 
cipators of nature. They had been content with first’ To give to the human mind a direction which it 
principles, at which they had arrived by the most/shall retain for ages is the rare prerogative of a few 
seanty and slovenly induction. And why was this?|imperial spirits. It cannot, therefore, be uninterest- 
It was, we conceive, because their philosophy pro-jing to inquire, what was the moral and intellectual 
posed to itself no practical end, because it was merely |constitution which enabled Bacon to exercise so vast 
an exercise of the mind. A man who wants to con-|an influence on the world. 
trive a new machine or a new medicine, has a strong) Inthe temper of Bacon,—we speak of Bacon the 
motive to observe accurately and patiently, and to try|philosopher, not of Bacon the lawyer and politician,— 
experiment after experiment. Buta man who merely there was a singular union of audacity and sobriety. 
wants a theme for disputation or declamation has no|The promises which he made to mankind might, to 


such motive. He is therefore content with premises 
a on assumption, or on the most scanty and| 
asty induction. ‘hus, we conceive, the schoolmen 
acted. On their foolish premises they often argued 
with great ability; and as their object was “ assen- 
sum subjugare, non res,"**—to be victorious in con- 
troversy, not to be victorious over nature,—they were 
consistent. For just as much logical skill could be 
shown on reasoning on false as on true premises. 
But the followers of the new philosophy, proposing 
to themselves the discovery of useful truth as their 
object, must have altogether failed of attaining that 
object if they had been content to build theories on 
= induction. 

on has remarked that in all ages when philo- 


sophy was stationary, the mechanical arts went on 


improving. Why was this? Evidently because the 
mechanic was not content with so careless a mode of 
induction as served the purpose of the philosopher. 
And why was the philosopher more easily satisfied 
than the mechanic? Evidently because the object of 
the mechanic was to mould things, whilst the object 
of the philosopher was only to mould words. Care- 
ful induction is not at al] necessary to the making of 
@ good syllogism. But it is tndhepennahie to the 
making of a good shoe. Mechanics, therefore, have 
always been, as far as the range of their humble but 
useful callings extended, not anticipators but inter- 
Pretators of nature. And when a philosophy arose, 
the object of which was to do on a large scale what 
the mechanic does on a small scale,—to extend the 
power and to supply the wants of man,—the truth of 
the premises, which logically is a matter altogether 
unimportant, became a matter of the highest impor- 
tance; and cazeless induction with which men of 
learning had previously been satisfied, gave place, of 
ren. to an induction far more accurate and satis- 


What Bacon did for the inductive philosophy may, 
We think, be fairly stated thus. The objects of pre- 
ceding speculators were objects which could be at- 

* Novum Organum, Lib. 1, Aph. 29. 

t De Augmentis, Lib. 1. 





a superficial reader, seem to resemble the rants which 
a great dramatist has put into the mouth of an Oriental 
conqueror half-crazed by good fortune and by violent 
passions, 


** He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have invented ; and thyself 
That art the messenger shall ride before him, 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how yet.” 


But Bacon performed what he promised. In truth, 
Fletcher would not have dared to make Arbaces pro- 
mise, in his wildest fits of excitement, the tithe of 
what the Baconian philosophy has performed. 

The true philosophical temperament may, we think, 
be described in four words—much hope, little faith; 
a disposition to believe that any thing, however extra- 
ordinary, may be done; an indisposition to believe 
that any thing —e has been done. In these 
poitits the constitution of Bacon’s mind seems to us to 
have been absolutely perfect. He was at once the 
Mammon and the Surly of his friend Ben. Sir Epi- 
cure did not indulge in visions more magnificent and 
gigangjc. Surly did not siftevidence with keener and 
more sagacious incredulity. 

Closely connected with this peculiarity of Bacon’s 
temper was a striking peculiarity of his understanding. 
With great minuteness of observation he had an am- 
plitude of comprehension such as has never yet been 
vouchsafed to any other human being. The small 
fine mind of Labruyére had not a more delicate tact 
than the large intellect of Bacon. The “ Essays” 
contain abundant proofs that no nice feature of cha- 
racter, no peculiarity in the ordering of a house, a 
garden, or a court-masque, could escape the notice of 
one whose mind was capable of taking in the whole 
world of knowledge. His understanding resembled 
the tent which the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the hand of 
alady. Spread it, and the armies of powerful Sul- 
tans might repose beneath its shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been equalled, 
though perhaps never surpassed, but the largeness ot 
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his mind was all his own. The glance with which 
he surveyed the intellectual universe, resembled that 
which the Archangel, from the golden threshold of 
heaven, darted down into the new creation. 


“ Round he surveyed—and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended shade,—from eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon.” 


His knowledge differed from that of other men, as 
a Terrestrial Globe differs from an Atlas which con- 
tains a different country on every leaf. The towns 
and roads of England, France, and Germany, are 
better laid down in the atlas than in the globe. But 
while we are looking at England we see nothing of 
France; and while we are looking at France we see 
nothing of Germany. We may go to the atlas to 
learn the bearings and distances of York and Bristol, 
or of Dresden and Prague. But it is useless if we 
want to know the bearings and distances of France 
and Martinique, or of England and Canada. On the 
globe we shall not find all the market-towns in our 
own neighbourhood ; but we shall learn from it the 
comparative extent and the relative position of all the 
kingdoms of the earth. “I have taken,” said Bacon, 
in a letter written when he was only thirty-one, to his 
uncle Lord Burleigh—** I have taken all knowledge 
to be my province.’’ In any other young man, in- 


deed in any other man, this would have been a ridicu- 


lous flight of presumption. There have been thou- 
sands of better mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, 
physicians, botanists, mineralogists, than Bacon. No 
man would go to Bacon’s works to learn any particu- 
lar science or art, any more than he would go toa 
twelve-inch globe in order to find his way from Ken- 
nington turnpike to Clapham Common. The art 
which Bacon taught was the art of inventing arts. 
The knowledge in which Bacon excelled all men, was 
a knowledge of the mutual relations of all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

The mode in which he communicated his thoughts 
was exceedingly peculiar. He had no touch of that 
disputations temper which he often censured in his 
predecessors. He effected a vast intellectual revolu- 
tion in opposition to a vast mass of prejudices ; yet 
he never engaged in any controversy :—nay, we can- 
not at present recollect, in all his philosophical works, 
a single passage of a controversial character. All 
those works might with propriety have been put into 
the form which he adopted in the work entitled Cogi- 
tata et visa—“ Franciscus Baconus sic cogitavit.”— 
These are thoughts which have occurred to me :— 
weigh them wel!—and take them or leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition of Charles the 
Eighth, that the French had conquered Italy, not with 
steel, but with chalk ; for that the only exploit which 
they had found necessary for the purpose of taking 
military oceupation of any place, bad been to mark 
the doors of the houses where they meant to quarter. 
Bacon often quoted this saying, and loved to apply it 
to the victories of his own intellect.* His philoso- 
phy, he said, came as a gnest, not as anenemy. She 
found no difficulty in obtaining admittance, without a 
contest, into every understanding fitted, by its struc- 


* Novum Organum, Lib. 1. Aph. 35, and elsewhere. 
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ture and by its capacity, to receive her. In all this 
we think that he acted most judiciously—first, be- 
cause, as he has himself remarked, the difference be- 
tween his school and other schools, was a difference 
so fundamental, that there was hardly any common 
leround on which a controversial battle could be 
‘fought; and, secondly, because his mind, eminently 
observant, pre-eminently discursive and capacious, 
was, we conceive, neither formed by nature, nor dis- 
ciplined by habit, for a dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the 
weapons of logic, he adorned her profusely with all 
the rich decorations of rhetoric. His eloquence, 
thongh not untainted with the vicious taste of his age, 
would alone have entitled him to a high rank in lit. 
erature. He had a wonderful talent for packing 
thought close and rendering it portable. In wit, if 
by wit be meant the power of perceiving analogies 
between things which appear to have nothing in com- 
mon, he never had an equal,—not even Cowley,—not 
even the author of Hudibras. Indeed, he possessed 
this faculty, or rather this faculty possessed him, toa 
\morbid degree. When he abandoned himself to it 
without reserve, as he did in the Sapientia Veterum, 
land at the end of the second book of the De Augmentis, 
the feats which he performed were not merely admir- 
ible, but portentous, and almost shocking. On those 
loceasions we marvel at him as clowns on a fair-day 
|marvel at a juggler, and can hardly help thinking that 
the devil must be in him. 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenoi- 
ty now and then wantoned, with searcely any other 
object than to astonish and amuse. But it occasion 
ally happened that, when he was engaged in grave 
and profound investigations, his wit obtained the mas- 
tery over all his other faculties, and led him into 
absurdities into which no dull man could possibly 
have fallen. We will give the most striking instance 
which at present occurs to us. In the third book of 
the De Agumentis he tells us that there are some 
principles which are not peculiar to one science, but 
are common to several. ‘That part of philosophy 
which concerns itself with these principles, is, in his 
nomenclature, designated as pidlestghte prima. He 
‘then proceeds to mention some of the principles with 
which this philosophia prima is conversant. One of 
them is this. An infectious disease is more likely to 
|be communicated while it is in progress than when it 
‘has reached its height. This, says he, is true in me- 
'dicine. It is also true in morals; for we see that the 
‘example of very abandoned men injures public mo- 
\rality less than the example of men in whom vice has 
‘not yet extinguished all good qualities. Again—he 
‘tells us that in music a discord ending in a concord is 
lagreeable, and that the same thing may be noted in 
‘the affections. Once more he tells us, that in physics 
the energy with which a principle acts is often in- 
creased by the antiperistasis of its opposite ; and that 
it is the same in the contests of factions. If this be 
indeed the philosophia prima, we are quite sure that 
the greatest philosophical work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is Mr. Moore’s * Lalla Rookh.” The similitudes 
which we have cited are very happy similitudes. But 
that a man like Bacon should have taken them for 
more,—that he should have thought the discovery of 
such resemblances as these an important part of phi- 
losophy,—has always appeared to us one of the most 
singular facts in the history of letters. 
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The truth is, that his mind was wonderfully quick; written in the books of enchanters, are worthless 


| this 
t, be- in perceiving analogies ofall sorts. But, like several when compared with the mighty secrets which are 
e be- eminent men whom we could name, both living and really written in the book of nature, and which, with 
rence dead, he sometimes appeared strangely deficient in time and patience, will be read there. He knew that 
nmon the power of distinguishing rational from fanciful al! the wonders wrought by all the talismans in fable 
id be analogies,—analogies which are arguments from ana- were trifles when compared to the wonders which 
ently logies which are mere illustrations,—analogies like) might reasonably be expected from the philosophy of 
“ious, that which Bishop Butler so ably pointed out between) fruit ; and, that if his words sank deep into the minds 
r dis- natural and revealed religion, from analogies like that) of men, they would produce effeets such as supersti- 
which Addison discovered between the series of Gre-| tion had never ascribed to the ineautations of Merlin 
th the cian gods carved by Phidias, and the series of English) and Michael Scot. It was here that he loved to let 
th all kings painted by Kneller. This want of diserimina-| his imagination loose. He loved to picture to himself 
ence, tion has led to many strange political speculations.| the world as it would be when his philosophy should, 
5 age, Sir William Temple deducted a theory of government) in his own noble phrase, * have enlarged the bounds 
in |it- from the properties of the pyramid. Mr. Southey’s|of human empire.”* We might refer to many in- 
pking whole system of finance is grounded on the phenome-|stances. But we will content ourselves with the 
vit, if na of evaporation and rain. In theology this perverted|strongest—the description of the “ House of Solo- 
ogies ingenuity has made still wider work. From the time}mon” in the *“* New Atlantis.” By most of Bacon's 
com- of Ireneeus and Origen, down to the present day, there|contemporaries, and by some people of our time, this 
—not has not been a single generation in which great di-|remarkable passage would, we doubt not, be consi- 
essed vines have not been led into the most absurd exposi-| sidered as an ingenious rhodomontade,—a counterpart 
\, toa tions of Scripture, by mere incapacities to distinguish|to the adventures of Sinbad or Baron Munchausen. 
to it analogies proper,—to use the scholastic phrase,—| The truth is, that there is not to be found ia avy human 
run, from analogies metaphorical.* It is curious that Ba-|composition, a passage more eminently distinguished 
entis, con has himself mentioned this very kind of delusion|by profound and serene wisdom. ‘The boldness and 
mira- among the idola specus; and has mentioned it in lan-| originality of the fiction is far less wonderful than the 
those guage which, we are inclined to think, indicates that/nice discernment which carefully excluded from 
r-day he knew himself to be subject to it. It is the vice,|that long list of prodigies, every thing that can be 


x that 


rer: 
’ 


he tells us, of subtle minds to attach too much impor- 
tance to slight distinctions ;—it is the vice, on the 
other hand, of high and discursive intellects to attach 


too much importance to slight resemblances; and he 


pronounced impossible ; every thing that ean be prov- 
ed to lie beyond the mighty magic of induction and of 
time. Already some parts, and not the least startling 
parts, of this glorious prophecy have been accom- 


other 

sion adds, that when this Jast propensity is indulged to ex-| plished, even according to the letter; and the whole, 
yrave cess, it leads men to catch at shadows instead of sub-|construed according to the spirit, is daily accomplish- 
mas- stances. f ing all around us. 


into 


Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been less 


One of the most remarkable circumstances in the 





history of Bacon’s mind, is the order in which its 





sibly @ lexeriant. For,—to say nothing of the pleasure 
tance fj Which it affords—it was in the vast majority of cases! powers expanded themselves.—With him the fruit 
ok of J employed for the purpose of making obscure truth|came first and remained till the last: the blossoms 
some {™ plain—of making repulsive truth attractive—or fixing|did not appear till late. In geueral, the developement 
, but fF in the mind for ever, truth which might otherwise|of the fancy is to the developement of the judgment 
ophy § have made but a transient impression. what the growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. 
n his The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s|The fancy attains at an earlier period to the perlec- 
He mind; but not, like his wit, so powerful as occasion-|tion of its beauty, its power, and its fruitfulness ; 
with J aly to usurp the place of his reason, and to tyrannize|and, agit is first to ripen, it is also first to fade. It 
ne of J over the whole man. No imagination was ever at/has generally lost something ef its bloom and fresh- 
ly to JJ once so strong and so thoroughly subjugated. It ne-|ness before the sterner faculties have reached maturi- 
en it J Yer stirred but at a signal from good sense. It stop-'ty; and is commonly withered and barren while those 
) me- (™ ped at the first check from good sense. Yet though faculties stil! retain all their energy.—It rarely hap- 
it the disciplined to such obedience, it gave noble proofs of pens that the fancy and the judgment grow together. 
>mo- ff its vigour. In trath, much of Bacon’s life was passed |It happens still more rarely that the judgment grows 
ehas § 8 a visionary world,—amidst things as strange as faster than the fancy. ‘This seems, howev 5, to have 
—he any that are described in the “ Arabian Tales,” or in|been the case with Bacon. His boyhood and youth 
ord is fH those romances on which the curate and barber of appear to have been singularly sedate. His gigantic 
ed in J Don Quixote’s village performed so cruel an auto|scheme of philosophical reform is said by some writers 
ysics § “@-fe,—amidst buildings more sumptuous than the |to have been planned before he was fifteen; and wis 
nm in- palace of Aladdin,—fountains more wonderful than jundoubtedly planned while he was still young. He 
| that J the golden water of Parizade,—conveyances more|observed as vigilantly, meditated as deeply, and 
is be "pid than the hippogryph of Ruggiero,—arms more |judged as temperately, when he gave his first work to 
, that § formidable than the lance of Astolfo,—remedies more |the world, as at the close of his long career. But in 
cen ff @ficacious than the balsam of Fierabras. Yet in his|eloquence, in sweetness, and variety of expression, 
tades [J Magnificent day-dreams there was nothing wild,—|and in richness of illustration, his later writings are 
But § thing but what sober reason sanctioned. He knew/|far superior to those of his youth. In this respect the 
n for #§ that all the secrets feigned by poets to have heen|history of his mind bears some resemblance to the 
ry of § —— history of the mind of Burke. ‘The treatise on the 
* phi- *See some interesting remarks on this subject in|** Sublime and Beautiful,” though written on a sub- 


most 


Bishop Berkeley’s “ Minute Philosopher.” Dialogue IV. 
t Novum Organum, Lib. 1. Aph. 55. 





* “New Atlantis.” 
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ject which the coldest metaphysician could hardly | Augmentis are much talked of, but little read. 
treat without being oecasionally betrayed into florid have produced indeed a vast effect on the opinions of 
writing, is the most unadorned of all Burke’s works. |mankind; but they have produced it through the ope. 
It appeared when he was twenty-five or twenty-six. | rations of intermediate agents. They have moved the 
When, at forty, he wrote the “Thoughis on the/intellects which have moved the world. It is in the 
causes of the existing Discontents,” his reason and|** Essays” alone that the mind of Bacon is brought 
his judgment had reached their full maturity; but his/into immediate contact with the minds of ordinary 
eloquence was still in its splendid dawn. At fifty,|readers. ‘There, he opens an exoteric school, and he 
his rhetoric was quite a8 rich as good taste would talks to plain men in language which every body un 
rmit; avd when he died, at almost seventy, it had/derstands, about things in which every body is inter- 
come ungracefully gorgeous.—In his youth he/ested. He has thus enabled those who must other. 
wrote on the emotions produced by mountains and| wise have taken his merits on trust to judge for them. 
cascades ; by the master-pieces of painting and seulp-|selves: and the great body of readers have, during 
ture; by the faces and necks of beautiful women; in|several generations, acknowledged that the man who 
the style of a parliamentary report. In his old age,/has treated with such consummate ability questions 
he discussed treaties and tariffs in the most fervid and| with which they are familiar, may well be supposed 
brilliant language of romance. It is strange that the|to deserve all the praise bestowed on him by those 
Essay on the “Sublime and Beautiful,” and the|who have sat in his inner school. 
“* Letter to a Noble Lord,” should be the productions} Without any disparagement to the admirable trea- 
of one man. But it is far more strange that the Essay|tise De Augmentis, we must say that, in our judg- 
should have been a production of his youth, and the|ment, Bacon's greatest performance is the first book 
Letter of his old age. of the Novum Organum. All the peculiarities of his 
We will give very short specimens of Bacon’s two/extraordinary mind are found there in the highest per- 
styles. In 1597, he wrote thus :—* Crafty men con-| fection. Many of the aphorisms, but particularly those 
temo studies; simple men admire them; and wise|in which he gives examples of the influence of the 
men use them; for they teach not their own use: that|idola, show a nicety of observation that has never 
is a wisdom without them, and won by observation.|been surpassed. Every part of the book blazes with 
Read not to contradict, nor to believe, but to weigh| wit, but with wit which is employed only to illustrate 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to|and decorate truth. No book ever made so great 2 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di-| revolution in the mode of thinking—overthrew so many 
gested. Reading maketh a full man, conference a| prejudices—introduced so many new opinions. Yet 
ready man, and writing an exact man. And therefore/no book was ever written in a less contentious spirit. 
if a man write little, he had need have a great me-|Ii truly conquers with chalk and not with steel. Pro- 
mory; if he confer little, have a present wit; and if|position after proposition enters into the mind,—is re- 
he read little, have much cunning to seem to know|ceived not as an invader, but as a welcome friend,— 
that he doth not. Histories make men wise, poets|and though previously unknown, becomes at once do- 
witty, the mathematics subtle, natural philosophy|mesticated. But what we most admire is the vast 
deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to con-|capacity of that intellect which, without effort, takes 
tend.” It will hardly be disputed that this is a pas-|in at once all the domains of science,—all the past, 
sage to be “chewed and digested.” We do not be-|the present, and the future,—all the errors of two thou- 
lieve that Thucydides himself has anywhere com-|sand years,—all the encouraging signs of the passing 
pressed so much thought into so small a space. |times,—all the bright hopes of the coming age.— 
In the additions which Bacon afterwards made to|Cowley, who was among the most ardent and not 
the “ Essays,” there is nothing superior in truth or|among the least discerning followers of the new phi- 
weight to what we have quoted. But his style was|losophy, has, in one of his finest poems, compared 
constantly becoming richer and softer. The follow-|Bacon to Moses standing on Mount Pisgah. It is to 
ing passage, first published in 1625, will show the ex-| Bacon, we think, as he appears in the first book of the 
tent of the change :—* Prosperity is the blessing ‘of, Novum Organum, that the comparison applies with 
the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of the | peculiar felicity. There we see the great Lawgiver 
New, which carrieth the greater benediction and the|looking round from his lonely elevation on an infivite 
clearer evidence of God’s favour. Yet, even in the expanse ;—behind him a wilderness of dreary sands 
Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp you shall|and bitter waters in which successive generations 
hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pen-|have sojourned, always moving, yet never advancing, 
cil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describ-|reaping no harvest and building no abiding city ; be- 
ing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. |fore him a goodly land, a land of promise, a land 





Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes ;/flowing with milk and honey. While the moultiinde 
and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We) below saw only the flat sterile desert in which they 
see in needle works and embroideries it is more pleas-|had so long wandered, bounded on every side by 
ing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn/a near horizon, or diversified only by some deceitful 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work|mirage, he was gazing from a far higher stand, on 
upon a lightsome ground. Judge therefore of oy lovelier country,—following with his eye the long 


pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye.|course of fertilizing rivers, through ample pastures, 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant|and under the bridges of great capitals,—measuring 
when they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity |the distances of marts and havens, and portioning out 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis-|all those wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba. 
cover virtue.” } 

It is by the “ Essays” that Bacon is best known to| It is painful to turn back from contemplating Be- 
the multitude. The Novum Organum and the Dejcon’s philosophy to contemplate his life. Yet without 
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so turning back it is impossible fairly to estimate his 
wers. He left the University at an earlier age than 
that at which most people repair thither. 


While yet 
a boy he was plunged into the midst of diplomatic 
business. Thence he passed to the study of a vast 
technical system of law, and worked his way up 
through a succession of laborious offices to the high- 
est post in his profession. In the mean time he took 
an active part in every Parliament; he was an adviser 
of the Crown; he paid court with the greatest assi- 
duity and address to all whose favour was likely to 
be of use to him; he lived mnch in sogiety; he noted 
the slightest peculiarities of character and the slight- 
est changes of fashion. Scarcely any man has led a 
more stirring life than that which Bacon led from six- 
teen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better en- 
titled tu be called a thorough man of the world. The 
founding of a new philosophy, the imparting of a new 
direction to the minds of speculators,—this was the 
amusement of his leisure, the work of hours occasion- 
ally stolen from the Woolsack and the Council Board. 
This consideration, while it increases the admiration 
with which we regard his intellect, increases also our 
regret that such an intellect should so often have been 
unworthily employed. He well knew the better course, 
and had, at one time, resolved to pursue it. “I con- 
fess,” said he in a letter written when he was stil! 
youngs “that I have as vast contemplative ends as I 
ave moderate civil ends.” Had his civil ends con- 
tinued to be moderate, he would have been, not only 
the Moses, but the Joshua of philosophy. He would 
have fulfilled a large part of his own magnificent pre- 
dictions. He would have led his followers, not on! 
to the verge, but into the heart of the promised Ace 
He would not merely have pointed out, but would 
have divided the spoil. Above all, he would have 
left not only a great, but a spotless name. Mankind 
would then have heen able to esteem their illustrious 
benefactor. We should not then be compelled to re- 
gerd his character with mingled contempt and admi- 
tation—with mingled aversion and gratitude. We 
should not then regret that there should be so many 
proofs of the narrowness and selfishness of a heart, 
the benevolence of which was yet large enough to 
take in all races and all ages. e should not then 
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From the London and Westminster Review. (Radical.) 
PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN CANADA, 


In the second number of the ** London Review,” 
published in July, 1835, we laid before our readers a 
very full exposition of the misgovernment which has 
so long prevailed in the Canadas, and of the discon- 
tent which has been generated thereby. 

After enumerating the manifold evils and abuses 
which have sprung out of the system of coloni«l go+ 
vernment, established by what is called the Quebec 
Constitutional Act (31 Geo. IIL., c. te our 
article concluded with the following summary of the 
reforms demanded by the Assembly of Lower Ca- 
vada :— 

“In this situation of affairs, Lord Gosford and two 
Commissioners are about to proceed to Canada, and 
inquire into the grievances of the Canadian people, 
and report thereupon. What is likely to be the result 
of this inquiry ?” 

** Our answer is, that let the commission make what 
report it pleases, only one result can follow: and that 
is, the demands of the House of Assembly must be ac- 
ceded to. 

“1, An Elective Council must be granted to the 
people, and the present Legislative Council abolished. 

“2. The whole of the revenue must be placed 
entirely under the contro! of the people of Canada, 

“3. The Judges must be nade responsible to the 
Provincial Legisiature, and not to the King.” 

The Commissioners above spoken of reached Ca- 
nada in the autumn of the same year, 1335, and in the 
ensuing wirter Sir John Colborne, the Governor of 
Upper Canada, who had rendered himself extreme! 
obnoxious to the people of that province, was recalled, 
and his place was supplied by Sir Francis Head. 

The object of this article is to detail the Everest 
proceedings of these personages; and we think we 
shall show that they have not merely failed to allay, 
but that, aided by be disingensous—we had almost 
said treacherous—instructions with which they were 
furnished by Lord Glenelg, they have materially aug- 
mented the discontents which existed at the time of 
their arrival. 

Previous to the departure of Lord Gosford and his 





have to blush for the disingenvousness of the most 
devoted worshipper of eposdlaties truth,—for the ser- 
vility of the boldest champion of intellectual freedom. 
We should not then have seen the same man at one 
time far in the van, and at another time far in the rear 
of his generation. We should not then be forced to! 
own, that he who first treated legislation as a science 
was among the last Englishmen who used the rack, | 
that he who first summoned philosophers to the 
oe work of interpreting nature was among the last 
n 
de 


ishmen who sold justice. And we should con- 

e our survey of a life placidly, honourably, bene-| 
ficently passed, * in industrious observations, ground-| 
td conclusions, and profitable inventions and disco-| 
veries,”’* with feelings wy different from those with | 
which we now turn away from the checkered specta- 
tle of so much glory and so much shame. 
=—— 


* From a Letter of Bacon to Lord Burleigh. 





fellow Commissioners,* Mr. Roebuck, in his capacity 
of agent to the House of Assembly, laid before the 
colonial minister, Lord Glenelg, a full and explicit 
statement, in writing, of the views and demands of 
that House. 

This document, which has since been printed both 
in the colony and in this omens. is in every respect 
a most able state paper. The reforms demanded by 
the Ne ey especially the abolition of the present 
Legislative Council, and the substitution of an elective 
second chamber, are there insisted upon with great 
weight of argument, and Lord Glenelg is warned of 






























* The Commissioners were Lord Gosford, Sir Charles 
Grey, and Sir George Gipps. Lord Gosford was also 
appointed Governur-in-Chief, in the place of Lord 
Aylmer, a Governor so bad, that any change must have 
been for the better. 

See Mr. Roebuck’s pamphlet entitled “ Existing 
Difficulties in the Government of the Canadas’ (being 
a reprint of the article which appeared in this Review, 
with additions.) The document alluded to is to be 
found in the Appendix of the pamphlet. 
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the serious consequences which may result from re-|the differences between this country and Canada, he 
fusing them. thought that, while negotiations were still pending, it 
The hope was at first entertained, and we may say|would be extremely injudicious, and might lead to 
encouraged, that the Commissioners had carried out|great inconvenience if the instructions given to the 
powers to concede these reforms. Sir George Grey,| Commissioners were to be made public.” Hereupon 
it is true, excused himself from laying the instructions | Mr. Roebuck, being “* determined to let the ministry 
hefore Parliament on the ground of respect to the Ca-| have a complete trial on this matter,” consented to with- 
nadians, as such instructions should be first laid be- draw his motion. At the very moment that Sir George 
fore the Assembly. That done, he promised they Grey was thus expatiating on the “ great inconve- 
should be presented to the House. inience,”’ the * extreme injudiciousness”’ of permitting 
When the Commissioners reached Canada, their the instructions to be made public, they were in every 
talk was everywhere, and at al! times, liberal in the|one’s hands in Canada, by means of a diplomatic 
extreme. Lord Gosford spoke of himself and his col-| blunder of Sir Francis Head. 
leagues as the nominees of a reforming re ap-| The Legislature of Upper Canada was in session 
pointed for no other purpose than to carry out reforms.| when Sir Francis reached the province in February. 
Of himself, individually, he spoke only as the friend Accompanying his first message were extracts, giving 
of O'Connell. His previous conduct in Armagh had |nearly all the material part of the instructions to the 
tended to produce an impression in his favour. His|\Commissioners. It appeared that he had been per- 
instructions he seldom alluded to without expressly mitted to communicate the substance of the Commis- 
asserting their liberality. “1 am convinced,” said |sioners’ instructions with his own; but not havin 
his Lordship, in conversation with a leading member) been long enough in the official ranks to have icons 
of the Assembly, a few days before the commence- that substance in diplomatic language means shadow, 
ment of the session, ‘I am convinced that my instruc-| he committed the irremediable blunder which we have 
tions will satisfy you when they are known. ‘The described. 
day after to-morrow will be the great day of revela-| The dislike of Sir George Grey that the instructions 
tions ; the whole country will then know as much as I should see the light, and his conviction that their pub- 
know of the intentions of his Majesty. I shall speak lication would produce “ great inconvenience,” would 
all I know without reserve.” In consequence of this be “ extremely injudicious,” were now fully explained 
fair speaking, previous to the commencement of the|on the face of the instructions themselves. In sub- 
session, Lord Gosford gained the good-will, if not|stance they amounted to a refusal of the demands of 
the perfect confidence, of the members of the Assem-|the Assembly, whilst there was some slight shadow 
bly, and, indeed, of the mass of the people. He gained, of liberality in their tone. Lord Gosford had confined 
also, the bitter hatred of the colonial Tories, whose himself to the latter; Sir Francis Head, as we have 
journals abused him in terms of the utmost virulence, seen, blundered in the former. 
proving that they too had been deceived by his pro-| The object of the Colonial Minister and the Go- 
fessions. vernor in attempting to deceive the Assembly and 
At length came the promised “ day of revelations ;”| people of Lower Canada, by dealing in fairer words 
but nothing of the kind expected from the Governor's than their real intentions justified, is obvious enough. 
professions was revealed. There was a speech from) The Assembly had refused supplies for some years, 
the throne ; without it, the beautiful copy of the Bri- in order to enforce the reforms for which they con- 
tish Constitution which prevails in Canada would not tended, and it was thought that if the suspicions of 
have met with due observance. It was, however,|the Assembly could be lulled, the Executive might 
wholly unsatisfactory to the Canadians. Itwas silent possibly obtain a vote of money, perhaps even a per- 
on all the topics they deemed most important. If manent-civil list, which would render the offical party 
Lord Gosford did “ speak all he knew,” it was clear independent of the Assembly for an indefinite period. 
he knew nothing. He said nothing of a change in|In this hope, however, they were deceived. 
the constitution of the Council. Hesaid nothing of giv-/ After the disclosure of the instructions, which 
ing up the revenue to the Assembly—reforms which dashed all the hopes previously entertained, the 
were the head and front of the popular demands. The| House of Assembly determined to refuse Lyre “4 
consequence was, that the degree of hope—we cannot rily all arrears. In order, however, to meet the Ex- 
call it confidence—to which Lord Gosford’s profes-|ecutive in a spirit of conciliation, and to show how 
sions had given birth, was well nigh destroyed. /unwilling they were to throw any unnecessary impe- 
Still the good-will of the Members of Assembly to-|diment in the way of the Governor, the Assembly 
wards the Governor was not as yet impaired. The) voted a six months’ supply, with the conditions they 
Commission, the Assembly did not, in fact, could not,|had previously insisted on. The principal condition 
recognize ; but, 2s Governor, Lord Gosford was treated |was, that individuals holding more than one office 
with all possible respect. should only draw the salary of one, namely, the most 
The instructions being thus, notwithstanding the|highly paid. This bill, however, not being palatable 
promise of Sir George Grey and the statements of Lord |to the official party, was lost in that party's house— 
Gosford, withheld from the Colonial Legislature, it the Legislative Council. 
became the duty of Mr. Roebuck again to ask for) This body, so ridiculously defended as the repre 
them in his place in the House of Commons. This he sentative of the aristocratic principle, when it repre- 
did on the 16th of February. Sir George Grey, after|/sents nothing but a few overbearing bureaucrats, now 
acknowledging that “the House of Assembly had/vented its rage by a wholesale rejection of the mea- 
shown they were actuated by the most honest and/sures of the Assembly. All the Bills which the As 
ardent wish to promote the interests of the colony,”’|sembly passed for the internal improvement of the 
urged upon Mr. Roebuck’s consideration that, “ inas-|country were rejected, except one ; and that (a Bill to 
much as there was now a fair prospect of adjusting construct a rail-road between Lower Canada and New 
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Brunswick) was reserved for the royal sanction by 
the Governor-in-Chief. The Elementary School Bill 
and other Education Bills were among those rejected 
by the Council, In consequence of this it became 
necessary to shut up no less than 1,665 schools, es- 
tablished under provincial Acts, thus depriving no 
less than 40,000 scholars of the means of instruc- 
tion. 


“The party of the Legislative Council,” says Mr. 
Roebuck, “are usually uncommonly pathetic in their 
lamentations over the ignorance of the Canadian popu- 
lation. The true worth of their hypocritical whining 
ishere made manifest. They talk of ignorance, and 
deprecate it, so long as such talk forwards, or seems to 
forward, their paltry purposes. They willingly do all 
they can to foster and continue ignorance, the moment 
that by so doing the same vile ends may be served.”— 


Existing Difficulties, p. 39. 


The Six Month’s Supply Bill (a measure worthy 
of occasional imitation in the Imperial Parliament) 
was carried on the 23d of February, against a coun- 
ter-proposal to vote arrears. When this result was 


made known, murmurs of applause were heard in the 
gallery and below the bar of the House, which were 
with difficulty checked. 
strain their feelings. 
From this time to the close of the session, the 
House was chiefly occupied in receiving reports from 


The people could not re- 


the standing-committee on grievances (chiefly on th 

conduct of delinquent public offlcers,) in discussing a 
Bill for the reform of the Legislative Council, and 
lastly, in carrying an address to the King, and both 
Houses of Parliament, reiterating their grievances, 
and remonstrating agaiust the conduct we have just 
letailed. 

The official personages whose conduct was inquir- 
ed into and condemned by a committee of the Assem- 
bly, and subsequeutly the wh.ie House, were 
Judges Gale, Thompson and Fletcher ; Sherifls Gugy 
and Witehe; Mr. Felton, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands; and some others. 

Judge Gale was appointed by Lord Aylmer for no 
ther reason, it should seem, than that he was hateful! 
tothe popular party. He had been objected to on the 
ground of his having been a violeut partisan of the 
obnoxious Lord Dalhousie, and the declared enemy of 
those laws which he was called to administer. The 
objection was abundantly sustained, and was pro- 
nounced to be valid by Mr. Npring Rice, who, when 
Colonial Minister, disallowed the appointwent. Lord 
Aylmer disregarded Mr. Rice’s instructions, end con- 
linued the man in his offiee, where, to the dishonour 
of our colonia! administration, he still remains. 

Malversatious in office have been brought home to 

Judge Fletcher; Judge Thompson has been proved 
‘o be an habitual and notorious drunkard; and yet 
these persons are stil] permitted to hold their offices.* 
——— 
_* We cannot avoid citing one case, to give the rea- 
eran idea of the kind of justice which is dispensed 
ty judges who hold office during the pleasure of the 
Crown, that is, of the colonial executive :— 

In December, 1835, a man perished of cold in the 
gol of Montreal. The matter was investigated by the 
Assembly, and culpable neglect was proved against 
the Sheriff, Gugy, and his officer the jailor. An Ad- 

was pte iar voted, praying for their dismis- 
al. This was not complied with ; but the Attorney- 


by 
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The case of Felton is one of peculiar atrocity. The 
evidence of his having defrauded the government— 
that is, the public—of some thousand acres of land, 
was made so clear, that the delinquent Commissioner 
could no longer be screened, and he was suspeuded 
from his oflice. Mr. Spring Rice, however, when 
Colonial Secretary, admitting the enormity of the of- 
fence of which Felton appeared to be guilty, actually 
directed the Governor to compromise the affair by re- 
quiring merely the payment of the value of the lands 
of which he had reason to believe the public were de- 
frauded! Of Felton’s guilt there cannot be much 
doubt; but whether guilty or innocent, suspension, 
except during the prosecution of an inquiry, must al- 
ways be injustice. If he be guilty, suspension is no 
punishment for his crime; dismissal from office, the 
refunding of his ill-gotten gains, and punishment, 
been at once enforced; if, however, he 
be not guilty, suspension becomes an act of gross in- 
justice to the individual. It is, in facet, a lazy expe- 
dient, worthy only of a British Colonial Minister—an 
expedient which is nearly certain to end in impunity 
to the de linquent official, and injustice to the public, 
and, therefore, productive of disgust and discontent, to 
the suffering people of the colony. 

All the including those of Sheriffs 
Gugy and Witcher, were such as to call for the im- 
mediate interference of the Colonial Office: yet they 
have been, and we have no doubt will continue to be, 
illowed to drag on until the evils of colonial misrule 
shall be carried beyond the endurance of the people— 
a consummation which we take to be rapidly ap- 
yroaching in both provinces. 

The last legislative act of the Assembly was to 
embody their demand for an elective Legislative 
Council in the form of a Bill, which passed the 
House by a very large majority. A preliminary ob- 
jection to this Bill by the official party was, that it 
proposed to repeal a portion of an imperial statute, 


should have 


above cases, 


General (another during pleasure official) sent a bill 
of indictment for murder against the jailor, to the 
grand jury. This jury was nominated by Gugy, the 
Sheriff, an implicated party, and of course the bill was 
not found. 

The whole proceeding was regarded as a mockery 
of justice, and Lord Gosford’s popularity was much 
But the most important part of the 
case is to come. A newspaper, called “La Minerve,” 
called the jury a ** packed jury.” The jury took im- 
mediate coguizance of the libel, presented it to the 
Court as such, and the Attorney General moved at once 
that a writ of attachment should issue against the prin- 
ter, Duvernay; and for what, does the reader imagine? 
—for contempt of Court! ‘The Court, without hearing 
evidence even to the fact of the publication, granted 
the attachment, and the printer gave bail. The next 
term the defendant was served with interrogatories. 
‘*Are you proprietor of ‘La Minerve”” “Did you 
publish the article in question’”’ Duvernay, being on 
his oath, was obliged to answer * Yes.” On this con- 
fession he was sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of 20/. The judge remarked that 
the proceeding was one of peculiar mildness, for it 
was left to the defendant himself to say whether he was 
guilty.or not; from which, if it were not a mere clap- 
trap, nothing could have been inferred but that the 
man was punished because he would not perjure bim- 
self. 


damaged by it. 
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which a provincial and subordinate legislature is not 
competent to do. But to alter the constitution which 
the Act created, by a law passed in the forms which 
the Act itself prescribes, is neither a repeal nor a vio- 
lation of it. The Act in question has already been 
amended without the aid of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Act constituted a House of Assembly of fifty 
members ; in process of time parts of the country be- 
eame thickly inhabited, which, when the Act first 
came into operation, were uninhabited wastes. A Bill, 
repealing so much of the Act as related to the Assem- 
bly and the division of the province, and making a 
new division, and adding to the number of members 
returned, was accordingly passed, first by the Assem- 
bly, next by the Council, subsequently received the 
Governor’s assent, and is now part of the Canadian 
constitution. No objection was made to this local 
amendment at the time; why then should objections 
now be made to the principle? The answer is easy. 
In the former case the local oligarchy conceived 
themselves likely to be benefited; in the more recent 
case they see prospective ruin. 

With the present Legislative Council the prelimi- 
nary objection need scarcely have been raised, as they 
are not very likely to pass a Bill for their own de- 
struction. Without their destruction, however, the 

acification of Canada is impossible; and as the 

ing has the prerogative of peer-making, under ano- 
ther name, there as well as here, the readiest and 
least troublesome way of rendering the Council elec- 
tive would be to furnish the King’s representative 
with a sufficient number of blank mandamuses, to en- 
able him to give a majority in the Council to the 
views of the Assembly cal of the people at large. 
Thus might imperial legislation—always an evil 
where a local legislature exists—be avoided. 

The alteration in the Legislative Council has been 
objected to on various pretexts, some of which are 
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jof British descent in Lower Canada at 150,000, the 
|persons represented by members opposed to the wish- 
‘es of the majority do not exceed 40,000—a miserable 
| minority out of a population exceeding 600,000; yet 
|it is to the will of this minority that the present sys- 
tem gives effect. 

It is urged that an elective Council would weaken, 
and ultimately destroy, the connexion between the 
colony and the mother country. We assert, that the 
maintenance of the present system will not merely ul- 
timately, but even speedily, destroy that connexion. 
The Council is the great cause of discontent. The 
chief complaint of the Canadians against the Impe- 
‘rial Government is, not that it is itself directly and 
immediately oppressive, but that it maintains and 
supports the Legislative Council. And well may this 
monstrous institution be offensive to the colony. There 
may be differences on the question, how much of the 
government of the colony should belong to the colony 
‘itself, and how much to the mother country !—but 
most people will allow that all the power ought to 
belong either to the mother country or to the colony. 
The colony exercises its powers through its represen- 
tative body. The mother country exercises its pow- 
ers through the Governor; and, by means of Parlia- 
ment and the Colonial Office, can hold him responsi- 
ble for whatever he does in the exercise of them. But 
here is a third power, co-equal with these two, aad 
representing neither the mother country nor the colo- 
ny, but a band of jobbing officials solely: not only 
frustrating the wishes of the colony, but superseding 
the authority of the mother country, since the Bills 
which embody the demands of the people, being re- 
jected in the Upper House, never come regularly be- 
fore the Governor or the Colonial Minister at all. 

Mr. Roebuck, in his pamphlet, shows conclusively 
that an elective Council would tend more than any 
other measure to prevent a rupture between the colony 





curious, as exhibiting the shifts to which the enemies! and the mother country. We regret that we have not 
of responsible colonial governments are occasionally! space to transfer to our columns the whole of his 
driven. One of the Commissioners, in conversation! ejoge and logical reasoning; but we cannot resist the 


with one of the liberal party, hinted that a strong ob-| 
jection to granting the reform in question was, that 
the majority demanding the change, though over- 
whelming, was composed chiefly of persons of French 
origin, whilst the minority opposed to the change con- 
sisted chiefly of persons of British origin. If the 
population had not been of mixed origin, said the 
Commissioner, there could be no objection to the pro- 
posed change. Well, then, was the reply—try the 
reform in Upper Canada, where it is prayed for by a 
large majority, all of British origin. And how, read- 
er, do you think the Commissioner got out of this 
awkward dilemma? By replying, that although of one 
origin, the people were not so unanimous asin Lower 
Canada. Here are hard conditions of reform indeed 
—uniformity of origin and unanimity of opinion; the 
alternative being no other than to give complete effect 
to the will of a contemptible minority ! 

But if the question of an elective Council were 
left to the decision of the people of British origin 
alone, it would be carried in the affirmative by a lar 
majority. The township-counties, inhabited ptm 
by persons of British origin, for the most part return 
members favourable to the elective principle ; and in 
one of the counties for which opponents of the prin- 
ciple sit, they only prevailed over their adversaries by 
a small majority. Estimating the whole population 


|temptation of presenting to the reader the concluding 
paragraph :-— 


‘If,’ (says Mr, Roebuck) “ the separation be to take 
place violently, it will be a matter of no moment, that 
jit is opposed by the present Legislative Council. Ra- 
ther, indeed, would such opposition aid any measure of 
separation. The decisions of the Council have no moral 
force with the people, while the House of Assembly 
completely represents the whole population. The Le- 
gislative Council represents no part of them. Whe 
ever the time for violent separation may come, if come 
it must, the assent of the Council will neither be needed 
nor looked for. On the other hand, if the Council were 
‘elected, and represented either the whole or a portion 
of the people, then its co-operation would be looked 
for, and would be needed. There is greater difficulty 
assuredly in gaining the assent of two separate bodies 
to so dangerous a proceeding—one involving so awful 
|a responsibility as a revolution—than in gaining that of 
one only. If the second Assembly were composed of 
older men, or of persons elected for a longer term, the 
difficulty would be materially increased. In no way 
could the breach between the mother country and the 
colonies be hindered by the existing Council, while in 
many and important ways it might be delayed by a” 
elective one. The true friends, therefore, of English 
dominion, ought to desire the change now so eagerly 
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PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN CANADA. 


demanded by the Canadians themselves.”—Ezisting 
Difficulties, p. 52. 


The last measure of the Assembly—their address 
to the King and the two Houses of Parliament—was 
passed by a majority of 55 to 7, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1836. In it the Assembly dwell upon the ex- 
pectations which had been raised by the conduct of 
the Governor, and the disappointment caused by the 
disclosure of the instructions to the Commissioners : 
after which, in the most temperate, yet in the firmest 
language, they reiterate their previous demand for— 

Ist. An elective Council. 

2d. The — of the Tenure’s Act, and the Act 
creating the British-American Land Company. 

3d. Complete Parliamentary control over the whole 
of the lands belonging to the colony. 

4th. Complete contro! over revenue and expendi- 
ture. 
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sembly, the Mayor and Corporation, the citizens of 
Toronto, the Alliance (an extensive reform society,) 
all carried addresses to the Governor, remonstrating 
in the strongest terms against the course he had pur- 
sued, and declaring their want of confidence in the 
men he had chosen. In his replies he merely ad- 
hered with the most pertinacious obstinacy to his first 

oint, declaring that an Executive Council, as it had 
eee understood, was no part of the constitution ; 
that he alone was responsible; and that therefore he 
alone would hold the power. If this be really Sir 
Francis Head’s opinion, why appoint a Council at all? 
To appoint a Tory Council was an uncalled-for insult 
to the people. 

In his answer to the address of the citizens of To- 
ronto, Sir Francis Head commenced by stating, that 
as he presumed several among those who addressed 
him were of the industrious classes, he should adapt 
his language to their capacity, and speak in the plain- 


The address also contains an explicit declaration, est manner of which he was capable. Now, under 
that the redress of grievances must precede any per- any circumstances, this would have evinced great 
manent appropriation of money. want of tact. If it was Sir Francis’s opinion than 

The firmness of the House of Assembly has since other than plain language would have been unsuited 
been put to another test, and they have sustained it to those whom he addressed, he was quite right in 
most nobly. adopting “* plain language; but to /e// them that he 

On the 22d of September, 1836, the Assembly was should do so was in the highest degree injudicious. 
talled together to receive Lord Glenelg’s answer to It turned out, however, that Sir Francis Head's con- 
their address. The answer was only a reiteration of descension was quite out of place. The “ industri- 
the instructions—the demands of the Assembly being ous” citizens treated Sir Francis with a rejoinder, 
once more refused. Upon this the Assembly addressed which must have interfered considerably with his self- 
the Governor, repeating the determination they came complacency. ‘They tell him, that being sensible of 


to at the close of the session of 1835-6: namely, that the yr sempune of knowledge, they have, “ by their 


the redress of grievances must precede a vote of sup- own efforts and at their own expense, so far success- 
plies. This address was carried, in committee, by fully laboured, as to be able to appreciate good writ- 
majorities varying from 58 to 6, aud 54 to 9; the ma- ing and fair reasoning.” They then, “lest his Ex- 
jority also threatening to retire to their homes, and cellency should doubt their sufficient apprehension of 
to leave no quorum. The House was dismissed, after the matter,” proceed to expose both Sir Francis’s 
a session of about a fortnight. writing and reasoning in the most perfect manner con- 

We must now turn to the sister province of Upper ceivable. They show that neither in “ good writing” 
Canada, in order to show the progress of discontent nor “ in fair reasoning” was the pompous and foolish 
under Sir Francis Head. Governor a match for them. 

Sir Francis, like Lord Gosford, began with liberal From this time forward but little harmony existed 
professions; but after his first blunder he was not between the Governor and the House of Assembly; 
slow to embroil himself with the House of Assembly. and an occurrence which came to light, in the highest 
One of his first acts had been to call to the Executive degree discreditable to Sir Francis Head, almost put 
Council (a species of privy council, one of the duties a stop to all communication between them. The facts 
of which is to advise the Governor) several very po- are these :— 
pularmen. ‘This helped to confirm the impression In some way or other the Assembly got an intima- 
which his professions had generated—namely, that he tion that some agreement had been entered into be- 
Was appointed to carry into effect those reforms for tween the Council and Sir Francis Head, to the effect 
which the Assembly had prayed. Not long after, that, in case of his demise, or absence, the govern- 
however, on the Council’s making an attempt to ex- ment should devolve on a particular member of the 
ercise what had always been deemed the function of Council in preference to the rest. The House accord- 
that body—namely, to advise the Governor—Sir Fran- ingly addressed the Governor to know whether such 
cis turned round upon them, and told them, that he bond or agreement had been entered into. ‘To this 
being responsible, and not they, he should not for the address Sir Francis replied— 


future s of t : 
se consult them. Herecpon the members of the ‘*I have entered into no bond or agreement of any 


Council resigned in a body. 

If the matter had stopped here there would at least 
have been no inconsistency in the proceeding. But 
no sooner had the persons who enjoyed the confidence 
of the people resigned than the Governor called to’ 
his Executive Council a new set of men, nearly all. 
of whom were of the Ultra Tory party, and moreover 
extremely obnoxious to the people. This at once de- 
Stroyed all confidence in Sir Francis Head’s profes- 
sions of reform, and loud expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion poured in from all quarters. The House of As-| 


sort with my present Executive Council, and I do not 
possess, nor does there exist in Council, any document 
of such a nature between two or more of the said 
Council.” 


The matter, however, was referred to a committee 
of the Assembly ; and before this committee the two 
executive councillors, supposed to be parties to the 
paper in question, were examined. ‘They were com- 
pelled to state that there was such a paper or agree- 
ment (they could not call it a bond, because it was 
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not in legal form ;) and that it was drawn up by the\petty offices not merely enable the Governor to com- 
Governor himself. Hereupon the committee reports :—, mand the votes of the incumbents and their families, 
** The Honourable R. B. Sullivan, the Presiding but renders subservient to the will of the Executive 
canes afthy Runadiion Caenailtaktinn Siena all those (including that numerous class, fathers of 
Captain Baldwin, informed the committee, as will ap- families”) who view office with a longing oe. It & 

| } in, — | . 
pear by the minutes of their evidence, marked and fearful 0 contemplate the extent of demoralization in 
hereunto appended, that a paper bad been signed, Upper Canada arising from this single cause. One 
whereby Mr. Sullivan declared his intention, in the Single office may stand as the bait for a dozen hungry 
event of his Excellency’s death, not to administer the €Xpectants, and were it not for the existence of a m- 
vovernment, although by the royal instruction in such merous and independent yeomanry, it would be diffi- 
a ease, the administration would devolve on him as pre- cult to say where the evil would end. 
siding councillor; but to resign his office, in order to| The next source of political corruption is the sys 
avoid the administration of the government, and that tem of disposing of waste lands, for a price payable 
this paper was not only in existence, but was drawn up by instalments. The Land Company and other large 
hy his Excellency himself, in the Council Chamber, and landholders are in the habit of selling lands at a price 
delivered to Mr. Allen, the next senior member, in the | payable in four or five annual instalments. The io- 

dustrious settler, ever eager to possess land, no sooner 
saves enough money to pay an instalment than he pur- 
choses alot. Ina majority of cases the purchasers 
fall behind-hand with the second or third instalment, 
when their independence is for the present destroyed. 
The agents of the Land Company are members of the 
colonial oligarchy, so that we may be sure they ar 
not slow to profit, for political purposes, by the fears 
of these dependent debtors. Any actual exertion of 
their ultimate power is seldom, perhaps never, neces- 
sary. 

Another fruitful source of corruption is the power 
of the Government so to regulate the disposal of waste 
lands as to create votes, by creating small freeholds. 

He does not deny the fact, but contends that This power Sir Francis Head is stated to have en- 

cument was not “of the nature applied for:”’ ployed to an enormous extent, and the statement is 
cludes by saying * I denied no such thing; supported by an abundance of evidence. 

hut’ —reader, pray thee mark the buf—* stated that !| When a settler acquires land of the Crown in Ca- 

entered into no bend or What is this!nada he receives what is called a location-ticket. 

but a denial ? | This empowers him to go upon the lot of land ; but 

From this time forward Sir Francis Head’s lan-| before he can obtain a good title, it is incumbent upon 
guage and conduct were characteristic rather of alhim to perform what are called the settlement-duties, 
madman than of a person in sane mind. He threw| which consist of clearing a certain small portion, and 
himself completely into the arms of the Tories, forgot erecting a log-house. The Assembly decided that the 
all his previous professions of reform, and indulged | possession of a location-ticket did not confer a vote, 
in the most offensive language towards the reformers,!and so it was held till lately. Votes however have, 
whom he designated as revolutionists, rebels, &c. &e.| at the present election, been recorded on this qualif- 

The Assembly, in the mean time, got through their| cation, and as the Assembly is the tribunal of deci- 
business with all possible despatch; and to mark their| sion, it is not likely a Tory Assembly will decide the 
sense of Sir Francis Head’s conduct, they refused point against the Executive. It is stated, and the 
supplies. Hereupon the Governor did in Upper Ca-| statement is supported by much evidence, that at least 
nada what the Council did in Lower Canada—he with-| 5000 votes have been created on small, chiefly quar- 
held the royal assent from all the Appropriation Biils|ter-acre, lots. Now it is more than probable that 1200 
which had been passed by the two Houses. He after-/or 1500 would have been quite sufficient, aided by 
wards thought proper to attribute to the rejection of| other expedients, to turn the elections in Sir Francis 
the Supply Bill, amounting to only about 7000/., the! Head’s favour. 
| The former House, as we have stated, had forty 


presence of his Exceilency and the whole council.” 


The committee then adds, with a diguified delicacy 


of language :— 


“The respect which your Committee feel for his 
Excellency’s high office, forbids their dwelling upon 
the mortifying subject of the contradiction between his 
Excellency’s answer and those gentlemen’s testimony; 

{they will onlv sav, that it must of course de strov 

mfidence in future in his Excelleney’s assertions.” 
> . , > >. 

to Lord Glene lo, dated 2lIst April, 

ucis Head attempts to explain the mat- 

explanation is a tissue of miserabie quib- 


agreement,” 


whole of the distress and inconvenience which arose! 


from the loss of all the money Bills. 
At the end of May the Governor dissolved the 
House of Assembly. The new elections took place 


at the end of June and the beginning of July; the 


Reformers ; the present contains only twenty. Each 
|eounty returns two members, so that it would only be 
necessary to overwhelm ten counties with these new- 
made voters, and the object will be attained. The 


result was, that a House, consisting of forty or forty-|average number of voters in each county does not 
one Tories and twenty Reformers, was substituted for| certainly reach 1000, and perhaps not 800; hence 150, 
a House containing forty Reformers to twenty Tories. |or even 100 obedient Tory votes, added to the consti 
This extraorcinary result astonished the whole coun-|tuency of each of ten counties (making 1500, or even 
try. How it was brought about we shall briefly ex-|1000 on the whole,) would be adequate to the effect. 
plain. Now it is currently stated in Upper Canada, that 5000 
In Upper Canala the Executive possesses extraor-|—a number probably exaggerated—of such votes were 
dinary means of corruption. In the first place, the|made: and yet this is called a re-action ! 
Governor has at his disposal an almost infinite num-| Several minor, but almost equally unjustifiable ex- 
ber of small places—the tenure of which is “during |pedients were resorted to. The polling-places were 
pleasure’’—a'll over the country. These innumerable | arbitrarily fixed in parts of the counties likely to be 
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most convenient to the Tory candidates. The day of 
election, for places where a Tory return was tolerably 
certain, was fixed several days in advance of the other 
elections, in order that such returns might depress the 
Liberals, and encourage and stimulate the Tories. In 
addition to al! this, Sir Francis went about the coun- 
iry playing the part of an agitator; receiving ad- 
dresses, and answering them in the most highly- 
wrought and inflammatory language. 

Now the evil which is to be dreaded from the re- 
sults thus generated is, that Ministers will, in their 
futare conduct towards Upper Canada, act as though 
there really had been a re-action of opinion in that 
province. If they do act on such a fallacious assump- 
tion, they will commit a grievous and irreparable error. 
The tone of the people at their public meetings—the 
extensive organization of reform societies—the con- 
stant discussion of the question of national indepen- 
dence—all utterly preclude the idea of re-action. A 
large majority of the people of Upper Canada sym- 
pathize with their Lower Canadian brethren in their 
de-i e for a responsible government ; and any neglect 
or inuignity, any denial of justice, or infliction of in- 
jus'ice on the one province, will be resented by both. 

Although the people of Upper Canada are new, 
through the press and otherwise, freely discussing the 
means of establishing their independence, neither 
they nor their brethren of Lower Canada desire inde- 
pendence as an end, but merely as a means, to good 
government. Give them a responsible government— 
that is, responsible to themselves—and we shall not 
hear of independence for many years tocome. Deny 
what they ask, and who will venture to predict the result? 

Under the supposition of a struggle, the people of 
both the Canadas have not neglected to examine their 
means and position. The public lands have been 
passed in review as an adequate inducement to the 
riflemen of Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan, to engage 
in their cause. They expect no assistance from the 
American government; but they feel sure of it from 
the American people. The great jealousy between 
the northern and the southern parts of the American 
Union would also operate favourably to the Cana- 
dians. The province of Texas is very likely to be- 
come another state of the Union. Should that be the 
case, the non-slave-holding states will desire an addi- 
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contain to the countries of their respective authors, 
have induced us to bring them under notice in con- 
junction. Highly as we appreciate the descriptive 
powers of the American novelist, even under his guid- 
ance we should hardly have thought it worth our 
while to follow the track of the myriad tourists who 
have preceded him en the beaten roads of Europe, if 
we could not derive an interest from the expositions 
of American feeling and opinion, called forth by the 
scenes he visits and the incidents he records. 

The work of M. Chevalier, on the other hand, is in 
great measure a lecture to his countrymen on an 
American text, in which, with a freedom from national 
prejudices, which we consider quite as consistent 
with real patriotism as the anti-British zeal of Mr. 
Cooper, he couples much incidental chastisements of 
French vanity with ample matter for reflection and 
suggestion for improvement. We have heard that 
M. Chevalier was, if he be not still, a St. Simonian. 
Those, perhaps, who are intimate with the tenets of 
that sect may trace, in the political speculations of 
his volumes, some symptoms of his connexion with 
it. We are not, however, assailed in the perusal by 
any of the mere mystie or blasphemous raving in 
which its doctrines are usually embodied ; and judg- 
ing M. Chevalier by his works, even were it his plea- 
sure to walk the streets of Paris ur Philadelphia with 
a beard and red jacket, we should be equally thank- 
ful for the information contained in his volumes, and 
for the lessons which al! nations, and more especially 
his own, may derive from them. His opinions, 
whatever they may be, did not prevent his being em- 
ployed by the French government on a mission to in- 
spect the public works of the United States, and their 
rail-roads in particular;—an employment the period 
of which was prolonged by M. Thiers, when minister 
of the interior. His travels were subsequently ex- 
tended to Mexico and Cuba, and after perusing the 
present volumes we wait with impatience his pro- 
mised account of these countries. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the neighbouring republics—between the dis- 
torted and rickety offspring of a bigot mother and the 
young giant of Anglo-Saxon race—is pregnant with 
instruction ; and the style of M. Chevalier is well 
adapted to give point and effect to the various topics 
of the comparison. The struggles of Spain’s chief 





tion, to preserve their present proportion of power.’ 
Should the Canadas at that moment step in, and ask! 
admission into the Union, who can doubt what would | 
be the reply ? 
Let us earnestly hope that the Government will’ 
not foree upon the Canadians the alternative of mis- 
government or indgpendence. Good government they 
assuredly will have ; by what means, depends wholly 
on the Ministry and the Parliament. H. S. C. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


CHEVALIER AND COOPER ON EUROPE 
AND AMERICA. 


1. Letters sur ? Amerique du Nord. Par Michel Che- 
valier. 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris. 1856. 


2. 4 Residence in France, with an Excursion up the 
Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzerland. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper, Esq. Paris. 1835. 





The frequent references which these two works 


remaining colony—(if it yet remain hers)-—to avail itself 
of the inventions of mb wi science, and to follow the 
examples of Europe and North America in the pur- 
suit of national prosperity, entitle Cuba to our sympa- 
thy, and to a better fate than that of being made the 
financial stalking-horse of a Hebrew democrat, and 
sharing the ruin and anarchy which knaves and fools 
together have brought on the mother-country. 


“Since the period,” says M. Chevalier in his Intro- 
duction, **when the preponderance in the balance of 
the world eon to the people of Saxon origin—when 
the English race obtained the prevalence over France 
and Spain, in Asia, America, and Europe—new insti- 
tutions, new rules of government, new ideas, and new 
systems touching life, social, political, and individual, 
have developed themselves among the English, and 
still more among their continuators of the new world. 
Among them, every thing which concerns labour, and 
the condition of the greater number of the labourers, 
has been brought to a perfection before unheard of. 
It would seem that, favoured by these innovations, the 
pre-eminence of the Anglo-Saxons over the nations of 
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the Latin group, has a tendency to increase still fur- 
ther. . . . How, and under what form, shall we arrive 
at appropriating these inventions of the English race ? 
This difficult and complex question has been my prin- 
cipal subject of reflection during my residence in the 
new world,.”—Vol. i. p. 15. 


This great question M. Chevalier discusses on a 
plan less dry aod methodical, and therefore more at- 
tractive to the general reader than that followed by 
the Montesquieu of the present age, M. Tocqueville. 
It is a plan, however, which, as applied to the more 
serious parts of his subject, is more wandering and 
desultory than either reader or receiver could desire. 
Steering a somewhat middle course between the 
tourist and the philosopher, he strays from place to 
place, and from topic to topie—from Pittsburgh to Cin- 
cinnati, from the Bank to Slavery—in separate and un- 
connected chapter; his mere statistics being judicious- 
ly thrown into notes at the end of his volumes. 

From one of these notes we learn the rather striking 
fact, that the intercourse between Havre and New 
York is about on a level, in respect to the number of 
passengers, with that between Dover and Calais— 
the numbers being in either case about forty thousand. 
M. Chevalier, however, having selected Liverpool 
for his point of embarkation, his choice gives occasion 
to two preliminary chapters on England, which makes 
us rather regret that his mission did not embrace our 
own country. 
his style. After some gentle ridicule of the senti- 
mental tourists of his own nation, and liaving rebuked 
them for generally confining their researches to Gothic 
ruins, Highland scenery, or noble residences, he pro- 
ceeds :-— 


“He who wishes to return satisfied from England 


The following is a fair specimen of 
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|rected to them, and to the means of connecting Paris 
‘with London through their agency. ‘The future line 
lof iron which, with the slight interval, indeed, of the 
| Pas de Calais, is to unite the two ca) itals, he consi- 
ders as the wire which, bringing into contact the two 
‘poles of a Voltaic pile, is to elicit moral light, and 
heat, and power from the junction. Eager tor such 
lresults, he naturally laments the absence in France of 
that spirit of association so powerfully operative in 
England. More, however, of rail-roads and of France 
hereafter; we follow our author to America. His 
mission was one of peace, but war is his first theme, 
and like the epic rhapsodists of old, he rashes at once 
into his subjects; but it is the war of the President 
and the Bank. General Jackson is the Achilles, Troy 
is represented by that unhappy class the moneyed mi- 
nority of the Union, and Biddle is the Hector of the 
strange Iliad which, in 1834, was acting under M. 
|Chevalier’s immediate observation. Through its de- 
tails we cannot follow him, but pees | are well worth 
the study of present and future politicians. If M. 
Chevalier is to be believed, this singular contest has 
exhibited to the world the spectacle of the chief ofa 
republic, raised to popularity and its consequent 
power, by military exploits, shaking at will the social 
fabric of a great people, by acts as arbitrary as those 
of Czars or Sultans. Some of the features and re- 
sults of this strife are set forth in the following pas- 
sage. After describing the effects of the crisis on the 
finaneial condition | prospects of Philadelphia in 
particular, he proceeds,— 


** The situation of the other states ts little better. I 
am disposed to think that the anti-Jackson journals, so 
self-called, exaggerate the distress; but, rhetoric apart, 
ithere is evidence of suffering not to be mistaken, 


must visit her as the queen of industry. He should in- especially among the commercial body. It is notorious 
spect the City rather than the Regent’s Park, the India-| that unquestionable bills are discounted in New York, 
House rather than Windsor, &c. .. . . For my own, Philade hia, and Baltimore, at 18 per cent., and higher 
part, I have seen nothing which has better pleased me |Still. The prices current, and the funds, attest a fall 
than the great brewery of Barclay and Perkins. While | Of 15, 20, 30, and in some cases 40 per cent. Up to 
perambulating one of its floors, on which were ran this moment the efforts of the President to beat down 
ninety-nine vats, cach of the capacity of from five to the hydra aristocracy of money—the monster, the mam- 
six hundred thousand bottles, I called to mind the tun|moth bank—have beat down nothing, unless it be the 
of Heidelburg. What a difference between the old|ctedit and commercial prosperity of the country ; for 
castle and its tun, and the giant fabric of the English |the bank has been administered with so much ability, 
brewer, with its battalion of vats! The castle mould-| especially since it has possessed for its President Mr 
ers—its gothic sculptures crumble. No descendant of Biddle, one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
the old Elector’s vassals replaces their fallen statues United States, that now—after the sudden withdrawal 
on their bases. At the brewery, each utensil hangs on of the government deposites, after the sudden and truly 
its proper nail, each caldron is burnished and lustrous, isloyal attack directed on some of its branches, espe- 
The stalls of the Electoral stables are empty. In those Cially that of Savannah, to force them to stop their pay- 
of the brewer one hundred and fifty horses, which| ments in specie—it remains incomparably the firmest 
might serve a Goliath for chargers, are the objects of of all the financial institutions of the Union.”—vol. ! 
attentions as delicate perhaps as any which were be-|P- 72. 

stowed on the persons of the Electors themselves. | 
The ninety-nine vats of Barclay pour forth a stream! 


Our readers may be curious as to the Savannah 
which flows to the remotest quarters of the globe, and|episode; a note of M. Chevalier’s will enlighten 


whose diurnal volume would fill the famed vessel of the | them :— 
Palatinate. The secret of the contrast is, that the great 


tun was replenished but with the produce of seignorial| “ This branch of Savannah, one of the feeblest, had 


rights, while those of the brewery are filled by the free 
labour of three hundred individuals, assured of receiv- 
ing each day the recompense of their services.”—Che- 
valier, vol. 1. p. 13. 

_ M. Chevalier’s transit through England took place 
in November, 1833. Rail-roads had then become, 
what they have not ceased to be, the topic of the day, 
and M. Chevalier’s observations are principally di- 


but 500,000 dollars worth of paper in circulation; the 
agents of the customs, to whom they were given in 
payment, made a collection of these notes, and one 
morning a party presented himself at the Bank with 
380,000 dollars worth, and demanded cash for the mass. 
The cashiers of the Bank, at other points, had found 
time, however, to remark that the paper of the Sa- 
vannah branch had disappeared from circulation. The 
holder was paid on the nail, and reduced to beg the 
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agent to receive the cash back on deposite.”—vol. i. 
p. 73. 


Our readers need not be told that these officers of 
the customs are included in that list of 60,000 public 
functionaries whose official existence depends on the 
President. In England it was reserved for men re- 
cently displaced from power to raise the patriotic cry 
of “ go for gold.” We have not yet heard it proclaim- 
ed by a Whig Chancellor of the exchequer in his robe 
of office. 


‘The egotism of dynasties, or rather of courtiers,” 
says M. Chevalier, “ has engendered and will engen- 
der many evils; but it has its counterpart in the bo- 
som of republics, especially under a system of absolute 
equality, which distributes political power in doses ab- 
solutely equal between the ignorant and the instructed, 
between the élite of its merchants and its writers, and 
the Irish peasant, brutal and drunken, who has just in- 
scribed himself on the roll of its citizens. An absolute 
people mare as an absolute king, repudiate for a time 
the counsels of wisdom and experience. A people, like 
aking, may have its courtiers. The official documents 
which have emanated from the United States’ executive 
during this affair of the bank, in respect of administra- 
tive science and intelligence of the machinery of public 
prosperity, are on a level with the acts of a Spanish or 
a Roman government; and yet this executive is the re- 
sult of an elective system the most practical and un- 
limited... .. Assuredly,” he pursues, “if an Euro- 
pean government, upon motives of such a description 
as those which he (Jackson] enumerates, were to un- 
dertake the ruin of an institution essential to the coun- 
try, the cry of despotism would be raised on all sides. 
Ifin this institution the state held an interest of some 
£1,200,000, many would tax the pursuit with insanity.” 
—vol. i. p. 75. 


It is not our desire, in quoting these remarks of an 
impartial observer, to push his reasoning to extreme 
conclusions. He elsewhere anticipates, in his affair 
ofthe Bank, that ultimate triumph of good sense which 
will secure the euthanasia and resuscitation of the 
United States Bank in some efficient shape; and the 
uarch of events has probably by this time justified his 
aticipation. Thinking, as we do, that there is an in- 
tate principle of vigour in the condition of America 
which may enable her long to endure without flinching 
the shocks which universal suffrage generates, we do 
hot even hint at the question whether any institutions 


japplication of American institutions to our own com- 
plicated frame of society, we are bound to direct our 
attention to their inherent defects and admitted conse- 
quences in a country to which they are peculiarly ap- 
plicable. 

Many of M. Chevalier’s pages are devoted to show 
that the establishment of a well-organized and exten- 
sive system of paper credit in France, would do more 
to unshackle her productive energies, than any con- 
ceivable reduction of her establishments. If he be 
correct in estimating the mean rate of interest in 
France on all her transactions between borrower 


and lender so high as 25 per cent., certainly no 


measure of economy could be so effective, no saving 
so great, as one which should lower this ratio. M. 
Chevalier, indeed, calculates that a reduction of 2 per 
cent. would effect an economy of 540,000,000 livres ; 
but the memory of assignats still weighs upon France. 
Beyond the confines of Paris the billet-de-banque is re- 
jected by the tradesman and the postmaster, and 
with loss and difficulty accepted by the banker. 
** Metallic currency has for us,” says M. Chevalier, 
‘a superiority incomprehensible to an American or 
an Englishman, for to our peasants it is an object 
of a sort of mystic veneration” (vol. ii. let. xxviii.) 
M. Chevalier’s views of the American contest should, 
therefore, be received with some allowance for the 
feelings of a Frenchman who believes that his coun- 
try’s vital interests are sacrificed by the want of 
that very machinery which a government in Ame- 
rica has laboured to destroy. Whatever may be the 
merits of the question, the retiring Presideut’s last 
message, which reaches us while our ink is wet, 
shows that he is not the man to change his opinions, 
and * Delenda est Carthago”’ is sti\| the motto of that 
banner which he is about to furl. Individuals of all 
parties, we believe, give him credit, if they refuse it 
to his successor and coadjutor, Mr. Van Buren, for the 
conviction and sincerity with which he has acted. To 
us on this side of the Atlantic, the apprehension of 
danger from a nascent aristocracy of wealth which has 
so strongly influenced the President, appears vision- 
ary; and it may reasonably be doubted whether the 
peculiarities of his temper, and personal animosities 
hardly known to our statesmen, have not had much 
share in urging him to strong measures and those ex- 
treme and Cobettian conclusions of no rags, &c., 
which at various periods have become the watchwords 




















but her own would afford her scope for the perform- 
ace of that mighty mission of territorial occupation 
ind civilization to which she is evidently destined. It 
sfair also to remark, that in a country where recent 


lestances have proved that the mob can set law and 


jastice at defiance at his pleasure, no bloodshed or 
ersonal violence has marked the crisis now in ques- 
ton. The Jackson processions, with their moving 


tees of liberty, have stopped to shout at the resi- 
fences of their opponents, but they have not gutted 
tem. Biddle with his anathematized pockets has 
valked unscathed the streets of Philadelphia. A 
Faris mob, under similar excitement, might have eat 
‘is heart in the Palace-de-Gréve. While, however, 
“1,000 looms are standing idle at Lyons, mainly from 
Me interruption of American demand, a French writer 





y be excused from criticizing the eccentricities of 


machine, in the derangements of which his country- 
are so deéply involved; and so long as men shall 
among ourselves to promote and advocate the 


of his party. “I do not believe,” says M. Chevalier, 
“ that Sylla and Marius, Cesar and Pompey ever de- 
tested one another so cordially as the two Presidents 
of the United States and the U. S. Bank.” A short 
time will show whether the Talleyrand of America 
will continue the contest with resolution and sincerity 
equal to that of his patron, or whether the Pennsylva- 
nian Bank, after receiving, with Quaker-like patieuce, 
the parting kicks of its veteran foe, will not be al- 
lowed to enjoy and administer the inheritance of the 
extinct States’ Bank, under the presidency of Mr. 
Van Buren. 

We turn, however, with more satisfaction to that 
subject of internal communication, which formed the 
main object of M. Chevalier’s pilgrimage. While in 
England we are making a progress in that department 
of national exertion and improvement which argues 
no commencement of decrepitude, we cannot but watch 
with interest the vigorous stride of our trans-Atlantic 





offspring. Unwilling to occupy the attention of our 
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readers with tabular details, we invite it to a general 
and striking result of those furnished in M. Cheva- 
lier’s appendix :—viz., that the canals and railroads 
completed or in construction in America, are more 
than double of our own in length, and nearly equal to 
those which throughout Europe have been brought 
into a similar state of progress. ‘Those of the United 
States are estimated by M. Chevalier at some 7350 
miles, those of Europe 7566. Of these, England 
claims for her share 3300. In this estimate are not 
included the two lines of railroad projected from New 
Orleans to Nashville and from Charleston to Cincin- 
nati, which, if executed, as they probably soon will 
be, will add between 11 and 1200 miles to the account 
of America. The statistical student may amuse him- 
self by considering these general results in various 
points of view. If he consider the United States and 
Great Britain with reference to superficial extent of 
territory, finding that the surface of the Union, exclu- 
sive of her possessions westward of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, bears a proportion of some fourteen or fifteen to 
one to that of the British Isles, he might be disposed 
to think that Britain, standing at nearly one to two in 
the scale of achievement, comes creditably out of the 
comparison. If, however, he view the question with 
reference to wealth, population, or time, he cannot 
rise from the investigation without feelings of admi- 
ration and awe at the progress of the younger com- 
munity. With respect to the execution of these works 
in America, M. Chevalier is of opinion that, allow- 
ance being made for all the varieties of soil and ma- 
terial, and the difficulties surmounted, they have been 
executed with economy, and on a scale well adapted 
to their respective objects and amount of traffic. The 
canals appear for the most part to range in dimension 
between those of England, in which, in some in- 
stances, economy has perhaps been too much consult- 
ed, and those of France, many of which, exposing an 
useless expanse of surface to a sun more fierce than 
ours, are liable to desiccation in summer. Many of 
the American railroads have yet but one line of rails 
laid down, but with the course of another prepared. 
Others of inferior importance have but one line, and 
the rails themselves are of wood armed with a stri 
of iron. The majority present both curves and incli- 
nations of a bolder description than is willingly ad- 
mitted by our engineers. While the ponts et chaus- 
sées department in France forbids a curve of less than 
800 metres radius, the engineers of America are con- 
tent to avoid one of less than 300. The railroad from 
Baltimore to Ohio, which is traversed by locomotives, 
has several of 150 and 120. On that from Boston to 
New Providence 1800 is the minimum. On that from 
Boston to Lowell, on which the minimum is 919, the 
rate of motion is twenty-nine miles an hour. We 
mention these varieties for the mere purpose of show- 
ing how large a field of experiment and illustration is 
open to our men of science at the expense of our ac- 
tive neighbours. 

We rather regret that M. Chevalier has forborne to 
give his readers a sketch of the various processes by 
which these works, connecting states which present 
so many features of independence and rivality, have 
been accomplished. If there be any subjects on which 
more than another we should be thankful for infor- 
mation and advice, it would be as to the best mode 
of deciding between the claims of conflicting interests, 
and the statements of rival companies, in the Parlia- 
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|mentary adoption of new lines of communication. Our 
House of Commons has in vain struggled with the 
difficulties of this subject. The rules imposed by its 
resolutions of last session upon its committees were 
in themselves perhaps unexceptionable ; but they 
proved insufficient to prevent such scenes of confusion 
and such reckless outlay of time and money as oc- 
curred on the Brighton and on other committees. We 
have the highest respect for the two learned profes- 
sions of law and civil engineering; but we suspect 
that little permanent advantage will accrue to the for- 
mer from the sudden but precarious profits—to the 
younger branches of the profession especially—which 
attended the lucrative wrangling of the Speaker's 
dining-room last session. With regard to the engi- 
neers, we must say, that we have heard members of 
the house, well and painfully acquainted with this 
harassing department of its functions, select the names 
of one or two professional witnesses as especially dis- 
tinguished for veracity and consistency in their evi- 
dence. In these days that profession has assumed an 
importance which makes the moral qualities of its 
members a matter of no indifference to the public, and 
if any such distinctions as the above can be justly 
drawn, the loss of dignity and character to the protes- 
sion of Smeaton and Telfourd will be ill compensated 
by any accession of emoluments to their successors. 
While we write the storm is again brewing from many 
uarters. Rival companies are exchanging diploma- 
tic sarcasms through their secretaries. ‘The member 
of Parliament, besieged among his Penates by depo- 
tations, and puzzled by conflicting assertions, is aru- 
ing himself with patience for the impending inquiry, 
the result of which may probably be governed by aa 
influx of Irish members bent upon some visionary 
good to their own country, and which may again be 
rendered abortive by the vote of a four o’elock House 
of Commons, or the calmer judgment of the Lords. 
In the mean time the ready and unresisting victia, 
the landed proprietor, is kept in doubt and ignorance 
whether the new line is to pass through his dining- 
room or his garden. : 
There 1s another topic connected with the exec! 
of the works in question. which we predict wil f 1 
itself on public attention /err. if not in Americ:. We 
mean the conduct and discipline of those ariuics of 
labourers which are thrown at once upon particular 
districts. Great seerifices of that interest which hus 
hitherto been considered as specially an English one, 
individual comfort and convenience, must be made. 
It would be hopeless, were it justifiable, to set up 
either, as cetedien to public improvements, or oppo 
nents to incorporated power. 


That the pursuits and 
amusements of the rich must be the first to give way 
where invaded, is inevitable. The fly-fishing days of 


'Lord Essex are probably over, and if they were not, 
the Whig principles of that nobleman would doubt 
‘less induce him to offer the trout from the streams of 
'Cashiobury, and the pheasants from his preserves, 
‘upon the altar of his country, without a murmur. 
| Both, we understand, have, at all events, been suffi- 
ciently ransacked since the neighbourhood of Watford 
jbes been taken possession of by the Birmingham Rail- 
way Company. At Ashbridge, indeed, an illiberal 
and Tory resistance has been opposed to a company 
of high respectability, headed by a foreman of the 
works, who were disturbed in the division of thelr 
lenges in Lady Bridgewater’s pheasants by a body of 
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g amekeepers. The persons, however, of the nobility | The territory which invites their operations is not of 

and gentry are as yet scarcely in danger. ‘The class) four times the extent of that actually covered by the 

which in Johnson’s time shunned States. The millions which they raise so easily for 
| purposes of war and mutual destruction would not be 
























































— “ The glittering flambeau and the gilded coach,” |, anting for enterprises of creation. They have only 
~! will] probably in ours equa!ly shrink from the aspect “4 = it, en fe oo of bape eg se = 
oc- [p of four horses and a rumble full of footmen. The een. winte' < oo ease Prams *» aededt one : 
We farmer, however, in his cart, the retired tradesman in| WCU% Wit D® so brougnt togemer and interwoven, tha 
cs ‘ we ape f Wat- Europe shall form but one nation, and a European war 
fes- nis gig, runs greater risks in the quiet lanes o will have the sacrilegious character of a civil contest.” 
pect ford and Ealing than our ancestors encountered on) ,.) jj, p. 106, let. xxii. 
for- Hounslow or Finchley; for the Macheath of that day| 
the was a Chesterfield compared to the ruffian who was) This may be Utopian or St. Simonian, but it would 
hich ff lately foiled and captured by the courage of an indi-|be well if the talent of individuals and the energies 
er’s vidual in the latter neighbourhood. This may be) of nations were never wasted on speculations more 
ngi- § called an isolated case of atiempted outrage—but we) pernicious, if not as visiovary. That France, mean- 
s of mention it because, when the capture was accom- while, has ample employment before her in complet- 
this [§ plished, the ordinary means of detention were deemed ing the viability of her own territory, is a truth which 
mes insufficient to secure it, and it was thought neces-|some of M. Chevalier’s notes forcibly illustrate (note 
dis- [fj sary, by those well acquainted with the state of the|15, vol. ii.) ‘To begin, like the belier of Hamilton's 
evi- J neighbourhood and the character of the railroad la- fairy tale, from the commencement, with the ordinary 
dan ff dourers, to hurry the ruffian to a place of greater se-| roads, royal and departmental—it appears that, out of 
f its J} curity than the cage of Ealing. We certainly do) some 18,000 leagues of roads of these two classes 
,and [J not imagine that contractors, themselves frequently| nominally existing, upwards of 3700 remain to be 
ustly the victims of ruinous competition, can be made ame- completed, and that 2700 are in urgent want of re- 
ofes- sable for the delinquencies of their workmen, or re-| pair, ‘The sums required for these works of first ne- 
sated [sponsible for their moral character. We are, how- cessity M. Chevalier estimates at 260,000,000 of 
sors. ever, of opinion that the company should be made franes, or nearly 10,500,000/. sterling. Of the Che- 
many —§ 0 bear the full expense of the utmost additional po-| ming vicinaux he says nothing, or of the deliverance 
oma- ff lice that may be necessary for the protection of per- of the villages of France from the five months’ bluck- 
mber son and property in the neighbourhood of their ope-|ade of mud, to which he justly states thein to be an- 
depu- M}rtions; and we trust that some independent meM-'nually subjected. In respect of inland navigation, 
arm- [ber of parliament, unconnected, if you will, with the France has apparently less reason to be ashamed of 
juiry, Jp atistocracy, representing not the pretensions of the her achievements and her progress since the period 
by ai rich, bat the rights of all, pleading rather for ducks when Henry IV. and his great minister commenced 
onary f§2nd pigs, than for carp or pheasants, will be found the junction of Loire and Seine by the Canal de Bri- 
in be to enforce this doctrine in the House of Commons. are, Including all the canals in ‘process of comple- 
Jouse We are also sorry to be made aware of symptoms of tion, France possesses, or will shortly possess, about 
sords. ithe rise and growth of the truck system, with its) 1000 leagues of artificial navigation, to which may 
ictim, JJconcomitant abuses, in the case of some of the rail- be added 1800 of navigable rivers. Some of the 
yrance [§rads under construction. ‘That shops for immediate fyrmer give good promise of success. On the canal 
ining- Mtecessaries should be established in certain situa-|of the Rhone and Rhine, above Besangon, where the 
tions, may be convenient and proper; but if persons traffic is less than on the inferior part of the line, in 
evi’ fjeonnected with the works are to have an interest in 1833, 1600 boats, in 1834, 2180 were conveyed. On 
f we@ Bithese shops, if they are to be held by the masters of the canal of Burgundy the receipts in 1833 amounted 
. We figangs, and by those who have the power of select- to 171,000 francs—but had reached 591,000 for the 
es of Hing and dismissing the labourers, let the latter and | year 1835. 
ticular the public beware. We tell them that the worst 
sh ha8 Miebuses, the most fraudulent and grinding oppression! “Our canals,” says M. Chevalier, ‘are well conceiy- 
h one, fof the poor, are the inevitable consequences of a sys- ed and executed. The majority present a section more 
made. fem so vicious. considerable than the ordinary canals of England and 
set up How far soever the United States may have sur-| America,—at the least double. When, however, they 
r Oppo ed the mother-country in the item of internal shall be finished, half our task will remain, for they 
its and Heommunications, the activity of our own capitalist is sue Into Tivers not a in summer. de the 
ye Way PPufficient, putting Ireland out of the question, to ena- pee du — ston of that't ted ag ge - Mes pow} 
Jays of Mle us to give the comparison without mortification or 9 any fas om es aie, ‘on “4 * Is pa me 
sre not, Mespondency. To a Frenchman, however, whose pa-|‘! "ty leagues lower Gown, at “astels near bangon. 
bt- Mtiotiem j Ni f the Victoire et\'.: Phe conceptions of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 
dou { ete is not the mere braw yn hes : of connecting the three seas which wash the coasts of 
ams 0! Honguéte school, the subject of what, to adopt a neW France on the north, the west, and the south, is indeed 
serves, oined word of M. Chevalier’s, we shall call the vid~) -ealized, but the connexion, instead of being perma- 
urmur. Pility of his country, must suggest both these feel - nent, as the development of our commercial relation 
mn suffi- gs. The following remarks of M. Chevalier em-' requires, is, as yet, but casual and interrupted. Until 
Natford ace Europe at large, but appear to us specially ap-| our canals shall be well supplied with water and our 
m Rail- Blicable to France. ivivers improved, all the traffic which requires regu- 
Niberal “The governments of Europe dispose of the wealth larity will be effected on wheels. Those articles alone 
ompany Bind the physical force of two hundred and fifty mil- which can bear without inconvenience a detention of 
ot the ms of people, i.e. of a population twenty times as six months, will be confined to our waters, and our 
of er Peat as that of the United States when they commenc- roads will continue to be worn by our enormous car- 
body 0 





the execution of their system of communications, riages."’—note 15; vol. ii. p. 440. 
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In respect of railroads the French, possessing some |enterprise, viz. King Leopold and his ministers, were L 
fifty leagues, are, as yet, much in the condition of the |desirous that the line should pass through Malines, nr 
young conscript in one of their vaudevilles, who hav-|the real rulers of the kingdom, the priests, insisted on Hs 
ing completed a month of his service, has only six|its avoidance of actual contact with that city, and the - 
years and eleven months before him to complete his|line has been directed accordingly. We are at a loss ,- 
full term. M. Chevalier considers that the number of|to divine the special motive of this partial interfer- C 
leagues of railroad which it will behove the govern-|jence with the plan, though we could imagine very F 
ment to complete, leaving the branches to the care of| good reasons for priestly opposition to the entire un- 
companies, amounts toseven hundred and fifty, at anex-|dertaking. There is yet another circumstance, which 
pense of 597,000,000 livres, or 29,000,000/. sterling.| may be worthy of the attention of our landholders, sis 
‘This rough sketch, however liable to statistical cor-|among the present results of this undertaking. Ow BF co 
rection, embodies the notion of an intelligent and ob-|readers are aware that in England, where a projected fal 
serving Frenchman on the subject of the viability of|line passes through the field of a proprietor, the par- 
his country. ‘To some considerable extent they must/ties may be compelled to purchase the whole enclo. & do 
be acted upon, if France means to hold for the futere/ sure. is provision has been adopted in Belgium, & bet 
that place in the scale of nations to which her natural/and the government was in consequence compelled to & acl 
advantages entitle her. If she neglect them, it is no|purchase a considerable quantity of land of this de- J so 
exaggeration to say that an executive, established at/scription, which has since risen so much in value as to 
Philadelphia, or at least in some one more convenient|to form an important item in the estimated profits of J anc 
position, would administer the details of the govern-|the work. We believe that in Belgium, as in Eng-& to | 
ment of the hundred millions who may be expected,|land, opinion is yet divided upon the important ques fF suc 
at no distant period, to be spread over the present ter-|tion whether the carriage of heavy goods can be pro- & rece 
ritory of the United States, with greater ease, punc-|fitably accomplished by railroads, or whether their § Ver 
tuality, and expedition than France could now be ad-|main source of profit and chief feature of utility will JF suit 
ministered. not continne to be the conveyance of passengers and § lar 

At the period when M. Chevalier’s letters were! goods of the lightest description. Should this be the qua 
written, neither the government of France, nor her|result, the world will still have no reason to be dis- & ‘er, 
capitalists, had been roused from their lethargy by the|satisfied with the powers of its new agent; the tri 29 | 
fact that the number of individuals annually passing) umph over those difficulties, which in the time off and 
between Paris and Versailles was considerably more| Adam Smith attended the transport of human lug-§ ‘oni 
than double that of the passengers on the railroad be-|gage, will not be a barren one. To a country in the Scot 
tween our two great emporia of commerce and manu-|condition as to roads in which England was, at no ende 
facture, Liverpool and Manchester, then in the fourth|distant period, and France continues, the emancipa- ble t 
year of its acknowledged and progressive triumph.|tion of the serf from the soil was but a_ theoretical 
France has since had an example nearer home, more |triumph of liberty. 
under her immediate observation, and under circum-, ,, Toi ‘ Set hata = uM. Chevalier 
stances more analogous to her own; forthe Brussels,|,,.. ,° mmprove communications, says Hs. Chevale!, 
Malines, and Antwerp railroad has been constructed]. ‘* *° labour for real, positive, and practical liberty ; It 

sae Galatiad P hich, f nba it is to make all the members of the human family par fy, 
on the only principle on which, for some time tocome, ticipate in the faculty of traversing and cultivating the 
we can expect that such works will be constructed in| varth their patrimony, to extend the franchises of them ‘Pes 
France—not by associated individuals, but by the | majority as widely and as well as it is possible by laws &*" b 
government of the country. The success of that un-| of election. Improved communications reduce the inj‘! 
dertaking has already exceeded that of the Liverpool |tervals not only from point to point, but from class to mode 
and Manchester. The number of passengers on the|class. Where the rich and powerful alone can travel, moder 
latter in the year 1836, the sixth of its operations,| where the poor man can only pass from village to vil- turnin 
was, in round numbers, 515,000. On the line from lage with pain and difficulty, the word equality is a lief ‘ads 
Brussels to Malines, in rather less than the first year|In India and China, in the Mahometan countries, injf tis ha 
of its completion, from 7th May, 1835, to the Ist) Spain, and her America, it is of little consequenceff For th 
May, 1836, were conveyed 503,800 the whole dis-| whether the government call itself a republic, a despot Wizar 
tance, and 59,400 to intermediate points, making a|'s™, or alimited monarchy. For these reasons I should 'o be ’ 
total of 563,200 and a mean of 533,500. On the with difficulty give credit to the charge of tyrann) bridgi: 
whole line from Brussels to Antwerp the mean num-/*gainst a government strongly intent upon the = call fo 
ber of passengers in six months, from May to the end|Provement of its communications. Ideas circulate w! Wh 
of October in 1836, was 407,622, the whole number|/™¢Tchandise along the road and the canal, — munics 
inscribed on the books 626,125. If England ————_ pa pa oahhe miei « whe wr meen Coope: 
hardly look on these results without jealousy, can| Tosrade convictions know this well : they dread on “i institu: 
France contemplate them with folded arms? The be. Since? waren then an oditer of Volts. BR deine have 1 
: ee in the Geet meee of th |incontestible that one of the first railroads on the COMM woa)s), 
lance of expense and return x ’ or H€ 'tinent was established in the Austrian provinces, appreci 
line to Malines is no less encouraging thea the above | nat government has opened five roads throughout it. 
traffic would indicate ; for after paying 4 1-2 per Cent. | ossessions, and encourages steam navigation on the th n 
interest on the total expenditure of 1,850,000 franes, Danube, I venture to conclude that M. Metternich d rv sme 






the government has pocketed a benefice of some|serves a better reputation than that which he enjoys ¢ 
$3,000. Itis worth while to observe that the fares on this side of the Rhine. It is known, on the contrary 
this railroad are not more than half those of the Liv-' that during the short administration of M. Labourdon 
erpool and Manchester, and we have been given to naye, in 1829, the sections and plans of certain roac 
understand that a very large proportion of its traffie projected in La Vendée disappeared, and have n° 
originates rather in pleasure than in business, It is been since recovered. It is some months since, in 0” 
somewhat singular that while the conductors of this of the states of the republican confederation of Me 
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La Puebla, which has, it is true, earned a collossal|but we hardly expected that the recollection of these 
reputation for ignorance and obscurantisme, the repre-| inconveniences of life would elicit, from one, too, who 
sentative body, animated with a holy zeal against the had travelled in England, a eulogy upon French post- 
miscreants, chiefly foreigners, who had pushed innova- jing, 

tion so far as to establish a diligence between Vera! : ; oe ‘ 

Cruz and Mexico, smote them with an annual tax of | “* We area little apt,” says Mr. Cooper, “to boast of 


720,000 francs, and forbad them to exact any charges the facilities for travelling in America, and certainly, 
aan Pueblan territory.”—Vol. ii. p. 3. 4 " (so long as we can keep in the steamboats or on the 


_ railroads, and be satisfied with mere velocity, no part 

It is no wonder that, while the tonnage of the Mis- of the world can probably compete with us; but we 
sissippi is counted by hundreds of thousands, that of|absolutely want the highest order of motion, which I 
commodities conveyed from Vera Cruz to Mexico|think, beyond all question, is the mode of travelling 
falls short of six thousand. post. By this method you are master of your own 

If any sovereign of the present day is qualified, we hours, and as for speed, you can commonly get a 
do not say to achieve the Herculean task which lies|at the rate of ten miles an hour. I never felt the ad- 
before him, but to give the impulse towards its vantage of this mode of travelling so strongly as on the 
achievement, Louis Phillippe we believe to be that Present occasion. Up to the last moment, I was unde- 
sovereign. His obstinate prudence has as yet saved cided by what route to travel. The passport had been 


* suas ; taken out for Brussels, and last year, you may recollect. 
y | y 0 Imerston : ast year, ) y re ’ 
to hie country the millions which Leod Pa we went to that place by Dieppe and Arras. The par 


and M. Thiers would have willingly laid ous - him? | quelle route, monsieur ? of the postillion brought me to 
to the best advantage in pursuing that profita = a conclusion—a St. Denis !’’—Cooper, let. viil. 

successful speculation, the Quadruple Alliance. The 
recent public works at Paris, and the restorafion of Why this amounts to a palliation of passports, that 
Versailles, are such noble triumphs of art, and so well system which the great Whig name of Russell has 
suited to the genius of the nation, that we can neither lately brought under public attention. But ten miles 
blame the taste nor the policy which has applied ade- an hour, Mr. Cooper? We know that rate of pro- 
quate funds for their completion. ‘There is one quar- gression has been accomplished on the Bordeaux 
ter, however, which promises to keep open for France route, but Mr. Cooper may depend upon it that eight 
an outlet of perennial and unprofitable expenditure,|is the utmost he will accomplish now on that or any 
and recent events have enlisted every feeling of na- other, and we would advise him to look to his springs 
tional vanity in its prodigal continuance. Sir Walter before he attempts it. There is indeed one advan- 


Scott has told us how, when his wizard namesake tage which French posting possesses over our own, 
endeavoured to task his familiar with some impossi- that travelling by night is as expeditious and nearly 
ble thing, he began with a kind of public work, 


as safe as by day. ‘The reason we take to be, that a 
Frenchman, like Lubin Log, is too wise to spend his 
‘ : : i money at an inn, and that families as well as indi- 
— Me se ety ve ethene | {viduals are wont to make but one stride from Paris to 
|the place of their destination. The reverse prevails 

It was not till the demon had achieved these that in England; our roads also are narrower, and the 
the wizard fairly puzzled him by bidding him weave chances of collision with fast public conveyances 
ropes of the sea sands, which to this hour, as the vul- more numerous. The fact is, that there are but two 
gar believe, present nightly proofs of his ineffectual states of society in which Mr. Cooper's highest order 
toil. If he succeed, as, with the improvements of of motion can be generally brought to anything like 
modern science, and from his connexion with some perfection, viz. under a Russian despotism, and in a 
modern universities, who can say he may not, in country where competition is carried, as in England, 


“ And warrior, I could tell to thee 


turning out at last a finished article from the coast 
sands of Galloway, we should recommend him to try) 
his hand next upon the colonization of those of Algiers. 
For the sake of France, we can only wish that the wily 
wizard of the Tuileries could apply the funds likely 
to be wasted on that enterprise to the deep cutting and 
bridging which the ‘weeds and Eildons of France 
call for at his hands. 

While upon this subject of public works and com-, 
munications, we were somewhat surprised at Mr. 
Cooper’s selection of a topic on which to eulogize the 
institutions of monarchical France. We certainly 
have never met with an American traveller of the 
wealthy class who did not betray in conversation his 
appreciation of certain advantages which affluence en-. 
joys in Europe, but which the jealousy of democratic 


attelage. 


to a pitch which actually enables the possessor of 
money to exchange it for civility and promptitude as 
readily as for notions, dry goods, or muscovadoes, 
and which makes comfort and convenience a marketa- 
ble commodity. Tastes, however, will differ. The 
late Lord Guildford had a partiality for quarantine ; 
we have known some travelling philosophers who de- 
rived entertainment from the conversations of the 
Houyhnhnym and Yahoo tribe who assist at a French 
To us the variation on that one note sacre, 
which constitute the fond of the French postillion's 


langue, have long lost their interest, and we consider 
that, after those states of central Germany, which 


have notoriously attainted the minimum of equine 
eer the posting of France affords as salutary 
essons of human patience as that of any civilized 


institutions denies to its possessors in America. Eve-| country in Christendom. 


'y work upon America adds its testimony to this evi-) 
dence of the painful working of social laws and habits, 
which limit, in a thousand minor particulars, the self- 
indulgence of wealth, however acquired. We knew, 
that the owner of millions in America must travel, if 
travel he will, in the common stage, or rough it with) 
the Kentuckian and the emigrant in the steamboat, 


Mr. Cooper’s present work, though it contains ma- 
ny indications of the good sense and liberal feeling 
which travel and observation usually engender upon 
natural talents, is not exempt from that tone of surli- 
ness and irritability which pervades, to our apprehen- 
sion, his other publications. Of his known and ac- 
knowledged aversion to England, we say nothing, 
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We may think it in its exeess unworthy of the posi-{did himself on the passport which enabled him (m 
tion to which he has raised himself in the literary|rabile dicta!) to select one of two ill-paved roads to 
ranks of the day; but these volumes being by no/ Brussels. If this insensible influence of comfort and 
means remarkable for any particnlar exhibition of it,|convenience lead its victim to repine at the prospect 
we have no desire to notice any casual symptoms of|of a return to his black establishment at Philadelphia, 
the morbid influence, more particularly as any colli-|if his lady shrink from a resumption of the tasks and 
sion of opinion with his own countrymen elicits a/duties of Mrs. Haller, it is a misfortune. If it lead 
most impartial effusion of the bitterness with which his}him to undervalue or vilify the institutions under 
sentiments are usually expressed. This is especially iW hich so huge a mass of liberty and national prospe- 
the case in the matter of a certain controversy as to|rity is nurtured and protected, it is a fault and a grave 
the comparative expense of monarchical and demo-| one; but we suspect both these consequences do some- 
cratic government, in which Mr. Cooper’s patriotism | times occur. Say what Mr. Cooper may, the vexa- 
involved him as a volunteer at Paris. His zeal, in| tions to which the wealthy class in America is exposed 
behalf of his country’s institutions, we think highly| may be necessary—their removal or mitigation may 
commendable, and his success in the argument we do| only be attainable by concessions not to be expected, 

ot question, the discussion not being before us.|or sacrifices not to be desired ; but evils they remain— 
From the whole tenor of his observations, however,|so long as any abstraction from the sum of attainable 
we gather this unquestionable fact, that for some time|human happiness shall be considered as such. Mr. 
past, some influence or other has generated in the|Cooper’s own observations show beyond dispute, at 
American missions at Paris ard elsewhere a leaning! least on his part, that the evil of discontent exists— 
in favour of the institutions of monarchieal Europe,|that the malaise is rankling, and is producing conse- 
strong and apparent enough to excite Mr. Cooper’s|quences more violent and general than on any infor- 
deep disgust and strong animadversious. Witness} mation of ours, or any lighter authority than his own, 
the following passage : |we should have dared to conjecture. Else why does 
Mr. Cooper, in penning the diatribe above quoted, gc 


**] will add another word on the tone of some of our : 
on to protess— 


agents abroad. It is not necessary for me to say for the 
tenth time, that it is often what it ought not to be. ...| «1 have not the smallest expectation, were these 
We are strangely, not to say disgracefully situated, opinions laid to-morrow before that portion of the Ame- 
truly, if an American diplomate is to express his pri-| rican people that comprises the reading classes, that 
vate opinions abroad on political matters only when tiev| either these facts or these opinions wo ld produce the 
happen to be adverse to the system and action of his/jeast effect on the indomitable selfishness in which nine 
own government.... Like every other accountable! men in ten, or even a much larger proportion, are in- 
being when called upon to speak at all, he is bound to|trenched. I am fully aware that so much has the little 
speak the truth; but admitting in the fullest extent) national pride and national character, created by the 
the obligations and the duties of the diplomatic man) war of 1812, degenerated, that more of this class will 
towards the country to which he is sent, is there no-| forgive the treason to the institutions on account of 
thing due to that from which he comes? Is he to be|their hatred of the rights of the mass, than will feel 
justified in discrediting the principles, denying the/that the republic is degraded by the course and prac- 
facts, or mystifying the results of his own system, in/tices of which I complain. I know no country which 
order to ingratiate himself with those with whom he) has retrograded in opinion so much as our own in the 
treats *’—Cooper, let. xxv. |last five years. It appears to me to go back as others 


hl 7 
, . ladves »."°—Cooper, let. xxv. 
From all this, and a great deal more in the same advance ooper, let. xx 


strain, we conclude that Mr. Cooper assigns, as the) If this be the state of America, which we own we 
cause of all these culpable condescensions, that vice|doubt, we equally question whether the remedy of 
of the diplomatic profession which consists in the) foreign trave!, so obviously indicated in the following 
seeking to attain political objects by flattery and dis-| passage, would prove a panagea for this strange dis- 
simulation. Now, considering the class from which, | ease :— 
we presume and believe, America usually selects her| 
foreign agents, namely, from those whose education| Reg - to oll aanant nn esa 
best fits them for meeting the politicians of countries ed - Laarpadn sv breahe shea ert he k . 
more refined than their own, and whose circumstances| 2"! Sve years in any country in Sarees peo agian 
Eh aed . » burthen of their ill-paid situe-| "6 made sensible of the vast superiority of his own 
enable them to bear the bur eg od \free institutions over those of any other Christian na- 
tions, we strongly suspect that all this infidelity to} tion 99 . 
America has its origin in the same source from which| * 
proceeds Mr. Cooper’s admiration for French posting,| We would go far to see a s ecimen of the animals 
viz., in an habitual sense of all the thousand conve-|here mentioned, the Papilio Philadelphicus, or the 
niences which belong to the upper classes in Europe,|Great Toad-eater of New York. They have as yet 
and which are unattainable by themin America. That|escaped detection by our naturalists. 
Paris is the Capua in which many an American Han-| If, in the course of the above remarks, we have 
nibal forgets his sworn hostility to aristocratic habits| touched upon invidious topics, it will be seen that we 
and institutions, we do not doubt. We have heard|have done so rather under the guidance of the Amer! 
Americans speak very freely on this head, and we can/can than the French writer, and our commentary has 
easily imagine that an American waited upon by al|been less severe than the text. It is no purpose of 
white laquais de place, fed by a cook also of the color| ours to bring under partial notice the less favourable 
of his own nighteap, and revelling in many other!points of comparison between Europe and America, 
luxuries too nnmerous and minute for mention, may|or to suppress those which are to the advantage of the 
look with as much complacency upon the institutions|latter. If England is to be contemplated, in the 
which permit his enjoyment of them, as Mr. Cooper|words of M. Chevalier, as the queen o industry, the 


“A few toad-eaters and court butterflies excepted, ! 
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ON EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Union should be visited as the queen of enterprise,|can present but the one where civilized industry is 
and it should never be forgotten that while she is en- let loose, with all the appliances of accumulated 
gaged in the mightiest mission of civilization ever knowledge, wpon an unoccupied field of operation. 
undertaken by a community, she has little leisure to For, setting justice and morality apart, things which 


cultivate the refinements of social life. 


ties of daring and endurance, the scorn or love of of emigration, the Red Indian is no oceupant. 


Those quali- have no representative in the Iukle and Yarico code 


He is 


danger, the contempt of physical comfort, which have neither the Arab who stands in the gates of Constan- 


been admired in the heroes of military conquest, are 
not to be contemned in those whose field of victory is 
the primeval forest and cypress swamp, whose sword 
is the woodman’s axe. In M. Chevalier’s work, the 
following passage succeeds a just enumeration of the 
dangers of fire and water which make a passage in a 
Mississippi steamboat an enterprise of greater risk 
to life than a voyage round Cape Horn. 


** If accidents as grave as these should succeed one 
another in Europe, a general clamour would ensue. The 
powers of the police and the legislature would be called 
forthwith into action, and the steamboat would become 
an object of popular aversion and excommunication. 
The effect might be to a certain degree the same here, 
in the neighbourhood of the great towns of the eastern 
provinces, because the country is beginning to be re- 
gularly organized, and the life of man to count for 
something. In the west the tide of emigrants, pouring 
down the Alleghanies, rolls over the plain, chasing be- 
fore it the Indian, the bear and the buffalo. That tide 
is for civilization, what the armies of Genghis Khan 
and Attila were for barbarism. It is an army of inva- 
sion, and its law is the law of armies. The mass is all, 
the individual nothing. Wo to him who stumbles, he 
is crushed and trampled. Every one for himself. Help 
yourself, Sir. The life of an American is that of a sol- 
dier. His camp is a flying one, his motto, death or con- 
quest ; but conquest is the gain of dollars, the creation 
of a fortune from nothing; the purchase of lots at 
Chicago, their resale a year afterwards at Cleveland, 
or St. Louis, at 1000 per cent. profit.”*—Chevalier, vol. | 
ii. p. 24. 


M. Chevalier goes on to speak, as an European 
may speak, of the feebleness of constituted authori- 
ties in such a country,—of generals with salaries in- 
ferior to those of village postmasters, and who hold 
the command of the forces only, excepting in case of 
war, like Mr. Pitt’s volunteers, who were only to quit. 
their country on the presence of an enemy—of judges 
themselves in danger of judgment :— 


** But the sentiment of discipline,” he pursues, ¢¢ is 
no loser ; it conveys itself instinctively towards the 
men, who are in effect the generals of the expedition. 
If the people trouble themselves little with the govern- 
ors of the state, they are docile and submissive towards 
the inn-keeper, the driver of the stage, the captain of| 
the steamboat. They eat when the landlord pleases, | 


tine, nor the agricultural Indian who becomes the 
tenant of the Spauish conqueror, and retains his share, 
however sel of the soil. It would be vain to 
measure the prudence of these speculations by any 
European standard. The substitution of terms by 
which, as Thucydides tells us, in Athens the distine- 
tion between virtues and vices was obliterated, ceases 
to be nominal in America. ‘The prizes are so large, 
and the resources in case of failure s> numerous, that 
schemes, which in Europe would terminate in hope- 
less beggary, are prudent where bankruptcy is but a 
state of transition to some new career of industry and 
profit. The Union, may, indeed, be considered as one 
vast hazard table, differing only from that over which 
Mr. Crockford is said to preside, in the cireumstance 
that while the bank is inexhaustible, the advantage, 
technically termed * the pull,”’ is entirely in favour of 
the player. In St. James’s-street the wise are said to 
confine their attentions to the supper table, and none 
but those who, in search of excitement, blind them- 
selves to the certainty of ultimate loss, habitually 
approach the other. If, however, Mr. Crockford 
could be prevailed on to dispense with the preroga- 
tives of deuce-ace, leaving those of aces undisturbed, 
what an accession of prudence and respectability 
might he not attract within this circle! The fathers 
of families and the mentors of youth would be heard 
calling their main, and the great subject of parental 
warning would be among the things 
“ Quz monstrant ipsi pueris traduntque parentes.”’ 

Even such a table has nature spread in the American 
wilderness, and not in vain are its attractions exposed 
to the race which crowds around it. ‘There are few 
idle spectators to lean over the backs of others and 
watch the chances, 


“The Yankee of pure race,” says M. Chevalier, “ is 
discovered by the desire of locomotion; he cannot rest 
quiet in one position, he is under a necessity of coming 
and going, of agitating his limbs and keeping his mus- 
cles in action. If his feet are still he must move his 
fingers—with his inseparable knife he must notch the 
back of a chair or score a table. He is fit for every 
kind of labour, except that which requires minute atten- 
tion and slow progress. ‘We are born ina hurry,’ 
says an American writer, ‘we are educated at speed. 
We make a fortune with the wave of a wand, and lose 


it in like manner, to re-make and re-lose it ina twinkle 


and what he chooses to set before them—they are upset lofan eye. Our body is a locomotive, travelling at ten 
and fractured by the driver—burnt or drowned by the leagues an hour ; our spirit a high pressure engine ; our 
Captain—without complaint or recrimination. All is|life resembles a shooting star, and death surprig¢es us 


still the army. 
the founders of empires, from the followers of Romu-| 
lus to the Buccanier, has been compounded of absolute | 
independence and passive obedience. The society) 
which rears itself on the waste has not escaped this 
common law.” 


No traveller in America has given a more lively | 


It has been remarked that the life of like an electric stroke. 


9 99 


—Chevalier, vol. ii. p. 122. 
On the Pocahontos steamboat M. Chevalier was 


surprised that the passengers should one and all leave 


fr 


their beds, on a foggy morning, at four o’clock, to 
|watch till eight for the appearance of Norfolk, their 
|place of destination. 


‘*If, said an American fellow-traveller, you knew my 


description than M. Chevalier of that vast scene of countrymen, you would think it but a matter of course 


speculative enterprise which extends itself from one |that, in order to arrive at nine, they should rise at four. 


end of the Union to the other, and which no country | 


It is the nature of an American to be always in fear lest 
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his neighbour should arrive before him. If one hun-|the excuse of fear or the justification of songm We all 
dred Americans were about to be shot they would fight| commend the case of the Cherokees to Mr. F. Buxton, el: 
for precedence, such are their habits of competition.” |and the whole subject to those who believe that there co! 
—-note 19, vol. ii. is any necessary connexion between republican go- lik 
— as aad Ne le |vernment and justice, mercy, or good faith. We vel 
Providence, which Dr. Buckland shows us, has | prefer to insert the following extracts from M. Che- pon 
in al] times fitted its material instruments to their) valier’s concluding pages, as a sample of the spirit in the 
ends, has dealt in like manner with its moral agents.| which he has viewed the institutions of the country the 
Our tertiary period of civilization indeed has produced | he visited :— : the 
The roe ol re oe phy a ee a - Ws agents.| «The American democracy assuredly has its defects sys 
e bones and phalanges of the backwoodsman are | a aaithen tin sede damame th : 
still on the same mcde! as those of the luxurious sons|! D@V¢ SuPPressed neither its rude cemands upod tie es 
f Europe: the junction of the horse and alligator is an| “PPT clemes, nor He henge ae a re 
of Europe: the jur 8 reigners. It is, indeed, exacting and disdainfully over. trul 
expressive fiction, and not an actual phenomenon ; but) hearing towards the latter; but is it not the fact that 
cannot we trace wisdom and design in the concurrence susceptibility in young nations, as in young men, is - 
of events and circumstances which have moulded the} rather a quality than a fault, provided that it be united aris 
charecter of the American as plainly as in the paddle| with an energetic application to some great work The 
of the Ichthyosaurus, or the tooth of the Iguanodon ?| Pride is ridiculous in a degenerate or an effeminate peo and 
Nor while we observe thronghout the population of| ple, but in a nation enterprising, active, and indefatiga- arr 
the Union those qualities which fit them for their task, | ble, it is the consciousness of present power and future sold 
should we omit to trace those varieties of species|eminence. . . . . The Anglo-Americans have much re — 
which contribute to the moral fitness of the whole to| semblance to the Romans both in good and evil. I do to oe 
its purpose. Between the New Englander and the|not pretend that they are to become the masters of the dice 
inhabitant of the slave-holding South, the Yankee| world, but I wish to make it be remarked that coupled read 
and Virginian, as much difference exists as between| With defects which shock foreigners, they possess great fm 
the sons of our own three United Kingdoms, or be- qualities and precious virtues, to which our attention , 
tween the Frenchman of the north and the Girondiste, | S0ould be directed by preference. Posterity will judge F; 
Another is growing up in the far west, partaking of them rather by their great qualities than their imper- | 
the character of both, but in which Mr. Sonnet is of| fections. it is by these they are nig a + let us 4 
opinion the Virginian infusion will preserve that pre- struggle = them, less by cesar Se a ities” their 
dominance which its more shining qualities have as a le 218, let ee ot: — 
yet obtained for it in the counsels of the Union, espe- ee Se ee oa 
cially in the senate, in which at present more than! With these sentiments we willingly concur, and it iP 
one-fifth of its members are of Virginian stock. New is only when in actual conflict with those who, ne- influc 
England has as yet furnished but two Presidents— |glecting difference of condition and relations of space, in no 
all the others have been Virginian, or from North | would advocate the rash substitution of American in- have 
Carolina, stitutions for our own, that we are willing to prefer whict 
These allusions might naturally introduce the sub-|topics of doubt and animadversion to those of eulogy. that | 
ject of slavery. It is one, however, on which M.| With this extract we shall conclude our remarks late te 
Chevalter has touched but briefly, perhaps for the/upon M. Chevalier’s very interesting letters. His lity. 
same reason which induces us to avoid it. Itis a sub-|facts are striking and well selected. His speculations tratio 
ject less of difficulty than despair, uninteresting rather combine much originality of thought, with that live- at an | 
from the gloom that involves it than from its dryness. liness of expression which will recommend his vo- 9 byher 
If we could see one gleam of hope in that quarter of ||umes to many readers, especially of his own country. ing he 
the horizon, we should hail it as fellow-men, and as| Viewed as a work of entertainment, his publication betwe 
ourselves Jescendants from those who laid the founda-|has left us little to desire. Its graver purposes, we j ‘nly, 
tion of the evil, with delight; but all is darkness. |think, might have better been consulted by a graver their j 
The reader will find some interesting statistical details form than the epistolary. Our limits forbid “us to consist 
on the subject in the notes of M. Chevalier’s first vo-| plunge into the ocean of transcendental politics pre- J °P€® 
lume. Among the facts there stated, perhaps the most |sented in his chapters on social amelioration, which Stagg 
important is, that in the five States of Virginia, Mary-|are more immediately addressed to his own coun- be ag 
land, Georgia, and the two Carolinas, the increase of|trymen. His range is here so wide, and the game bee 7 
the white population from 1790 to 1830 was 180 per/he starts so various, that selection is difficult, and three } 
cent., that of the black 229. While we write, the|general review impossible. In justice, however, 9 house 
declaration of the newly-constituted republic of Texas |to M. Chevalier, we cannot omit the general remark sin 
reaches us. We are too well aware of the state of |that no literary traveller within our knowledge has ode 
its cireumstances and population to wonder at its re-'given evidence more satisfactory than these volumes §f to be 
tention of the system of slavery, but that this retention |contain of the absence of national prejudices. It is @ Here s 
should occupy the first place in the list of the con-/our no less pleasing duty to observe, that the spirit of J dresses 
ditions of its adjunction to the Union, brings out in| impartiality which runs through them is as little con- § on acco 
bolder relief the colossal anomaly of its constitution, nected with indifference to religion as with any lack @ her hus 
and stamps in black and white the strange contrast |of zeal for the prosperity and greatness of hiscountry. fj "0 wise: 
between liberty in its purest form and slavery in its | It remains for us yet to pay our parting respects to @ °¢tweer 
deepest degradation, which is to be found nowhere |Mr. Cooper, and for reasons before stated, we shalldo § ' to tel 
but in America. If it were our object to select invi-|so principally by noticing a few of those passages in the only 
dious topics of animadversion on America, we should | which incidents of European travel lead him to Ame- selves ir 
rather deal with the less notorious subject of her con-|riean topics. At Berne, Mr. Cooper is much edified Non : 
juct towards the Indian race, for which she has not!by the /ivret, or pocket certificate of character, which ff or of M 
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all hired servants, whose conduct entitles them to 
claim it, receive, not from their masters, but from the 
communal authorities of the district. ‘A regulation 
like this,”” says Mr. Cooper, “could not exist ina 
very large town without a good deal of trouble ;”— 
certainly; and yet what is there of more moment to 
the comfort of a population, than severe regulations on 
the subject of servants? America is about, perhaps, 
the only civilized country in which the free trade 
system is fully carried out in this particular, and car- 
ned out it is with a vengeance. We have the let- 
alone policy in puris naturalibus, and everything is 
truly let alone but the property of the master. 


**The dislike to being a servant in America has 
arisen from the prejudice created by our having slaves. 
There is no particular dislike in our people to obey, 
and to be respectful and attentive to their duties as 
journeymen, farm labourers, day labourers, seamen, 
soldiers, or anything else, domestic servants excepted, 
—which is just the duties they have been accustomed 
to see discharged by blacks and slaves. This preju 
dice is fast weakening, whites taking service more 
readily than formerly, and it is found that with proper 
training they make capital domestics and are very 
faithful.”’—let. xxvi. 


From Geneva Mr. Cooper writes— 


**The Genevese are French in their lan , in 
their literature, and consequently in many of their no- 
tions. Still they have telagentonss enough to have 
hours, habits, and rules of intercourse that they find 
suited to their own particular condition. The fashions 
of Paris, beyond the pvint of reason, would scarcely 
influence them. How is it with us? Our women read 
in novels and magazines—usually written by those who 
have no access to the society they write about, and 
which they oftener caricature than they describe— 
that people of quality go late to parties; and they go 
late to parties, too, to be like English people of qua- 
lity. Let me make a short comparison by way of illus- 
tration. The English woman of quality in town rises 
atan hour between nine and perth mg She is dressed 
by her maid ;” [and, in short, Mr. Cooper, after describ- 
ing her proceedings correctly enough, puts her to bed 
between one and four.) ‘‘ These are late hours, cer- 
tainly, and, in some respects unwise, but they have 
their peculiar advantages, and, at all events, they are 
consistent with themselves. In New York the house is 
open for morning visits at twelve, and with a large 
straggling town, bad attendance at thedoor, and a total 
want of convenience in public vehicles, unless one tra- 
vels in a stage coach, yclept an omnibus, it is closed at 
three for dinner. 
three hours, when tea is served, and the mistress of the 
house is at a loss for employment till ten, when she 
ood pg the world in order to visit at the hour she has 

or read that fashion prescribes such visits ought 
to be made in other countries, England in particular. 
Here she remains until one or two, returns home, un- 
dresses herself, passes a sleepless morning, perhaps, 
on account of a cross child, and rises at seven to make 
her husband’s coffee at eight The men are 
no wiser. When invited they dine at six, and at home 
between three and four. The object of this digression 
is to tell you that, so far as my observation goes, we are 
the only people who do not think and act for them- 
selves in these matters.”—let. xx. 


Non noster hic sermo. These are the words neith- 
tt of Mrs. Trollope, nor of Captain Hall, nor of Mr. 


After dinner there is an interval of 


Hamilton. How they will be received by the fair 
plagiarists of New York we know not; but if one 
spirit of the Curate and the Barber, in Cervantes’ in- 
imitable tale, seizing them all, could bring to a gene- 
ral conflagration those sources of the mischief, the 
English “fashionable” novels, as a moral teacher 
Cervantes himself would yield in our estimation to 
the author of the Spy. Truly indeed, but feebly, has 
Mr. Cooper characterized that mass of falsehood, and 
of worse than folly, which, with some few excep- 
tions, for we would not outdo the Curateand the Barber, 
makes the staple of those recent novelists who han- 
dle the life and manners of the English aristocracy. 
We fully believe that Mr. Cooper has described the 
head, and front, and extent of the mischief they in- 
flict on America, and we have little fear that the de- 
scendants of the pilgrim fathers at least—we are less 
confident as to the southern states—wil! extend their 
plagiarism from folly to vice. The fact, however, that 
any one of Mr. Cooper’s fair fellow-citizens should 
have adopted that inconvenient code of hours, which 
with us is in reality dictated, like other codes, by the 
House of Commons, in deference to such guides, is 
quite sufficient reason, if others were wanting, to jus- 
tify the conflagration we have taken the liberty to 
suggest. Jack Cade, after enjoining the burning of 
London Bridge, adds, on reflection, “ And, if you 
can, burn down the Tower too.” We should have 
little objection to include nine-tenths of the Annuals 
—(though certainly not Hood’s Comic)—in this gaol 
delivery to the secular arm. 

Mr. Cooper's travels are wound up by a pilgrim- 
age to the rural shrine of the god of his idolatry, 
General Lafayette. The Nullification strife, then 
raging in the United States, was naturally a topic of 
conversation, though the General himself seems rather 
to have avoided a subject more curious perhaps than 
pleasing. It gives occasion, however, to Mr. Cooper 
to be rather querulous on the subject of European 
notice and exaggeration of any circumstance which 
can be quoted against the working of American insti- 
tutions. 





| ™Thereis great weakness,” he justly says, “in Ameri- 
|cans betraying undue susceptibility on the score of every 
\little unpleasant occurrence that arises at home. No 
jone of the smallest intelligence can believe that we 
are exempt from human faults, and we all ought to 
know that they will frequently lead to violence and 
wrongs. Still there is so much jealousy here on this 
subject, the votaries of monarchies regard all our acts 
with so much malevolence, and have so strong a desire 
to exaggerate our faults, that it is not an easy matter 
at all times to suppress our feelings. I have often told 
our opponents that they pay us the highest possible 
compliment in their constant efforts to compare the re- 
sults of our system with what is purely right in the 
abstract, instead of comparing it with the results of 
their own. If a member of Congress is flogged, it is 
no answer to say that a member of Parliament has been 
murdered, They do not affirm, but they always argue 
a3 if they thought we ought to be better than they.” 
—let. xxviii. 


We gather from the context of this passage that 
Mr. Cooper is alluding rather to France, in which he 
| was residing at the moment, than to England ; but as 
‘applied to either, we freely admit that his complaint 





lis not destitute of foundation. Mr. Cooper, however, 
was a seaman, and he should remember that his coun- 
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try, in virtue of her own maguiloquent pretensions 
and the sweeping assertions of her political admirers 
here in tiie old world, is something in the condition of 
the crack ship of a trial squadron, That she has 
great qualities both for sailing and fighting no rational 
man disputes; but while it is the boast both of those 
who Jaunched her and those who cheer her from the 
shore, that she can beat all rivals on any point of sail- 
ing, in virtue of her construction—and while there 
are not a few who would break up the craft which 
carried Nelson to battle, in order to refashion the na- 
vies of England on her model—we cannot be surpris- 
ed that the least incidents of her trial cruise should 
be matter of record and criticism with those who 
think of such matters. With us, if Captain Symons 
spring a mast, or Professor Inman behave ill in a 
squall, the circumstance may be explained and well, 
accounted for; but it is no answer, that Troubridge 
was lost ia his passage from India, or Nelson’s whole} 
squadron dismasted in the Gulf of Lyons. Among 
the questions affecting the Union, to ourselves, is that 
of its probable stability, and doubtless it is one above 
all others most Jisble to miscalculation, and most ha- 
zardous for political prophecy. Mr. Cooper's favour- 
able opinion of the Confederation’s enduring qualities 
is entitled to much deference, as coming from one 
well acquainted with the elements of a problem 

which few Europeans are in condition to discuss. 
We are sorry, however, to see that it is partly ground- 
ed on the fact of that melancholy compromise be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern and Western) 
States on the Slavery question, which makes the pre- 
servation even of a numerical equilibrium in the le- 
gislature between the slave and non-slave-holding| 
states a subject for the ingenuity of American states-| 
men.* How soon the balance may again be swayed, | 
or, as M. Chevalier thinks, permanently affected by| 
the weighty addition of Texas to the slave scale, de- 
pends upon a resolution of Congress, not likely long! 
to pause from any delicacy to the wretched neigh- 
bour who apes the gesticulations of her republican| 
model without the dignity of power. We know not} 
what Mr. Cooper wil! say to the recent message from 
the President of South Carolina, and still less what 
Mr. Van Buren will reply to it; but Mr. Cooper 
need not be surprised if some of the lookers-on in| 
Europe shonld opine with Captain M’Turk, in St. 
Ronan’s Well,—“If these sweetmeats are passin 

between them, it is only the two ends of a handker- 
chief that will serve their turn.” There is certainly, 
however, much truth in the following passage :— 


*‘ The short period from which our independent ex- 
istence dates furnishes no argument against us, as it 
is not so much time, as the changes of which time is 
the parent, that tries political systems; and America 
has undergone the ordinary changes, such as growth, 
extension of interests, and the other governing circum- 
stances of society, that properly belong to two centu- 
ries, within the last fifty years.”’—let. xxviii. 


R CRUDEN. 


the wide-spread corruption of the reading classes 
there would entitle us to expect. More serious, he is 
not unfrequently as severe as Mrs. Trollope, whom 
he admits to have spoken many truths. To the wri- 
ter, whether native or foreign, caricaturist or philoso- 
pher, who shall succeed in removing any of the de- 
fects acknowledged to have hitherto accompanied the 
progress of American civilization, that country will 
owe an obligation. If it be true, which we do not 
affirm, that the individual who places his feet on the 
front of a box in the theatre of New York is now re- 
buked by a ery of “Trollope!” from the pit, that 
lady already deserves a civic crown. 


From the Retrospective Review. 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


The Adventures of Alexander the Corrector ; the Third 
Part. Giving an Account of his wonderful Escape 
from an Academy at Bethnal Green, by cutting with a 
Knife the Bedstead to which he was chained : and of 
the Dissolution of the pretended Court of the Blind 
Bench, and their designs against the Corrector. And 
an Account of his Application at St. James’s Palace for 
the Honour of Knighthood, and his conduct at Guild- 
hail as a Candidate fur one of the Representatives in 
Parliament of this great Metropolis. With an Account 
of his Law Adventures, while he acted the part of a 
Counsellor, in the King’s Bench in Westminster Hall. 
To which is added, a History of his Love Adventures, 
with his Letters, and a Declaration of War sent to the 
amiable Mrs. Whitaker, a Lady of a shining Charac 
ter and great Revenues. Interspersed with various re- 
ligious Reflections, shewing the necessity of appointing 
a Corrector of the People. or of taking some effectual 
measures for a speedy and thorough Reformation. Lon- 
don: printed for the Author, and sold by A. Dodd, 
&e. 1755. 


Though divers good and sufficient reasons have 
hitherto prevented us from figuring amongst the mem- 
bers of the Roxburgh club, yet, in a small way, we 
delight in the acquisition and collection of scarce and 
‘eurious books. Many an hour have we spent in town 
and in the country, in examining the contents of book- 
stalls, and of those miserable magazines of trumpery, 
where a few volumes may not unfrequently be Bund 
‘buried amidst heaps of old iron, cordage, earthen- 
‘ware, and the other vilia scruta, for which it is as- 
tonishing that their grim, unwashed proprietors cap 
find any customers. Nor have our excursions in 
search of cheap and antiquated literature been con- 
fined to this island. We have given a hog (six-pence 
English) for a volume, which an Hibernian biblio- 
polist on Ormond Quay, Dublin, has, with the mo 
idesty characteristic of his countrymen, at the com- 
mencement of our negotiation, estimated at five shil- 


Mr. Cooper's reputation as a writer is so well es-|lings—and, on the Quai Malaquais, at Paris, we have 


tablished in Europe that our further recommendation | purchased for an ecu, a quatro cento, upon the de- 
would be superfluous to assist the popularity of his|scription of a fellow copy, on which Mr. Dibdin has 
present work. With us, it has performed its ‘office of expended three pages in his Catalogue of Lord Sper 
entertainment and instruction. In America, we hope ser’s library. Researches of this kind, it is true, are 
its reception may be better than his own estimate of often very unprofitable, * Experto crede, Lector bene- 

jvole.”” But occasionally, like a miner hitting upon 4 


* See note 33, Chevalier, vol. i. Appendix. irich vein of metal, we have detected literary curiosi- 
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ties lurking in most unpromising quarters, and at the|roneously, to be occasioned by the bite of a mad dog. 
cost of a shilling have possessed ourselves of a prize, Whilst he laboured under this malady, he fell deeply 
which has for an evening rendered us “ the envy and in love with the daughter of a clergyman, to whom 
admiration” of a little knot of brother collectors, who he paid his addresses in form. His suit was of course 
have assembled in close divan to inspect our pur- rejected; but such was the ardour of his passion, that 
chase. As an instance of our good luck in this par- he persevered in his attempts to visit his fair one, 
ticular, we may be permitted to state, that it was and was so violent in his efforts to force his way to 
from the profane hands of a minor dealer in salt but- her, that her friends were obliged to have recourse 
ter, that we rescued the long-titled pamphlet which to the civil power, and the poor student was sent to 
we now introduce as a stranger to our readers, aud expiate his impetuosity by imprisonment in the town 
which was written by Alexander Cruden, the compiler jail. Soon after his liberation from “ durance vile,” 
of that most elaborate work, T'he Concordance to the his feelings were exquisitely wounded by the dis- 
Old and New Testaments. covery that another lover had made too deep an im- 
This extraordinary man was born in the town of pression on the susceptibility of his inamorata, who 
Aberdeen, in the year 1701, and was the second son was suddenly withdrawn from society, and sent away, 
of William Cruden, “ Merchant,” of that place. Such nobody knew whither, to avoid the shame of the 
of our readers, however, as have not had the good “ cutty stool.’ 
fortune to visit the ** Land o’ Cakes,”’ must not allow! This unpleasant incident was, in all probability, the 
this appellation of ** Merchant” to lead them to ima- cause of Alexander's quitting Aberdeen ; for we find 
gine that the father of our hero had, or professed to that he left that place in the year 1722, and fixed his 
have, extensive dealings in foreign parts, or that he residence in London. Here he contrived for some 
possessed half-a-dozen ships, and extensive ware-|years to gain a subsistence by giving instructions in 
houses well stored with the commodities of the East|the classics, as a private tutor. He next appears to 
and West Indies. A Seotch “ Merchant,” (the word |have been settled for a short time in the Isle of Man, 
is derived immediately from the French Marchand)| where he pursued the same employment. Finding 
is no more than a shop-keeper; and if Mr. Baring this too narrow a sphere for his energies, he returned 
has ever travelled into Caledonia, his mercantile pride to London in the year 1732. He now opened a book- 
must, on his making his grand entrée into Annan,|seller’s shop under the Royal Exchange, and filled 
have been wounded on his seeing the title of “ Mer-|up his leisure time, and added to his scanty emolu- 
chant” inseribed in rudely formed characters over;meut, by acting as corrector of the press for different 
many a half door, leading to a room some eight feet printers; an occupation which his varied knowledge, 
by seven, where sits a shrewd pains-taking wight, his minute accuracy, and his strict punctuality, ena- 
whose returns from his trading operations do not|bled him to turn to good account. 
amount to more than fifty shillings and four-pence per| During the time of his occupying the shop above- 
week. Nay, if the said Mr. Baring has beheld on/mentioned, a friend called upon him, and proposed to 
the border, a stout raw-boned chield, walking firmly introduce him to one of his countrymen, whose ac- 
on beneath the pressure of a portable shop, yeleped a|quaintance, he said, would be both pleasant and profit- 
“pack,” be it known to him that this chield in Scot-|able to him. Cruden consented to accompany him, to 
land, participates with him in the designation of a|make a call on the individual in question. On their 
“travelling merchant.” |knocking at the door of his residence, it was opened 
That William Cruden, however, was not a “travel-|by the ci-devant object of Alexander’s affections, 
ling merchant,” but what is called a respectable shop-| who, it should seem, had fled to shelter her disgrace 
keeper, may be inferred from the fact, that, like the |in the crowd of the English metropolis. Poor Cru- 
immortalized Jarvie, he served the office of Baillie in|den started with horror at the sight of her who was 
the town which he had fixed upon as the seat of his|once so dear to him, grasped the arm of his friend in 
husiness. agony, exclaiming, ** Ah! she has still her fine black 
The facility of obtaining a good and useful educa-|eyes !"*"—turned away, and never saw her more. 
tion, nas long been an incalculable advantage to the| About this time it was that he began a work, the 
tatives of Scotland. In this respect, the town of|execution of which must have been a special antidote 
Aberdeen possessed superior privileges, of which the to the pangs of disappointed love, or to any other 
father of young Cruden faithfully availed himself for|mental uneasiness whatsoever, namely, a Concordance 
the improvement of his son. He sent him, at an early|/o the Old and New Testaments. Such of our readers 
ge, to the grammar school of his native place, where |as know what a Concordance is, will duly estimate 
he laid an excellent foundation of classical know-|the pains and labour requisite for the compilation of 
ledge, and afterwards entered him as a student in}such a work—and the hitherto uninitiated will form 
Marischal college. Though the fact cannot be now|some idea of the toil which this industrious scholar 
scertained, we may perhaps be justified in regarding | must have bestowed on the book in question, when 
tas extremely probable, that it was intended by his|they are informed, that a Concordance is an index 
fither that young Alexander should exhibit his talents|which indicates every passage in which a word of any 
Qa pulpit. And certain it is, that for the office of a| moment is used in the Holy Scriptures. For example, 
‘lergyman of the Scottish church he was well fitted,|as honest Cotton says, ‘if any one remember that he 
by the exemplariness of his diligence, the piety of his|hath heard or read this phrase in the Scriptures, * He 
aciples, and the kindness—and we will venture to| will cast all our sins into the depths of the sea,’ and 
id, without fear of giving offence where no offence |desireth to find it for his future comfort, let him take 
intended—the simplicity cf his character. But he|a Concordance, and search the words sea, or depths, 
hardly finished his collegiate studies, when his|or sins, and at Micah, Ch. vii. v. 19, he shall meet 
spects were clouded by manifest symptoms of in-| with what he seeks for.” 
nity, which his friends imagined, but evidently er-| The first edition of Cruden’s Concordance was pub- 
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lished in 1737, and was dedicated to Queen Caroline, | 
who was, as al! the world knows, an amateur in theo- 
logy. Alexander expected to have received from her 
ge a handsome gratuity in return for his dedica- 
tion. Perhaps his expectations were not unreasonable, 
and possibly they might have been fulfilled, had the 


queen lived to ascertain the merits of his performance : | 


but the sanguine hopes of the compiler were frustrated 
by the death of her majesty, which took place a few 
days after she had received the presentation copy, and 
before the publication of the work. 

To a mind which has a tendency to insanity, a sud- 
den cessation from stated and assiduous labour is a 
most dangerous crisis. Soon after the publication of 
the Concordance, the mental malady of Cruden recur- 
red with such violence, that his friends deemed it ex- 
pedient to confine him in a private mad-house, kept by 
one Matthew Wright, at Bethnal Green. In this re- 
ceptacle of wo, if we may give credit to his own ac- 
count, he was, according to the erroneous practice of 
the medical men of that day, very harshly treated. 
He had not, however, been long in confinement, before 
he contrived to make his escape. It is difficult to 
decide whether the following passage from his 2dven- 
tures alludes to an investigation on a writ de dunatico 
inquirendo, or to a private consultation held by his 
friends and some medical practitioners, on the ques- 
tion of the propriety of his being remanded into seclu- 
sion. We transcribe it for the consideration of our 
readers. 

** June 27th, 1738. The London Citizen having un- 
derstood that the Judges of the Blind Bench were as- 
sembled at the bookseller’s at the Rose and Crown in 
the Poultry, he went thither, and attacked the cloudy 
heads with great resolution and undaunted courage. 
The Corrector,” [this appellation Alexander had assum- 
ed in reference to his double office of corrector of the 
press, and reformer of public morals,] ‘‘the Corrector 
said that they had no business with him or his affairs: 
and that they were a set of asses, a company of block- 
heads, and a bench of blind justices. He addressed 
himself particularly to Dr. Monro, senior, their chair- 
man, and desired him to mind his own business, for that 
with him he had no concern; which Monro forthwith 
obeyed, and left the room. From that time the Blind 
Bench was entirely dissolved, for the other judges soon 
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and died under his confinement, had he not most provi- 





































after followed Monro’s example, and never ascended 
the bench any more.” 


Exulting in the recollection of his prowess on this 
important occasion, Alexander remarks, 

“It may be supposed that it will be the general opinion 
of the London citizens, that Alexander the Corrector 
had as good a right and as full authority to dissolve this 
Blind Bench in the Poultry, as the great Oliver Crom- 
well had to dissolve the House of Commons, April 20th, 
1653.” 


Like other sufferers in the cause of freedom, personal 
and political, Cruden deemed it of high importance 
that the public should be acquainted with his wrongs. 
Fie, accordingly, stated his grievances in a pamphlet, 
with the following portentons title: The Londen Citi- 
zen exceedingly injured, giving an account of his Adven- 
tures during the time of his severe and long Campaign 
at Bethnal Green, for nine Weeks and six Days, the 
Citizen being sent thither in March, 1738, by Robert 
Wightman, a notoriously conceited whimsical Man, where 
he was chained, hand-cuffed, strait-waist and im- 
prisoned; and he would probably have been continued 
















4 
dentially made his escape, by cutting with a Knife the ( 
Bedstead to which he was chained, With a History of 0 
Wightman's Blind Bench, which was a sort of Court é 
that met in Wightman’s room at the Rose and Crown in a 
the Poultry, and unaccountably pretended to puss decrees he 
in relation to the London Citizen: particularly this ps 
blundering and illegal Blind Bench decreed that the Lon- G 
don Citizen should be removed from Bethnal Green to a 
Bethlehem Hospital, the audacious men thinking by that po 
means to screen Wightman and the Criminals from to 
punishment, for confining the Citizen: but Providence gn 
frustrated their designs, . “ 

The punishment to which Cruden alludes at the 
conclusion of this lengthy title, as brother Jonathan Ki 
would call it, is the penalties which he was confident me 
he should inflict on his supposed persecutors, by the in | 
result of actions for damages, which he had institnted tle 
against Wightman and Monro. His cause against § pre 
the latter was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, sic 
before Lee, Chief Justice, and a verdict given for the by 
defendant. In consequence of the issue of this trial, B wit 
Cruden’s law advisers, to his great displeasure, de- B sor 
clined to proceed against Wightman, and he was lefi mar 
to the unavailing vengeance of public remonstrance. BF pers 
His narrative of this transaction is curious and original. B lady 

“ Alexander the Corrector brought an action against his . 
Wightman in the Court of King’s Bench, to be tged aker 
in Guildhall. The witnesses were subpoenaed, and at- @ !nto 
tended June 27th, 1739. But it being an afternoon’s § beha 
sitting, and the cause being supposed to be uncommon, @ Sun. 
and that it would last long, the court inclined to fixa J unws 
day for trying it, namely, July 23rd, 1732. him 

“ This occasioned the action of Alexander the Cor- & gard 
rector against Dr. Monro and other defendants, which @ ian 
was tried before a chief bencher at Westminster-hall, § answ 
to come on before the other. The bencher spoke in F riche: 
favour of Monro, and even threatened to commit the § 4,” 
plaintiff for pleading his own cause; and he also threat: & fygeq 
ened the plaintiff’s attorney, whereby he was so much & wha; 
frightened, that he acted most unaccountably; for, with- was 1 
out the plaintiff’s knowledge or consent, he gave no- @ ii, 
tice to Wightman’s attorney, that the cause against truth. 
Wightman was not to be tried July 23rd. This great lov } 
shocked the Corrector, and he went to the chief bench- 4 she 
er’s house, and also spoke to Mr. Denison, one of his “ster 
counsel; but he was not regarded, which was owing, yn 
he imagines, to his having lost his cause in the Court e Cor 
of Common Pleas. instrui 

“The chief bencher of the Common Pleas greatly will, 
|favouring Monro, was the true cause that the Corrector defend 
|had no verdict against the criminals. The chief bench- Crde: 
jer is not an ignorant man, and wanted the Corrector to *ounse 
consent that the jury should withdraw, and give noM tion ur 
verdict; but he refused it with indignation, being fully § briefs ; 
convinced that he had a right to a verdict, and, there-@ new fa: 
fore he would not approve of their unjust proceedings # 
The bencher afterwards directed, or rather command: Per 
ed, the jury, by saying, ‘ you are to bring in a verdi mae d 
for the defendants ;’ which they did. e Corrector wate 

i 





made a speech in court before the verdict; and after 
the verdict meekly said,‘ 7 trust in God.’ The chie 
bencher replied, * J wish you had trusted more in Go 
and not have come hither.’ ’ 

Notwithstanding his professed meekness, the Cor 
rector gave vent to his indignation at the issue of thi 
trial, in a pamphlet entitled, “* Mr. Cruden 
ingly injured; or, a Trial between Alexander C 
den, Plaintiff, Bookseller to the late Queen Caroline 
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and Doctor James Monro, Matthew Wright, John|handsome fees; because the cause was of great impor- 
Oswald, and John Davis, Defendants, in the Court|tance to him; and he supposed it would have lasted a 


of Common Pleas in Westminster-hall, July 17, 1739, 
on an Action of Trespass, Assault, and Imprison- 
ment: the said Plaintiff, though in his right Senses, 
confined, and barbarously used, 
ethnal 
To which is added, a surprising Account of 


several other Persons, who have been most unjustly 


having been un yustly 
in Matthew Wright's private Mad-house at 
Green. 


confined in private Mad-houses. The whole tending 


to shew the great necessity for the Legislature to re- 
gulate private Mad-houses in a more effectual man- 


ner than at present.” 

This pamphlet Cruden dedicated to his Majesty 
King George the Second. 
mediately subsequent to this transaction was passed 
in tranquillity. 


press, and superintended the printing of several clas- 


sic authors, both Greek and Latin; and it is stated, 


hy very competent judges, that he executed this task 


with great accuracy. His present calm lasted for 


some years; but in the year 1753 his infirmity again 
manifested itself in his paying his addresses, with 
arta, | and troublesome importunity, to a widow 
lady, a zealous dissenter of great fortune, to whom, in 
his Adventures, he gives the fictitious name of Whit- 
aker. On one occasion, having obtained admission 


into her house, he admonished the lady’s steward to 


behave well, “for he ought to reverence the rising 
sun.”” The steward appears to have humoured the 
unweleome visiter with much skill. Pointing out to 
him the extent and beauty of the mansion and its 


garden, he said to him, “are you not an ambitious 
man that would have all this?’? But Cruden had his 
answer ready, “it is not,” said he, ‘ambition of 
riches, but only usefulness that the Corrector aims 


at.” When the lady, upon many applications, re- 
fused to see him, and returned his: letters, he issued 
what he styled a declaration of war against her. “ It 
was written,” says he, * with red ink; but there was 
nothing bloody in it except the colour.” It is, in 
‘ruth, nothing but a rambling, incoherent sort of a 
love-letter. At length his malady recurred to such a 
degree, that he was again consigned to custody in a 
private lunatic asylum. On his liberation from thence, 
he commenced an action against the parties who were 
instrumental in his confinement; but, as our readers 
will, no doubt, anticipate, a verdict was given for the 
defendants. This result of his appeal to the law, 
Cmden attributed to the “ unfaithfulness” of his 
counsel. In point of fact, finding their ground of ac- 
tion untenable, those learned gentlemen threw up their 
briefs; which their client shrewdly remarks, was “ a 
tew fashioned way of trying causes.” 


“Perhaps,” says he, “ some persons may think Alex- 
ander did not pay his generals well; therefore he begs 
leave to mention their pay. Mr. Hume and Sir Richard 
were his retained counsel. The 1st of November, 1753, 
upon the writs being taken out against the defendants, 
for the cause being important, Alexander secured two 
generals or barristers that were in esteem, by a golden 
English piece, which is the common retaining fee ; and 
pon the delivery of the brief, a few days before the 
Mal, each of them had four pieces. Mr. Naires, a 
Jounger barrister, who was pitched upon to open the 
‘ction, which was never done, had three pieces. The 

tor was not for starving the cause, and gave very 


The period of his life im- 


lis mind being become tolerably set- 
tled, he resumed his occupation of cerrector of the 


whole day, as his cause in the Court of Common Pleas 
did, in July, 1739; but Mr. Hume allowed it to come 
to an end in two hours time; and if the Corrector had 
not been present, it had probably been over in one 
hour.” 


What the gentlemen of the long robe of the pre- 
sent day will think of the conduct of one of Alexan- 
der’s counsel upon the unsuccessful issue of his causé, 
we know not. We shall state the case in Cruden’s 
own words, and leave it to themselves to determine 
Whether, under similar circumstances, they will * go 
and do likewise.” 

“The Corrector,” says Alexander, “is sincerely 
inclined to do justice to every man; and, therefore, 
acquaints his readers that at the end of the trial, Mr. 
Hume was pleased to return his fee of four pieces to 
the plaintiff’s attorney.” “ But,’’ continues he, with 
as much chagrin as his temper was capable of feeling, 
‘“*was Mr. Hume's returning his fee, an adequate sa- 
tisfaction for his criminal desertion? If a soldier de- 
serts his captain-general, he is ordered to be shot. 
What punishment shall be inflicted on a barrister for 
the desertion of his exceedingly-injured plaintiff?’ 

Thus persuaded of the infidelity of his law advi- 
sers, Cruden determined to take his case into his own 
management. He accordingly went to the Court of 
King’s Bench, for the purpose of moving for a new 
trial. On his rising for that purpose, one of the 
judges told him, tnat he should be heard after the 
counsel had made their motions. He accordingly 
waited till the motions had been gone through, and 
again presented himself to the notice of the court: 
but was told that it was too late in the day, as one of 
the judges had departed ;—* for it may be supposed,” 
says Alexander, ** he was not fond to hear his conduct 
inquired into.’ After the usual delays, however, the 
complainant made his motion, which he supported by 
along speech. “The Corrector was favoured by Sir 
Dudley, the chief bencher, with a long hearing, and 
he thanks Sir Dudley for that liberty; but the chief 
bencher did not pretend to give an answer to his rea- 
sons, but, contrary to his usual custom, barely said, 
* Ihave heard your reasons, and do not think them suffi- 
cient to grant a new trial.’ 'Then the Corrector imme- 
diately said, with a loud voice, ‘J appeal to the king 
in council, or to the House of Lords,’ ” 

Upon more mature reflection, however, Cruden de- 
termined to appeal to a superior tribunal,—the tribu- 
nal of public opinion. He accordingly stated his 





grievances in *“*Zhe second Part of the Adventures of 
Alexander the Corrector.” The pamphlet he deemed 
so convincing of the justice of his case, that he de- 
termined personally to present it to the king. His 
peeenes at St. James’s, whither he repaired on sundry 
evee days, seems to have given no small alarm and 
annoyance to the retainers of the court, who referred 
him from one officer to another, till his patience was 
quite exhausted. In his wrath, he wrote “a smart 
letter to a person of distinction.” * Those that cause 
people, in this manner, to come after them from time 
to time,” says he, ‘* may be called fashionable pick- 
pockets, for they injure the person who comes from 
home on purpose, postponing other business, as much 
as if they pick his pocket of his money, by. making 
him lose time.” 





One courtier, however, Alexander excepts from the 
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number of those whom he anathematizes as having) lent design, the usual fate of reformers awaited him. 
on this occasion used him ill, namely, Earl Poulet,)The tuft and the tuft hunters united in treating him 
the lord of the bed-chamber in waiting, who received | with contumely, and the ladies unanimously agreed 
his pamphlet with great civility; and, on Alexander’s| that he was very impertinent. In a short time, there- 
waiting on him to his carriage, after his attendance|fore, he shook off the dust of his feet against the 
for the day was finished, spoke to him with politeness, |city and the university of Oxford, and returned to the 
“and did not run away from him, as others were after-| metropolis, whére he tranquilly resumed his usual 
wards apt to do.” The merit which is thus attributed occupations. In 1761 he was engaged by Woodfall, 
to this nobleman is, however, rendered somewhat as corrector of his celebrated journal, The Public Ad- 
equivocal, by the accompanying remark of the Cor-|vertiser. This employment, requiring constant atten- 
rector, that * he was somewhat goutish in his feet.” |tion, and strictness of method, had a happy effect 
In his visits to St. James's, of which he has kept/upon Cruden’s mind; and from this period to the 
an amusing diary, Cruden had an object ulterior to the time of his death he continued so far in the p: 3ses- 
presentation of his painphlet, namely, his obtainiag sion of his mental faculties, that he was an active and 
the honour of knighthood. Being sensible that his|an useful member of society. Notwithstanding his 
aspiring after this elevation in rank might be laid to|daily and nightly avocations, as corrector of a news- 
the score of ambition, he says, with a mixture of sim-| paper, he found leisure to revise his Concordance, a 
plicity and cunning, not uncommon in those whose new edition of which was published in 1762. To 
wits are subject to the influence of the moon, “ if it this edition is prefixed a Latin dedication to the Earl 
should be asked why the Corrector was so desirous|of Halifax. The occasion of this address to his lord- 
of the honour of being a knight, he answers, that|ship is very creditable to the feelings of Cruden. 
thinking men often seek after titles rather to please Happening one day to attend the sessions at the Old 
others than themselves.” Bailey, he heard the trial of one Richard Potter, a 
Disappointed of obtaining honours from the king,|seaman, who was arraigned and found guilty of utter- 
his aspiring thoughts were directed to the people;/ing a forged instrament, purporting to be a brother 
and, on the 23d of April, 1734, he declared himself, sailor’s will. From the demeanour of the culprit, he 
by a hand-bill, a candidate for the representation of perceived that he was a very ignorant man, aud doubt- 
the city of London in parliament, and at the election,|ed whether he was at all sensible of the heinousness 
which took place on Thursday, April 30th, he was/of the crime which he had committed, and for which 
putin nomination. Though he was so firmly con- he was doomed to forfeit his life. Prompted by the 
vinced of the validity of his claims, that on the day|strong feelings of benevolence, which seem to have 
before he “ had some dawning hope that his brother been inherent in his natare, he visited the wretched 
candidates would regard his uncommon motives, and prisoner in Newgate, ministered to his bodily and spi- 
not have opposed his election,” he was obliged to de- ritual wants, and, by his instructions and exhortations, 
mand a poll; and though he appealed to the electors,|so wrought upon him, that he brought him into a state 
“ whether there were not just grounds to think that|of most humble penitence. He then exerted himself, 
God would be pleased to make him an instrument to|with his usual perseverance, to procure the unhappy 
reform the nation, and to bring the citizens of London|man a pardon; which, notwithstanding the obstacles 
to a more religious temper and conduct, he obtained presented by the peculiar nature of his crime, which 
very few votes, and soon withdrew from the contest.|is usually, and perhaps necessarily, visited in our 
On this oecasion the religious candidate was treated |courts of law with unrelenting severity, he accom- 
with great good humour by the aldermen, and other|plished by the kind and merciful interposition of Lord 
persons on the hustings; and he consoled himself on| Halifax ; his petition to whom, on behalf of the cul- 
his defeat, as many a discomfited aspirant after a seat|prit, was accompanied by the above-mentioned dedi- 
in parliament has done before and since, by the per-|cation of the second edition of the Concordance.— 
suasion that the hearts of the people were with him;|The particulars or this transaction he recorded in 
and, moreover, to his great comfort, “* it was said by|a pamphlet, entitled, “ The History of Richard 

Betty Young, a pious young woman, that this affair| Potter.” 
might be locked upon as only a forerunner of what} Encouraged by the success of his efforts in the 
was to come to pass;”’ on which saying of Betty he|cause of reformation of morals in the case of Potter, 
makes the following moral and philosophical reflec-/Craden extended his benevolent attentions to the ge- 
tion :— The Corrector has sometimes thought that/neral body of the prisoners confined to the jail of 
persons in low stations, if pious and prudent, think| Newgate, to whom he paid frequent visits, distribu- 
frequently more justly in many things than learned |ting among them religious books, reading and explain- 
and exalted persons.” jing to them the Holy Scriptures, summoning them to 
Soon after the election Cruden was induced by re-|the duty of prayer, and strenuously enforcing upon 
ports, no doubt extremely false, of the dissipation|them the great motives to repentanee, which are 
prevalent in the University of Oxford, to go down to|founded on the doctrines of the gospel. Those who 
that venerable seat of learning in his capacity of cor-|are aware what a hell upon earth Newgate was dur- 
rector, in hopes that by his admonitions he should be|ing the greater part of the last century, will not be 
able to work a reformation of manners among the/surprised that he met with so little success, that he 
gownsinen. He accordingly frequented the public|/soon gave up what he regarded as the hopeless at- 
walks of the city, and boldly reproved those whom,|tempt to reclaim the profligate, and amend the vi- 
upon the view, he deemed guilty of levity or indeco-|cious, whose mutual association in the miseries of 
vam; and particularly admonished whomsoever he|imprisonment only tended to render their hearts more 
fi wnd amusing themselves, by walking on the Sab-|callous and more obdurate. It was reserved for our 
ba, t+ % go home, and apply their thoughts to more|own times to produce an individual of the gentler 
ws guncerus. In the execution of this beneyo-|sex, prompted by an enthusiasm equal to that of 
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ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


Crden, but gifted with more good sense than he 
possessed, to make an impression on the seared con- 
sciences of hardened offenders, to reduce the irregu- 
lar to a sense of the advantages of good order, to melt 
the obdurate to penitence, and to correct the habits of 
those who, from their infaney, have been taught to 
maintain unceasing warfare against the institutions 
and regulations of society. 

Cruden was a devotedly loyal subject of the house 
of Hanover. In the reign of George the Second he 
was frequent and loud in his testimony against the 
false principles and dark designs of the Jacobite To- 
ries, of whom he shrewdly says, in the third part of 
his Adventures,—* the Jacobites and disaffected oc- 
casion the continuance of taxes, as a parish is obliged 
to increase the number of watchmen, the more loose, 
disorderly persons live in their neighbourhood.” Nor 
was he less vigilant in guarding the throne when it 
was attacked by the violeuce of popular fury. When 
London and Middlesex were in an unprecedented 
state of ferment, he launched a spirited pamphlet 
against that audacious and crafty demagogue John 
Wilkes; and, with no small danger to himself, he 
industriously obliterated the signs of John’s popu- 
larity, by erasing from the walls of the metropolis, 
with a large sponge, the factious and disloyal inserip- 
tion of No. 45. Such, indeed, was his delicate atten- 
tion to the guardianship of public morals, that in his 
walks through the city he was usually supplied with 
the implements necessary for the expunction of any 
writings offensive to modesty, which might appear on 
the buildings which he passed. 

In the year 1769 he visited his native town of Ab- 
erdeen. To this journey it should seem that he was 
impelled, not merely by the interest which mankind 
usually take in the place of their birth, and the scenes 
of their early joys and sorrows, but by his zeal for 
the promotion of the cause of virtue; for during his 
temporary residence in Aberdeen, he gave a lecture 
on reformation in the public hall of the university. It 
is to be feared, however, that he made no more im- 
pression on the plebeians of Marischal College, than 
he had done on the aristocracy of Oxford; and that 
he experienced the trnth of the adage, that “a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own country.” The extrav- 
agance of his principles, or his manner of enforcing 


paired to St. James’s to solicit the honour of knight- 
hood, he was provided with a hundred pounds to pay 
the customary fees. At his death he was possessed 
of some property, which he bequeathed to his rela- 
tions, with ti e exception of an annuity of five pounds 
per annum, which he devoted to the establishment of 
a bursary, or exhibition, at Marischal College. 

In the history of Alexander Cruden, we behold at 
once a striking instance of the infirmity of human na- 
ture, and of the efficacy of a good educatiou, and the 
early imbibing of virtuous principles, in alleviating 
the greatest calamities to which human nature is sub- 
ject. For, nowithstanding the occasional alienation 
of his reason, the purity of his views, and the kind- 
ness of his feelings, rendered him unobnoxious to 
others, and cheerful and happy in himself. In the 
midst of the disappointments which he experienced, 
in consequence of the failure of his extravagant pro- 
jects, he was always devoutly submissive to the di- 
vine will, and derived great comfort from an unshaken 
trust in God. The habits of industry which he had 
acquired in his youth, no doubt, tended to lengthen 
the intervals of his sanity, and enabled him, not- 
withstanding the whimsical nature of his designs, to 
contribute a respectable share to the general stock of 
knowledge, both in the useful occupation of a private 
tutor, and as an editor of the works of antiquity. 
Amongst the clergy of all denominations, his Concor- 
dance has long been a standard work; and we have 
occasionally met with powerful extempore preachers, 
who have been mainly indebted for their reputation, 
as being “ mighty in the Scriptures,” to their study 
of the references supplied by that work. On a review 
of the incidents of his life, it may admit of a question, 
whether it were, at any time, expedient to put him 
into harsh and strict confinement? He never appears 
to have been dangerous to himself or to others; and 
the dread of danger from a lunatic is, perhaps, in most 
cases, the only justifiable reason for subjectiag bim 
to the severity of restraint in the professed receptacles 
for patients of this unhappy description. We are 
persuaded that many persons, slightly afflicted by in- 
sanity, have been totally lost to society, by being 
consigned to the duress of the strait-waisteoat, who, 
by due attention, and by gentle treatment, under the 
superintendence of their friends, might have had their 





them, excited the laughter of his audience, whose de-| 
meanour on this occasion put the placidity of his) 
temper to a severe trial. ‘That he possessed the pow- 


mental complaints alleviated, if not entirely cured. 
The chances of recovery, however, depend much upon 
the early habits of the individual patient. Had Cru- 


er of turning the tables on those who ridiculed him, den been profligate and debauched in his youthful 
he evinced by a practical repartee which he made to years, the first attack of his malady would have been 
one of his quizzers, a conceited young clergyman, to| decisive of his fate ; and his bodily organs, enfeebled 
whom he made a present of a little manual, at that by intemperance, would have imparted an equal de- 
time popular in Scotland, entitled, * The Mother's) bility to the powers of his mind. The strictest abste- 
Catechism, dedicated to the Young and Ignorant.”’ | miousness is most essential to the counteracting of 

Cruden remained at Aberdeen about a year, and/any tendencies to abberration of intellect; and in such 
then returned to London, and took lodgings in Cam-| cases it is of the first importance that the inclination 
den street, Islington. Here having gone to bed on the to brood over some single erroneous notion, which is 
preceding night, in apparently perfect health, on the/incident to those who are liable to such a tendency, 
morning of the first of November, he was found dead | should be dissipated by the kindness of their friends, 
in his chamber, in the attitude of prayer. and by the cheerfulness superinduced by some easy 

Cruden was a man entirely free from vice, and a|and pleasant employment. It was once our lot to be 
Striet economist. At no time of his life was he desti-| acquainted with a man of cultivated mind, who, by a 
tute of the means of support; and he even appears to stretch of law, was fora political offence confined, 
have had always something to spare for the occasional | without the use of books or materials for writing, for 
exigencies of life. He was liberal in his donations three months in a solitary cell; and he has often ob- 
to the poor, His law adventures, as he called them, served in our hearing, that in these circumstances he 
must have been somewhat costly; and when he re- preserved himself from madness, by working mathe- 
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matical problems on the boarded floor of his apart- 
ment with the point of an iron skewer, which he con- 
trived to conceal from the vigilance of his keepers. 


From the Metropehtan. 


We offer the following poems for the judgment of) 
our readers. We assure them that they are truly and 
solely the production of an artisan in the very hum- 
blest walks of humble life. We shall only remark upo., 
them, that they seem dictated by an unquenchable, in- 
expressible enthusiasm for the true, and the beautiful, 
which, considered rightly, will be always found to be 
true. Intense, indeed, must be the fire of that inspi- 
ration, that will burn so brightly, hitherto unfostered 
by the world’s approbation, (for praise is almost the 
breath of life to the poet,) and secretly cherished 
amidst penury and privation. In our opinion of the 
excellence of these verses, we are not singular; for 
they have been shown to, and excited the admiration 
of, one of the brightest geniuses of the age. We hope 
that our friends will not do us the injustice to think 
that this is a mercenary puff, or that we have inserted 
these lines from any other but the most disinterested 
motives, or if interested, only from the interest we take 
in advancing talent wherever it may be found. 


THE ABSENT POET TO HIS MISTRESS. 


When underneath thy lidded eyes 
Young Morning ’gins to peer, 

As wondering why thou dost not rise, 
Awaking, turn they here’ 


Thy dreams then striving to recall, 
If they all pleasant were; 

Sweet, art thou vex’d, if ’midst them all, 
Thy minstrel is not there’ 


Or seeking in the fervent noon, 
Some tree-enshaded spot, 

Where Nature, with her bee-like tune, 
Singeth her happy lot, 


In tones as gentle, fond, heart-deep 
As thine, dear love, to me, 

When lying on some grassy steep, 
My head upon thy knee, 


I’ve heard them murmuring in my ear, 
Oft dying in a kiss: 

Ah! now that I’m no longer there, 
Rememberest thou all this’ 


When shepherd Night in-folds once more 
His flocks that scatter’d be, 

His sleepless eyes still watching o’er, 
With love’s own constancy ; 


When heads, like flowers, begin to fail, 
And lids sweet eyes to cover, 

When dreamy influences prevail, 
And guardian angels hover 


O’er loving spirits such as thine; 
(In love the germ they see 
Of being, like their own, divine, 





And hence their sympathy;) 


THE ABSENT POET TO HIS MISTRESS.—THE POOR MAN'S MAY. 


When putting off thy worldly dress 
From body and from mind, 

Until in their own loveliness 
Alone they are enshrined ; 


Thou nestlest in thy bed of snow, 
Ah! as thy last thoughts flee ; 

Does one, the latest, upward go, 
And die in prayers for me? 


THE POOR MAN’S MAY. 


Sweet May! they tell me thou art come, 
Ah, no! not come to me; 

Who may not spare a single hour, 
Sweet May! to welcome thee. 


God knows how hard I’ve work’d this week 
To earn my children bread, 

And see—we have an empty board,— 
My children are unfed. 


And art thou still the same sweet May 
That I did love so well, 

When humming like a happy bee 
Along thy primrose dell, 


{ thought, O! what a lovely world 
Is this dear God has given; 

And wondered any one should seek 
For any other heaven? 


Then hawthorn buds are come again, 
And apple-blossoms too, 

And all the idle happy birds, 
May sing the long day through. 


The old green lane awakes once more, 
And looks, perhaps, for me, 
Alas! green lane, my heart may die, 


I cannot come to thee. 
3 


SONG. 


Oh! can I forget, as I bend o’er my loom, 

So many tna beens in this dark, stifling room, 

My boyhood’s sweet time when I roam’d all the day, 
Untamedly glad as a bird in its play?’ 


Oh! can I forget, when my own darling wife 

Is soothing her hungry ones, calming their strife, 
Her tears rolling down as she thinks of their fate, 
How fair and light-hearted her maidenly state? ; 


Oh! can I forget with what joy and what pride 

I saw in the future a happy fire-side, 

Where our old age should rest in the cradle of home, 

Where, when Christmas was merry, our children should 
come? 


Alas! for the boyhood for ever departed ; 
Alas! for the maiden so fair and light-hearted; 
Alas! for the home and the happy ones nigh; 


God help us! we live but to toil and to die. * 
J. 8. 





some, 
should 
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From Friendship’s Offering. 
THE STARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RIVAL SISTERS.” 


Like the Chaldean—he could watch the stars. 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams!—Manrnrep. 


Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light— 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight—Drroen. 


All hail, majestic spheres that nightly rise, 
And nightly roll in never-ending march! 
Gaze of the earth, and glory of the skies, 
I hail you, glittering in your azure arch! 


Me have ye charmed since first your fires | deemed 
The spangles that adorned night’s ebon robe; 
Before my wildest reveries had ed 
Each spark a sun, each spangle was a globe! 


If | admired your matchless beauty then, 
In you your Maker’s might I now adore; 

Yet grieve that, baffling our imperfect ken, 
Much as we know of you, we know no more. 


O! I could gaze on you till, lost to earth, 
My rapt soul seems to mingle with your fires; 
And thus your laws, your nature, and your birth, 
In musing accents tremblingly inquires: 


Planets! both ye that seek your sire, the sun, 
To bask and redden in the flaming ray ; 
And ye that through remotest orbits run, 
Where moons and girdles light you on your way: 


O! say,—are your inhabitants like ours, 
In form, and soul, and frame, resembling man’ 
Spring they, like us, to bloom and fade as flowers, 
Their hopes an idle dream—their days a span’ 


Say—is your helpless infancy the same? 
Your youth, too oft the sport of passion’s breath’ 
Your manhood, false ambition, wealth, and fame?’ 
Your age, an earthly tomb—a living death’ 


Say too—have ye been tried, and have ye failed’ 
Like us rebelled against the laws of heaven’ 

By like temptation have ye been assailed? 
Fallen like us—like us have been forgiven’ 


And has your ransom been as dearly earned? 

The blood that flowed for us been shed for you? 
Yet by the frenzy of your folly spurned, 

Though given for all, atoned but for a few? 


Or, have ye stood the trial? round your brow 
Is the celestial palm of victory seen’ 

Foiled ye the tempter’s art, and are ye now 
As our first erring parents might have been’ 


Or, rising in the endless scale of things, 
Boast ye a nature nearer to divine ? 

Soar your immortal forms on — ere 
Around your heads do heavenly halos shine’ 


Is yours the happiness we seek in vain’ 
here a phantom, is it substance there’ 
Mock your undying frames the touch of pain, 
And your blest soul the keener pangs of care’ 


O! forms of life, unknown and undivined, 
Why cheat the fancy, yet enchant the sight’ 





By thought undreamed, by reason undefined, 
Why shroud in darkness all your blaze of light’ 


O could I mount on viewless wings of wind! 
To your untravelled regions I would soar; 

Leave the dull atmosphere of earth behind, 
Trace all your wonders, and return no more! 


Still as I gaze, new glories seem to rise, 
Like books in unknown tongues when open spread, 
Whose characters attract our wondering eyes, 
Though doomed by mortals never to be read. 


Comets! that sweep the heavens with fiery train, 
And rush from countless years to frozen climes, 
Then in the burning vortex plunge again— 
While nations tremble, conscious of their crimes:-— 


Are ye too peopled ’—ye provided too 

With creatures fitted to each wide extreme’ 
Or do we see a living hell in you, 

Worse than our wildest fancies dare to dream?’ 


Ye too, ye Suns! each lessened to a speck 
By distance foiling fancy’s grasp to scan, 

Fair globes! yet doomed to share the general wreck, 
And end with ours, as with it ye began: 


Say, are your bright and burning orbs possest 

By creatures pure and glorious as their sphere’ 
Are they th’ appointed mansions of the blest, 

For those who struggled and who triumphed here’ 


“ Nature abhors a vacuum”. S say, 

There be whose nature e’en their blaze endures; 
Oh, then! how blest who bask in such a ray, 

And bathe their spirits in a light like yours! 


And is it so? is there no single spot 
In all your concave’s wide extended round, 
Where reason does not glow—where light is not— 
And where the Author’s image is not found’ 


Speak, ye unfading lights that o’er me glow— 
Bright copies of your Maker’s brightness, speak ! 
If ever voice hath reached you from below, 
Impart the awful knowledge which I seek. 


Ye will not answer!—Science, which hath soared 
Beyond the radiant orbits where ye roam, 

Your moons hath numbered, and your laws explored, 
Brings us no tidings of your tenants home. 


And you—ye will not answer! and my eyes, 
Raised to your deaf and silent orbs in vain, 

As all my soul were thirsting for replies— 
Must seek, unsatisfied, low earth again. 


Thou too, fair moon, our own attendant orb, 
Shedding o’er night a charm unknown to day— 
Doth darkness still ‘hy nearer world absorb? 
Wilt thou not listen to th’ inquiring lay? 


Perchance—for who can limit human powers’— 
The time may come when telescopic skill— 

Which brings within a ken as weak as ours— 
Thy seas and clouds—the valley and the hill— 


Points out volcanos—marks the rising flame— 
Tracks its destructive course with critic art 

Gives to your oceans and your lands a name, 
And sketches all their features in its chart— 


May bring more hidden wonders to our view, 
Show lofty cities rising on the sight, 

Whose splendors mock what m ever knew, 
And burst upon us in a blaze of light! 
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Or, if to arts and luxury unknown, 
Wandering their unlost Eden’s bowers among— 
Show where, in ever-verdant arbours thrown, 
Resound the lover’s tale, the shepherd’s song. 


Vain hope! or vain at least in these our days;— 
The proud inquiry be pursued no more! 

God shows enough to claim His creature’s praise, 
Man sees enough to tremble and adore. 


Peace then, presumptuous mortal! nor aspire 
To knowledge heaven has wisely hid from view; 
Nor deem, though granted were the vain desire, 
The pleasure dreamed of would indeed’ ensue. 


If bliss be theirs beyond what man can know, 
Contrast would render suffering more severe ; 
If their allotted portion is but wo 
We need not seek it there who feel it here! 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
TO AN ANCIENT SUN DIAL. 


An hour has passed with lingering pace, 
Since, bent in careless musing nigh, 

I mark’d upon thy moss-grown face 
The noiseless shadow stealing by ; 

An hour has passed—and wandering back 
The fit of vacant idlesse o’er, 

I see that shade in outwagd track 
Advance one scanty inch—no more. 


Less blue the wide exulting sea, 
More white the morning cloud may seem, 
A little more the merry bee 
Hath toil’d beside the chiming stream, 
A little bent appears the flower, 
A little raised the mountain sun, 
Less bright the dew—less cool the bower— 
But other change on earth is none. 


Yet to the world of nobler life 
What has that hour of stillness brought? 
Desire—Despair—far wasting strife— 
The madness and the bliss of thought, 
And Hope, that flatters to depart, 
And Love with unresisted chain ; 
And O! the anguish of the heart 
Which knows its all of fondness vain. 


City and tower perchance have sunk, 
To waste and howling ruin cast, 
And armaments embattled, shrunk 
Like reeds before the rending blast: 
The mother to her new-born child 
Has bared her life-bestowing breast, 
And many a brow yet undefiled, 
The ruthless grave has called to rest. 


A knell for joys for ever fled— 
A dooming voice beyond recall— 
A trumpet signal, stern and dread, 
Of warfare and of watch to all— 
A sound o’er earth’s arena sent, 
To bid the strife of thousands cease; 
Such is the gentlest moment, spent 
Amidst the calm of halcyon peace. 








But we, beneath the varying beam, 

While thus time’s onw waters flow 
O’er straw and bubble; dream and dream, 

Nor heed the torrent’s depth below. 
Destruction, wide as land and sea, 

And life, and death, and waste, and power— 
Alas! who thinks that such must be 

The record of each sunny hour? 


From the English Annual for 1838. 
THE BRIDE’S RETURN. 


She hath her wish—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams; 
“Oh, mother, ts this home again? 
How desolate it seems! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things, 
Look as they did of yore ; 
But oh, the change this sad heart brings— 
This is my home no more! 


«“T left thee!—like the dove of old, 
I left thy parent breast ; 

But on Life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 

And back the weary bird hath come, 
Its woes, its wanderings o’er; 

Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
Yet th.s is home no more! 


“Oh mother, sing my childhood’s songs! 
They fall like summer rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be ail thine again! 

Speak comfort to me! call me yet 
Thy Mary, as of yore ; 

Those words could make me half forget 
That this is home no more! 


“Sit near me! Oh, this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! — 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o’er ; 

Thou’rt with me, mother!—Oh, it seems 
Like home—our home, once more. 


“Oh, home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart’s glad youth? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth! 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore; 
Ye cannot! mother, let me weep, 
For this is home no more!” 


Thou mourner for departed dreams! 
On earth there is no rest, 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory in thy breast: 
A shadow on thy path shall lie, 
Where sunshine laugh’d before; 
Look upward to the happy sky! 
Earth is thy home no more! 
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[We here copy the whole of the letter-press of this 
peerless Annual, the price of which is twelve dollars. 
The size is large quarto, and the plates are in the 
very highest style of art.—Ep. Museum.] 


Findens’ Tableaux.—A series of Picturesque Scenes of 
National Character, Beauty, and Costume. From 
Paintings, by various Artists, after Sketches by W. 
Perring, Edited by Mary Russell Mitford, author 
of * Our Village,” &c, 


To 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LADY DACRE, 


EQUALLY EMINENT HERSELF IN DESIGN AND IN POETRY, THIS 
ATTEMPT TO COMBINE THOSE BEAUTIFUL ARTS, IS MOST RE- 
SPECTFULLY INSCRIBED BY HER OBLIGED AND ATTACHED 
FRIEND AND SERVANT, THE EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


In commending this volume to the public, the editor 
has little to say, beyond the pleasant duty of thanking 
her accomplished coadjutors for such poetry, and, in 
one instance, such prose, as may render her pages no 
unfit companion to the beautiful engravings which 
they are intended to illustrate. 

For her own poor part, she has only to solicit for 
stories necessarily brief, and written, from cireum- 
stances over which she had no control, in more than 
usual haste, the same indulgence which has been ex- 
tended to the productions,—over-numerous, perhaps, 
—which she has sent forth during the last fifteen years. 

It is right to mention, that the two songs in one of 
her little tales, have been stolen from herself; being 
verses that she did not quite wish to die; and which 
had appeared in two works out of print, and, to all 
intents and purposes, as good or as bad as manuscript. 


Three Mile Cross, September 19th, 1837. 


Contents.—Sicily—Shrine of the Virgin. John Kenyon. 
—England—The King’s Ward. Miss Mitford—Andalu- 
ta—The Death of the Bull. Barry Cornwall—Florence 
—The Wager. Miss Mitford.—Venice—The Bride’s De- 
mrture. John R. Chorley —Egypt—D’Auberval. Author 
of* Conti.”—-India—A Romance of the Ganges. E. B. B. 
—Ceylun—The Lost Pearl. Miss Mitford—America—A 
Story of the Indian War. Mrs. Howitt.—Scotland—Sir 
Allan and his Dog. Miss Mitford—Georgia—The Geor- 
~ Sisters. Miss Harrison.—Castile—The Signal. Miss 
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SUBJECTS. PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 
Sciy Shrine of the Virgin T. Uwins, a.r.a. W. Finden. 
Botamp = =Hawkin F. P. Stephanoff, E. Finden. 
Asavvsta Death of the Bull J. Browne W. Holl. 


ence The Wager F. P. Stephanoff. C. E Wagstaff. 
The Bride's Departure F. P. Siephanoff. W. Holl. 


Rising ofthe Nile J. Browne. E. Finden. 
Hindoo Girls. J. Browne. H. Egieton. 
The Lost Peart W. Perring. J. Posselwhite. 
The Captives W. Perring. W. H Mote. 
Deer-shooting L. Seyfarth. E. Scriven. 


The Slave Merchant T. Uwins,a.R.a. H. Egieton. 


TABLEAUX. 


SICILY. 


SHRINE OF THE VIRGIN. 


“ The Catholic, who hears that vesper bell, 
Howe’er employ’d, must send a prayer to heaven. 
In foreign lands I liked the custom well, 
For with the calm and sober thoughts of even 
It well accords ; and wert thou journeying there, 
It would not hurt thee, George ! to join that vesper prayer.” 
Sourney’s St. Gualberto. 


Wuo knows not, fair Sicilian land! 

How proudly thou wert famed of yore, 
When all the Muses hymn’d thy strand; 

And, pleased to deck so sweet a shore, 
Bacchus and Ceres, hand in hand, 

To thee their choicest treasures bore, 
And saw uprise their graceful shrines 
Mid waving corn and curling vines. 


Yes! land thou wert of fruits and flowers, 
The favour’d land of Deity ; 
By Jove made glad with suns and showers, 
By Neptune cheered with brightest sea ; 
E’en Dis, beneath his gloomy bowers, 
Had heard and loved to dream of thee, 
And when he willed to take a bride, 
Snatched her from Enna’s sloping side. 


Those hollow creeds have pass’d away; 
Those false, yet graceful, shrines are gone ; 
A purer faith, of stricter sway, 
For our behoof, their place hath won ; 
And Christian altars ¢verlay 
Yon temple’s old foundation stone ; 
And in Minerva’s vacant cell* 
Sublimest Wisdom deigns to dwell. 


And where, within some deep shy wood, 
And seen but half through curving bough, 
In silent marble Dian stood, 
Behold! a holier Virgin—now— 
Hath sanctified the solitude ; 
And thou, meek Mary—Mother—thou 
Dost hallow each old pagan spot, 
Or storied stream, or fabled grot. 


The devious pilgrim, far beguiled, 
How gladly doth he turn to greet 
Thy long-sought image mid the wild, 

A calming thought! a vision sweet! 
If grief be his, then, Lady mild! 

Thy gentle aid he will entreat, 
And bowed in heart not less than deed, 
Findeth a prayer to fit the need. 


There, while his secret soul he bares, 
That lonely altar bending by, 

The traveller, passing unawares, 
Will stay his step—but not too nigh— 

And hearkening to those unforced prayers, 
—Albeit the creed he may deny— 

Shall own his reason less averse, 

And spirit—surely—not the warse. 


Thy shrines are lovely—wheresoe’er— 
And yet if it were mine to choose 


* The present cathedral of Syracuse was formerly a 
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temple of Minerva. 








One—loveliest—where fretted Care 
Might come—to rest—or Thought—to muse, 
*T would be that one, so soft, and fair, 
That standeth by old Syracuse, 
Just where those salt-sea waters take 
The likeness of an inland lake. 


Green-tendrill’d plants in many a ring 
Creep round the gray stone tenderly, 
As tho’ in very love to cling 
And clasp it; while the reverent sea 
A fond uplooking wave doth bring, 
To break, anon, submissively, 
As if it came that brow to greet, 
Then whisper praise beneath thy feet 


When suns, that sink in twilight clear, 
Forth from the city tempt to roam, 
Be mine to meet mild evening here, 
And muse on friends I’ve left at home 
But she, who loves the mariner, 
Shall yet more duly hither come, 
Where, fitly, thou art held to be 
Our Guardian-Lady of the Sea. 


PART IL. 


She cometh to the seaward shrine, 

A mother, with her children three ; 
And they have made the holy sign, 

And they have dropped on bended knee , 
Three in the lowly rite combine, 

And one is cradled, peaceably. 
That mother’s heart hath business here, 
For she doth love the mariner. 


Her gallant boy is on the deep, 

—She loves him more that he is brave— 
Yet when around Peloro’s steep 

The midnight surges leap and rave, 
What marvel if a mother weep, 

And, thinking on the tropic wave, 
Doth flee to thee, Oh, Mother mild, 
Thou Mother of the Blessed Child! 


Thro’ winds that sweep like hurricane, 
And deadly lightning’s lurid light, 
She speedeth to the pillar’d fane, 
Where thou dost stand in silver bright." 
If solace but for him she gain, 
What should a mother’s soul affright! 
And, now, the porch-way she doth win, 
And thro’ the portal glideth in. 


I love the ever-open door 
That welcome to the house of God! 
I love its wide-spread marble floor 
By every foot in freedom trod! 
Free altars let me kneel before, 
Free as the pathway or the sod, 
Whence journeying pilgrim—mid broad air— 
Wafts unpremeditated prayer ! 


She prayeth mid the silent pile— 

Her whispers round the columns creep— 
She prayeth all alone—the while 

Her babes at home securely sleep ; 
Their brother loved to see her smile— 

She would not they should see her weep; 


* In the cathedral of Syracuse is a statue of the Virgin 
in silver. 
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Youth’s rightful joys she will not dim a 
With tears—not even tears for him! g 
W 
But now,—when eve is calm and bright— er 
You see her here—and not alone— ty 
Her children, in the sweet blue light, m 
Are with her by the sculptured stone; sc 
With her they share a soothing sight; ba 
You searce-stirred bark—the only one— la 
Almost as still, on that still tide, , 
As unrock’d cradie by her side. be 
Bland omen doth that vessel bring ; ur 
“ As smoothly sails his vessel now”— an 
And mark how hope and fondness cling de 
Around the elder maiden’s brow ! see 
The while on that dear younger thing, sul 
—Too young to frame—itself—a vow— gla 
The mother thoughtful hand doth lay, A 
And timely teacheth bow to pray! sta 
As homeward now their way they trace, ont 
Their bosoms own no anxious smart; the 
For they have seen that blessed face, ry 
And telt how Sue can calm impart, od 
Who, tho’ in heaven's supremest place, = 
Bears—as on carth—a woman's heart ; 
And know that Sue will guard him—She! Mal 
Mother of Him who walked the sea! ~ 
the 
And if at last those hopes deceive, prof 
Yet be our reasoning scorn represt ; whe 
Nay—since ‘tis sweet, to those who grieve, ry, | 
To dream of comfort and of rest— espe 
Forgive them if they do believe, Phi! 
And, leaning on that Mother Blest, “ss 
| Link earth below to heaven above pets 
By tender ties of dearest love. y the | 
Joun Kenyon. onomn 
from 
silke 
| care Ma own 
E} GLAND. make 
| THE KING’S WARD. ber t 
essay 
“I have no joy of this cuntract to-night.” a8 fir 
SHAKSPEARE. and ¢ 
say tl 
«Waar! not a word to thy poor old nurse, or thy olde 
faithful bower-women? Not a nod, or a smile, or a ‘tal 
|kindly look, to show that thou heedest us? Thou =e 
that wast wont to be the merriest and kindliest dam- § Florer 
sel in merry Cumberland, the fair and the noble Edith @ 8 sur 
Clifford, the wealthiest maiden north of Trent, about ‘ous : 
to be wedded, too, to the young Philip Howard, the the m 
goodliest and the bravest knight of King Heory’s trellis. 
court, for whose favour the gay dames of the south edge, ¢ 
|have been trying and vying at pageant, at joust, and old br 
lat tournament, ever since his return from the wars. Diana 
/Men say that, for all that he hath fought against the “Ac 
Soldan, and carried the “ blanche-lion,” the old ban- Mj Southf 
ner of his house, foremost among the proud chivalry ‘0ster 
of France and Italy, he hath rather the mien of #— mor 
young page than of a stalwart warrior, so smooth aud“ Ay 
fair is his brow, so graceful his form, so gentle and )ounge 
courteous his bearing. Still amort, Sweeting! mutt illver 
as a marble image on thy very bridal eve !” And the ‘ike th 
good old Margaret, seeing her lady still unmoved, - Act 
paused for very vexation. * An 
sued th 





‘*So generous a wooer, too!” exclaimed one of the 
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attendant maidens, glancing at the profusion of rich 
gifts with which a heavy wain had been laden, and 
which had arrived that very day at the castle, under 
convoy of the good knight’s squire, and a score or 
two of pages and men-at-arms, and which now lay in 
magnificent profusion about the tapestried chamber, 
scattered amidst the quaint antique furniture, high- 
backed ebony chairs, oaken screens, cut into mimic 
lace-work ; marble slabs, resting on gilded griffins, or 
some such picturesque monsters of heraldry; and 
huge cabinets, composed of the rarest woods, an en- 
tire history, profane or sacred, carved upon the doors, 
and surmounted with spires and pinnacles, like the 
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the contemplation of the finery. ‘“ The brooches and 
bracelets! The coronets and the carkanets! Why, 
yonder wreath of emeralds and amethysts, which 
lies on the table underneath the great Venetian glass 
—to think of my lady never having had the curiosity 
to look into that /”* (and Mistress Mabel took a self- 
satisfied peep at her own pretty figure, as it was re- 
flected on the broad clear surface of the rare and cost- 
ly mirror,) ** that single wreath, which she hath never 
vouchsafed to glance upon: and the ropes of pearl 
which I laid upon her lap, and which she hath let 
drop upon the floor;—do pick them up, Alice !—I 
verily believe the foolish wench careth as little for 


decorated shrine of a Gothic cathedral ; the whole| these precious adornments as the Lady Edith herself! 
scene, lighted up by the bright beams of the evening | That one wreath, and those strings of pearl, be worth 
sun, coloured into a thousand vivid hues, as they|an earl’s ransom.” 
glanced through the storied panes of the oriel window.| At this moment the sound of a harp was heard, 
A scene more bright, or more gorgeous, than that/and the voice of the minstrel arose from beneath the 
stately lady’s bower, tenanted, as it was, by woman casement :— 
in her fairest forms, by venerable age and blooming| 
youth, could hardly be found iu merry England. Yet} 
there sat the youthful lady of the castle, in the midst 
of all this costly beauty, languid and listless, pale 
and motionless as a statue. 
“So generous a wooer, too!”’ exclaimed Mistress’ 
Mabel, the pretty bright-eyed brunette, the Lady 
Edith’s principal bower-woman, who being reckoned 
the best adjuster of a head-tire, and the most skilful 
professor of all arts of the loom and the needle, | 
whether in white-seam, cut work, tapestry, or broide- 
ty, of any maiden in the north country, was more 
especially alive to the rarity and richness of Sir 
Philip's gifts. 


Waken to pleasure, 

Lady sweet! 
Lo! an eimpire’s treasure 

Is spread at thy feet : 
Here be shawls of Cashmere fine ; 
Rubies from Bucharia’s mine ; 
The pear-shaped pearls of Ormuz’ bay; 
And gold, ’mid Yemen's sands that lay. 
Waken to pleasure, 

Lady sweet! 
Love, and Love’s treasure, 

Be spread at thy feet.” 


The air was smooth and flowing, and the voice 


“So generous a wooer, too! only look at these car- of Robert Fitz-Stephen, one of the most approved of 


pets from Persia! Tis a marvel how folk can have|the courtly minstrels: but still the Lady Edith sat 
the heart to put foot on such bright flowers; they pale and motionless, as though the tide of melody 
seem as if they were growing! And these velvets had glided unfelt over her senses, producing no more 
from Genoa; were ever such colours seen? And the impression than the waters of the lake upon the plu- 
silken stuffs from Padua, that stand on end with their mage of the cygnet. 
own richness; what kirtles and mantles they will, Dame Margaret sighed deeply; and Mabel, giving 
make ! and the gloves of Cales, that cause the cham- her head a provoked impatient jerk, resumed her em- 
ber to smell like a garden full of spice, cloves, and broidery with such furious rapidity, that she broke 
jessamine! And these veils from the Low Countries, her silk half-a-dozen times in the course of a minute, 
as fine as a spider’s web! And the cloth of gold, and well nigh spoiled the carnation upon which she 
and the cloth ef silver,—where did Master Eustace was engaged, and which she had intended to outvie 
say they came from, Dame Margaret? And this the natural blossom in Father Francis’s flower-border. 
golden vessel for perfumes, which looks like a bas- Young Alice, drawing her tapestry-frame nearer to 
ket all over-run with grapes and ivy ?” ithem, and further from the Lady Edith, and speaking 
“That was wrought by a cunning goldsmith of ina low tone, even lower than her own soft and gentle 
Florence,” responded old Margaret, ** whose skill is natural voice, resumed the conversation. 
80 surpassing, that, albeit he employs chiefly the pre-| ‘For my poor part, good Mabel (call me foolish 
cious metals, the workmanship is of more value than an’ thou wilt), Ido mot wonder at our sweet lady's 
the materials. This silver tray, with the delicate sadness. Think what a piteous thing it is to be an 
ellise-work, wreathed with lilies and roses round the orphan; think but of that great grief! And then 
edge, and the story of Diana and Ac—Ac—fie on my to be a great heir to boot, left in the king’s ward, and 
old brains! I shall forget my own name soon!— dragged from her old dear home in her old dear north 
Diana and—he that was turned into a stag—” countrie, to this fine grand castle (which, albeit her 
“Acteon !” whispered Alice, the fairest and most own also in right of her lady mother, seems too strange 
youthful of the Lady Edith’s attendants, gently and and too grand for happiness,) and all for the purpose 
wnostentatiously supplying the good dame’s failure of of being wedded to this young lord, with his costly 
memory, without looking up from her work. glittering gifts, who hath never vouchsafed to come 
“Ay, Actwon! I thank thee, Alice. ‘Thy wits are'near her until now, on the very eve of the bridal, 
jounger than mine by fifty good years, or more. This when it hath pleased him to give notice of his ap- 
iilver salver, with the light delicate edge, that seems proach. Holy St. Agatha defend me from such a 
like the work of the fairies, and the story of Diana wooer! A wooer, whose actions shew, as plainly as 
ind Actwon inside, is by the same hand.” \words could tell, that he seeketh the Lady Edith’s 
“And then the caskets of precious stones!" pur-)broad lands, and careth as little for the Lady Edith’s 
wed the enthusiastic waiting damsel, warming at| warm heart, as I do for a withered rose-leaf. 1°II tell 
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thee what, Mabel, I never look to see such happy 
days again, as when we dwelt in our old dear home,| 
amongst the pleasant vales and breezy mountains of| 
Cumberland. ‘There was health and freedom in the 
very air. Dost thou not remember the day when old 
Geoffrey the falconer had lamed himself among the 
rocks, and the youth Albert, the travelling minstrel, 
took charge of the hawks, and waited on my lady, as 
if he had been trained to the sport all his life long! 
Hast thou forgot how she stood by the lake, with her 
favourite merlin on her wrist, and her white gray- 
hound Lily-bell at her side, looking like the very 
goddess of the chase, so full of life and spirit, and 
cheeriness? And that bright evening when she led 
the dance round the May-pole? Well-a-day, poor 
lady! *tis a woful change !” 

It was remarkable that the Lady Edith’s attention, 
which neither the louder speech of her elder attend- 
ants, nor the ringing tones of the harper, had been 
able to command, was arrested at once by the soft 
Jow voice of Alice. The womanly sympathy sank 
soothingly into the woman’s heart, just as the gentle 
rain from heaven penetrates the parched hill-side, from 
whose arid surface the sharp and arrowy hail rebounds 
without impression. The drooping mistress listened 
in mournful silence, whilst her faithful maiden, un- 
conscious that she had attracted her notice, pursued, 
in still lower accents, the train of thought which her 
own fond recollections of the freedom and happiness 
which they had tasted among their native mountains 
had awakened in her mind. 

*“ Poor Albert, too! the wandering minstrel, who 
came to the castle gate to crave lodging for one night, 
and sojourned with us for three long months; and 
then, when he had wrought himself up to go,—and, 
verily, it was a parting like that of the spirit and the 
flesh, when he left our old walls,—returned again 
and again, and finally fixed himself in the fisherman’s 
cottage, where the mountain streamlet, after meander- 
ing along the meadow, falls into the lake. Poor 
Albert! I warrant me he taketh good care of Lily-bell 
and my lady’s merlin, whereof he craved the charge 
from old Geoffrey. I marvel whether my lady know- 


aroused my lady. 


ABLEAUX,. 





The babbling stream rans bright and fair, — 
The love-star of the West shines there.” 


** Ha!” exclaimed old Margaret; “ that ditty hath 
See how she listens. 

“ °Tis the rondelay which she herself was wont to 
sing,”’ observed Mabel; * but the words are differ- 


ent.” 


** Peace! peace !” cried the Lady Edith, checking, 
with some impatience, the prattle of her attendants, 
and leaning against the casement which she had 
flung open, as the deep and earnest voice of the min- 
strel again resounded through the apartment. “ Be 
silent, I pray ye!” 
“ Mailed warders pace o’er keep and tower; 

Gay maidens deck the lady’s bower ; 

Page, squire, and knight, a princely train, 

Wait duteous at her bridle rein. 

Yet in that cot the milk-white hound, 

The favourite falcon, still are found ; 

And one more fond, more true than they, 

Born to adore and to obey.” 


« Alack! alack !” sighed the tender-hearted Alice. 
“ Well-a-day, poor youth! I ever deemed that his 
strange fondness for Lily-bell—albeit as pretty and 
playful a creature as ever gambolled on the green- 
sward, and as swift of foot as ever followed hare over 
the mountains—had a deeper source than love of the 
good hound. Well-a-day, poor Albert! He was a 
goodly youth !” 

** Hush! hush!’ exclaimed the Lady Edith, as 
the symphony finished, and the voice, again mingled 
with the chords of the harp, struck falteringly and 
unsteadily now, as though the hand trembled, and 
the heart waxed faint. 


“ The coronct of jewels rare 
Shines proudly o’er her face so fair; 
And titles high and higher name 
Lord Howard’s lovely bride may claim. 
And yet, the wreath of hawthorn bough 
Once lightlier pressed that snowy brow; 
And hearts that wither now were gay, 
When she was but the Queen of May.” 





eth that her pretty Lily-bell and her favourite falcon 
be in hands that will tend them so faithfully, for her 
dear sake! ‘To my fancy, Mabel, that poor youth, 
albeit so fearful and so ashamed in her presence, 
worshipped the very ground that she trod upon, ! 
have seen him kiss Lily-bell’s glossy head, after her 
hand had patted it, reverently and devoutly, as though 
it had been a holy relic in the great minster at Dur- 
ham.” 

Again the full and ringing chords of the harp—but, 
this time, to an old border air, well known to the 
northern maids—arose from beneath the casement. 
The voice, too, was different from that of the courtly 


minstrel—deeper, manlier, pouring forth the spirit of 


the words, as they gushed spontaneously, as it seemed, 
from his lips, as though, in his case, song were but 
the medium of feeling, and the poet’s fancy and the 


musician’s skill buried in the impassioned grief of 


the despairing lover. So the strain rang :— 


“ High o’er the baron’s castle tall, 
Rich banners float with heavy fall ; 
And light and song, in mingling tide, 
Pour forth, to hail the lovely bride. 
Yet, lady, still the birchen tree 
Waves o'er the cottage on the lea ; 


“Alas! alas! my lady, my dear sweet lady!” 
murmured Alice to herself, as poor Edith, after lin- 
gering at the window long enough to ascertain that 
\the harp was silent, and the harper gone, sank intoa 
|seat with a sigh and a look of desolation, that proved, 
|more plainly than words, the truth of the last lines ot 
\the minstrel’s lay. 

“Alas! alas! dear lady!” exclaimed she in 4 
louder tone, as the sudden burst of startling noises, 
the warlike blasts of trump and cornet, the jarring 
dissonant sound caused by raising the heavy porteul- 
lis, and lowering the massive drawbridge, and the 
echoing tramp of barbed steeds and mailed horsemen 
in the courts of the castle, showed that the expected 
bridegroom had at length arrived. 

Edith wrung her hands in desperation. 

“ This knight I cannot, and I will not see. Got 
him, Margaret; say that] am sick—that I am dying. 
The blessed saints can bear witness that thou wilt 
say but the truth in so tellinghim. Sick at heart am 
I, sick to the death! Oh that I had died before this 
wretched hour!” And poor Edith barst into an agon) 
of tears, that shook her very frame. 

“* Why goest thon not, = ?”” inquired she, 
few moments after, when, exhausted by its own vi0 
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lence, her grief had become more tranquil. 


‘** Why |of rubies or the emerald wreath! Well-a-day! 
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quoth 


dost thou not carry my message to the Lord How- Mabel, “this love! this love!” 


ard? Why dally thus, old dame? Mabel, go thou!) 
They stand about ine as though I were an ignorant 
child, that knew not what she said! Do my bidding) 
on the instant, Mabel : thou wert best !”’ 

“Nay, good my lady, but our gracious lord the| 
king—” 

“ Tell me not of kings, maiden! I’!] to sanctuary. 
I'll fly this very wight to my aunt, the prioress of St. 
Mary’s. The church knoweth well how to protect 
her votaries. Wo is me! that, for being born a rich 
heir, | must be shut from the free breath of heaven, 
the living waters, and the flowery vales, in the dark 
and gloomy cloister! To change the locks that float 
apon the breeze for the dismal veil! To waste my 
youth in the cold and narrow convent cell—a living 
tomb! Oh! itis a sad and a weary lot. But better 
so, than to plight my troth to one whom I have never 
seen, and can never love! to give my hand to one 
man, whilst my heart abideth with another.” 

Lady!’ cried Margaret; **do my senses play 
me false? Or is it Edith Clifford that speaketh thus 
of a low-born churl ?” 

“A low born churl!” responded Edith. “There 
is a regality of mind and of spirit about that youth, 
which needeth neither wealth nor lineage to even him 
with the greatest—the inborn nobility of virtue and 
of genius! Never till now knew I that he loved me; 
and now—. Hasten to this lord, Alice; and see that 
he cometh not hither. Wherefore lingerest thou, 
maiden?” inquired Edith, of the pitying damsel, who 
staid her steps with an exclamation of surprise, as the 
“Tell the 


door of the chamber was gently opened. 
Lord Howard the very truth; men say that he is 
good and wise—too wise, too good, to seek his own 
happiness at the expense of a poor maiden’s misery. 


Tell him the whole truth, Alice. Spare thy mistress 
that shame. Say that I love him not; say that I 
love—.”” 

“Nay, sweetest lady, from thine own dear lips 
must come that sweet confession,”’ said a voice at 
her side, and, turning to the well-known accents, 
Edith saw, at her feet, him who, having won her 
heart as the wandering minstrel, the humble falconer, 
claimed her hand as the rich and high-bora Philip 
Howard, the favourite of the king. 

“Ary of joy burst from the astonished waiting- 
women, and was echoed by the pretty grayhound 
Lily-bell, who had followed the Lord Howard into 
the room, and now stood trembling with ecstasy be- 
fore her fair mistress, resting her head in her lap, and 
looking up into her face with eyes beaming with af- 
fectionate gladness—eyes that literally glowed with 
delight. 

Never was happiness more perfect than that of the 
betrothed maiden, on this so dreaded bridal eve. And 
heartily did her faithful attendants sympathise in her 
happiness; only Mabel found it impossible to com- 
prehend why, in the hour of hope and joy, as in that 
of fear and sorrow, her dearly beloved finery should 
be neglected. 

“To think,” quoth the provoked bower-woman, 
“that now that all these marvels have come about, 
and that the Lord Howard turns out to be none other 
than the youth Albert, my lady will not vouchsafe to 
tell me whether her kirtle shall be of cloth of gold or 





cloth of silver; or whether she will don the coronet 





ANDALUSIA, 


THE DEATH OF THE BULL. 


“ He’s dead ; and at the murderer’s horse’s tail, 
In beastly sort, dragg’d through the shameful field. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


Tue Andalusian maids are dancing 
Round and round to a merry tune; 
Their eyes, like bright black beads, are glancing 
Dark meanings underneath the moon: 
And many a youth, and many a maid, 
Are loitering in the chestnut shade,— 
Lovers all,—each gentle heart 
Trembling with its tender pain, 
And struggling to conceal the smart 
In vain,—in vain! 


The bounding foot, and the castanet, 
And the word that lights the eyes of jet, 
(The gentle sweet love-laden word,) 
Alone are in the greenwood heard ; 
Nought else :—and, in a swift hour, they 
Like faery dreams have pass’d away. 
Even the Moon hath ta’en her rest 

In her chamber in the west, 

And Darkness lies on vale and hill, 

And Silence,—and the world is still! 


Hush,—hark! what spoils a scene so fair? 
What noise comes bellowing through the air? 
Hark !—from the lone Sierra’s side 

A wild cry comes, as full of pride 

As ever Andalusian heart 

Held in its proudest inmost part. 

It comes,—it speaks as clarions speak, 
When they the rest of armies break 

At morning,—and with heartless strife 
Hunt the soldier out of life. 

It is a voice, as bold and free 

As lives "tween Seville and the sea :— 
*Tis Tormes, tyrant of the herd, 

By dreams on fierce ambition stirr’d. 
Victor in every bloody fight, 

He sends defiance to the Night! 


..- A weck has vanished! Would ye learn 
Where he is, so wild and stern, 

Who upon the greensward lay, 

And startled Midnight on her way ? 
Alas! a week of “sports” has flown, 
And mute is now each wild bull’s tone. 
All are gone! A herd that fed 

Near Xenil are stiff and dead,— 

Some that knew where Darro sings,— 
Some where white Nevada springs 
Soaring to the unclouded sky,— 

All in gore and gashes lie! 

One alone,—the best, they say, 

That ever held a knight at bay, 
Remains. Without the barrier wall 
He now awaits the trumpet call ;— 
And now (for on the signal sound, 

All the chains are on the ground), 
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With a cry, of joy and anger full, 
Forth from the darkness springs—Tur But. 


Mark the fight. ‘Two bolder foes 
Never met in bloody close: 

One, all calm and like a knight; 

The other, furious for the fight, 

Plunges on :—with fierce ainaze 

He meets for once a fiercer gaze; 

And lo,—the bull doth backward tread, 
Shaking low his horned head. 

Ne’er before did doubt or fear 

Check him in his mid career; 

And even now he secks the strife, 

And rushes headlong on the knife. 

A blow !—he turns it with his horn, 
And eyes his foe with seeming scorn: 
Another !—ha! the blood doth run 
Down the stout champion’s hide of dun : 
It marks his course upon the sand: 

It leaves its red on Juan’s hand. 

What care! his horned head he lowers, 
And pauses to regain his powers. 

His hate is roused: another close 
Shows us how well matched the foes: 
Again they meet. Ha, Juan falls! 

And now the wild-tongued clarion calls, 
And in affright they smite the drums; 
For full of wrath the wild bull comes! 
He rushes on :—now, Juan, strength ! 
Death is before thine eyes, at length. 
Be still ;—he’s safe! See, see,—his knife 
Has found the Andalusian’s life! 

Right through his heart the steel has sped ; 


Sound !—O’er Seville’s guarded ground, 
The wild war-thundering trumpets sound ! 
Sound !—Twice—thrice—with savage mouth, 
They rend the air, from North to South! 
“ The bull is slain! the sports are done! 
Dark Juan hath the battle won !"— 

*Tis so :—the mountain king is dead! 

A rope is round his curled head : 

His tongue is lying on the sand, 

Foaming white! On either hand, 

A thousand eyes are strained in fear, 

To see a hero on his bier 

Laid at last, in bloody pride, 

Without a mourner by his side! 


Sound !—athwart the startled sky 

Let the martial echoes fly. 

Bid the drums sound forth in thunder— 
Bid the trumpets shout their wonder, 
That a creature (whom we scorn) 
Conquest bore upon his horn, 

In a hundred fights, and tore 

Many a sinewy matador,— 

Nobles, knights, and fearless men, 
Who had braved the world till then ! 


Sound !—A warrior should not die 
Man or brute (whate’er the name), 

If he have deserved his fame, 

Give him honour! give him glory! 
Place him high in after story,— 
Amongst those who've fought and won 
Victory, underneath the sun‘ 


Barry Cornwate. 
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FLORENCE 


THE WAGER. 


Gone to swear a peace !” 
SHAaKsPrEare 


“Gone to be married! 


“Lrry on liquid roses floating ! 
So floats yon foam o’er pink Champagne. 
Fain would I join such pleasant boating, 
And prove that raby main, 
And float away on wine! 


“ Those seas are dangerous (graybeards swear) 
Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim; 
And true it is they drown all Care— 
But what care we for him, 
So we but float on wine! 


“ And true it is they cross in pain, 
Who sober cross the Stygian ferry ; 
But only make our Styx—Champagne, 
And we shall cross right merry, 

Floating away on wine. 


“Old Charon’s self shall make him mellow, 
Then, gaily row his boat from shore; 
While we, and every jovial fellow, 
Hear unconcern’d the oar 
That dips itself in wine !”* 


**So you really wrote this, Giovanni?’ said the 
young and pretty Beatrice Alberti, as she sat on a 
terrace of her brother’s villa, overlooking the Val 
d’Arno. “Sing itto me. I want to hear it in your 
own voice. Can Antonio play the air?” 

And the little page ran rapidly over the notes, and 
then accompanied the conti’s rich, mellow, baritone 
voice, in a melody as rich and flowing as the verses. 
Both the singing and the playing were full of right 
Italian taste; and the fair Florentine, charmed with 
both the words and the air, was evidently not a little 
proud of her gay and gallant brother, whose talent as 
a poet she had never even suspected. 

** Well,”’ said Giovanni, when he had concluded, 
will this do, Beatrice? Will that Anacreontic win 
me the laurel wreath to-night at the Palazzo Riccardi, 
think you ?” 

Beatrice started from her seat in astonishment. 

** You go to the Palazzo Riccardi! You contend 
for the laurel crown! You, Giovanni Alberti, who, 
since you were the height of Antonio there, have done 
nothing but laugh at the old précieuse, the marchesa, 
with her pedants and her poets, and all the trumpery 
of all the Della Cruscans transported into a lady’s 
saloon! You are making a fool of me, brother! You 
never can mean it!” 

“Jam perfectly in earnest, I assure you,” replied 
the conti, looking, or rather trying to look as grave as 
an habitually joyous and hilarious temperament would 
permit. ‘I have repented of my sins of scoffing and 
mockery, and mean to make that venerable priestess 
of the muses all possible amends by enacting the 
part of her Monsieur Trissotin, her homme d’esprit.” 

“ With this great law-suit pending, too! A suit 


* The editor is indebted for this Anacreontic—almost an 
impromptu—to the kind friend, Mr. Kenyon (she is proud 
to name him,) to whom she also owes the stanzas entitled 
“Shrine of the Virgin.” 
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which, if you gain it, will leave that sweet-looking|ther Paolo, by the unexpected entrance of the young 
creature, her daughter (every one speaks so well of beir of the Alberti in the palace of the Riccardi. 
that pretty, gentle Bianci), little better than a beggar! It was a most animating sensation. The appear- 
Why, it would be like the story of one of the Mon- ance of a Montagu amongst the festivities of the Ca- 
techi, in the house of the Capaletti, in times of o'd. pulets, was nothing to it, ‘I'he commerce of flattery 
Think of that dismal tragedy! And, then, our un- (for the important business of the evening had not 
cle the cardinal, what would he say? Think of yet begun) suddenly ceased; and the foundress of 
him.” these classical amusements, a fade and faded lady, 
« There are no tragedies now-a-days, Beatrice—at |emulous of her of the golden violet, who sat on a fau- 
least none of the Romeo and Giylietta description ; |teuil, slightly elevated, with the laurel-wreath on its 
they have left off happening: and as to our dearly crimson velvet cushion, laid upon a small table of 
beloved uncle, he is a man of peace, and also—with |rich mosaic, before her, and two starched and wither- 
reverence be it spoken—a man of contrivance. Leave |ed dames of the noble houses of Mozzi and Gerini at 
his eminence to me. Go I shall; and Ill wager the |her side, stopped short in the middle of a compliment, 
antique gem that you were wishing for the other day, jwith which, as in duty bound, she was repaying the 
do you remember ?—the Psyche—against your doves, |adulation of one of the competitors for the prize, and 
that | bring home the prize. I see,” continued he|started between horror and astonishment, as if she 
gaily, “that you think my verses are too good to|had been confronted by an apparition. 
please that fantastical assembly; and, perhaps, you; Our modern Romeo, however, was not a man to be 
are right. But good or bad, they will answer my |dumbfounded by the amazement of a great lady, or 
purpose; and you shall confess yourself that my |awe-stricken by her displeasure. He advanced with 
wager is won.”’ So saying, the light-hearted cavalier|a mixture of gayety and gallantry, an assured yet 
nodded to his sister, and departed, carolling as he| winning grace, which, for the moment at least, the 
went, the refrain of his own song, ** Floating away on stately marchesa found irresistible, and professing 
wine.” himself an humble aspirant at the court of the Muses, 
Five minutes saw him prancing on his mettled |come to do homage to their fair representative, took 
barb, a fiery roan, whose gay curvets and sudden his station at the back of her chair, and listened with 
bounds showed to great advantage his noble owner’s smiling attention to the competitors for the wreath. 
horsemanship; for the young Conti Alberti was, by| It was, perhaps, the very worst period of Italian 
common reputation, as well as in the estimate of his literature ; before Alfieri had come in his might to re- 
fond sister, reckoned amongst the most accomplished |new the old strength and power of the sweetest of 
cavaliers of Florence; and a very short space of time | modern languages; and when the versifiers of the day, 
found him passing through the Lung ’Arno, on his|* the word-catchers, who dived on syllables,” confined 
way to his splendid home in the Piazza del Granduca, |themselves to mere verbal quiddities, and the most 


regarding with the indifference of an accustomed eye feeble and trivial imitations of the worst parts—the 
and a pre-occupied mind, the spacious, yet tranquil only parts that such mimics can hope to catch—of the 
town, whose size, compared with its population, and |great poets of a preceding age. 


whose fortified palaces are so striking to strangers,| Signor Ricci, a lean, yellow, shrivelled anatomy, 
as well as the magnificent groups in bronze and mar- | began the recitations with squeaking forth a canzone 
ble, mere copies of which enrich the museums of|to Angiolina, all bristling with concetti, after the man- 
other nations, whilst the originals are the familiar and |ner, as he was pleased to say, of Petrarch; and was 
out-door treasures of the city of the Medici. followed by a wild, sallow, pseudo-enthusiast, who 

Little thought our friend Giovanni, passing them \declaimed, with astounding vociferation and gesticu- 
at full speed on his full-blooded barb, of palace or of |lation, an unfinished and seemingly interminable 
statue; and as little, some few hours after, when dream, in the involved and difficult triple rhyme which, 
pacing in the twilight the chureh of Santa Croce, did |beauty and sublimity apart, was, in the matter of ob- 
he heed, even while looking them in the face, the |scurity, pretty truly what it professed to be—a Frag- 
monuments of Galileo, of Machiavelli, or of him who|ment in imitation of Dante. 
wore so nobly the triple crown of Art—the sculptor, 
painter, architect, Michael Angelo Buonarotti. His 
thoughts were on other matters. 

“ Ay, there is the good father safe enough until he 
be wanted, I warrant him,” cried he, gazing compla- 
cently upon a round, rosy, good-humoured brother of 


For “ flickering lights, to no one focus brought, 
And mirage mists still baffling thirsty thought, 
And night-mare phantasies from drowsy grot, 
And far similitudes that liken not.” 

Rhymed Plea for Tolerance. 


the order of St. Francis, drowsily ensconced beside a 
dimly lighted shrine. “ Per Bacco! the Monte Pul- 
ciano hath done iis good office. Look, if he have not 
fallen asleep over his beads! A comfortable nap to 
thee, Father Paolo! Stay there till I come to rouse 
thee!” And off danced the mercurial conte, murmur- 
ing his old burden, ** Floating away, floating away, 
floating away on wine ?” 

A blue-stocking party loses nothing of its prover- 
bial dulness in the marble halls of Italy ; and the as- 
sembly gathered together in the marchesa’s magnifi- 
cent saloon—that is to say, that very important part 
of such an assembly, the listeners, were roused from 
a state of drowsihood, scarcely inferior to that of Fa- 





Signor Puzzi beat Signor Ricci all to nothing. And 
accordingly he gratified to the highest point the bad 
taste of this coterie of Italian précieuses ; and in the 
midst of tappings of fans and murmurs of admiration 
of this grand effort of their chosen bard, the Monsieur 
Trissotin of Florence, our friend Giovanni gently stole 
off to a quiet corner near the door, where sat a very 
sweet-looking little maiden, whose black eyes spar- 
kled with innocent pleasure, and whose rosy fips 
curled into irrepressible smiles at his approach. She 
made room for him beside her, with a natural sim- 
plicity and artlessness that formed a strange contrast 
with the affectation and minauderie of the rest of the 
asseinbly. 
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«So, you are a poet, Conte Alberti ?’’ said she, in 
a low voice. 

“ To be sure I am,” replied he, gaily; “ any thing 
that will bring me to you.” 

“ Really a poet?” asked the lady. 

«“ Why, that is putting my modesty to a very se- 
vere test,”’ said the gentleman. ‘Really a poet! 
Who may dare answer that question in the affirma- 
tive? Judge fur yourself. Come out into the porch, | 
and Antonio shall bring his guitar, and I'll sing the 
words to his accompaniment. You have heard such 
a serenade before. Don’t you remember our old| 
signal ? 


* The moon is abroad in her glory to-night, 

Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudlets white; 

Gaily her beams pierce the vine’s trellised shade ; 

Softly they sleep on the long colonnade ; 

Calm her path in the heavens, though the bright orb below 
Still trembles and heaves to the dark river’s flow. 


All lovely things are around us to-night ; 
The rose with her perfume, the moon with her light;’ 


and so forth. This song is worth a thousand of that. 
To be sure,” added he, laughing, ** that is not saying 
much for it. But these stanzas are really good. Only 
come and hear.” 

“You'll win the prize, then ?” 





“T have laid a wager with Beatrice that I carry the 
prize home to her, in spite of them all; and it will) 
be your fault if I lose. Only come out into the porch; | 
I can’t sing here. Besides, 1 have something impor-| 
tant to say to you. I want you to help me to get rid 
of our weary lawsuit. Would not you like to put an| 
end to this unnatural strife, and live with Beatrice as 
a sister and friend ?”’ 

** Ay, from the bottom of my heart, would I, Conte 
Alberti!” said Bianca, clasping her hands fervently. | 
‘From the very bottom of my heart! And with you, 
too,”’ added she, with great simplicity. 

**Come with me now then, and I will show you | 
how it may be managed. I beseech you, come.” 

* Oh, Giovanni, I cannot; I must not! We shall 
be missed. See, Signor Puzzi has finished, and they | 
are going to call for your poem.” 

“Heaven forfend!” cried Giovanni. No! the 
danger’s past. Young Caroli is going to declaim a 
drama ad fimprovvista. What subject do they give 
himt The Judgment of Solomon, by Jove! The 
Judgment of Solomon!!! Now, will he turn the 
marchesa into the Queen of Sheba, and go flattering 
on for two good hours, at the very least. They are 
safe enough now. Come, fairest Bianca! Dearest 
Bianca, come !”’ 


«“ Well, Beatrice,” said Giovanni, as he led his 
pretty wife to his delighted sister, “is not my wager 
fairly won?t The cardinal suggested this catastrophe 
to our story; not indeed the means,—per Bacco! 
they would never have entered his eminence’s brains; 
but he said, a year or two ago—that is to say, he in- 
timated—that if the heir male on one side married the 
heiress on the other, he, the aforesaid heir male, 
would have nobody to go to law with but himself. I 
had not then seen my little Bianca, and therefore I 
turned a deaf ear to his hints. But after I had seen 
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her, Fede di Dio! if it had been necessary, to gain 
admittance, that I should have constructed as vile a 
canzone as Signor Ricci,—and have dreamed as de- 
testable a dream as Signor Puzzi,—and dramatised 
the Judgment of Solomon into the bargain, I'd have 
done it. We have sent a dutiful billet to the marche- 
sa, and I have no doubt but, for joy at getting rid of 
the lawsuit, and out of compliment to my poetical 
genius, she will behave like a reasonable woman— 
the more especially as what is done cannot be an- 
done, and all the anger in the world will not mend it. 
So now, my fairest Beatrice, you have nothing to do 
but to set her the good example of bearing misfortune 
with philosophy, and pay me my wager. The doves! 


signora, the doves!” 





VENICE. 
THE BRIDE’S DEPARTURE. 


“ ; Decid, ondas, quando 

Visteis vos doncella 

Siendo tierna y bella 

Andar naveguando? 

j Mas, qué no se espera 

De aquel nifio fiero ? 

Vea yo a quien quiero, 

Y sea marinera.” 

Luis de Camoes. 


Quick ! to the Port! adown the seaward stair 
Are laid rich tissues for a bridal guest : 


| Yon merry gondolier, whom seeks he there, 
With gilded oar, and prow with garlands dress’d ? 


The Flower of Venice! Princes sued to wear 
That maiden rose ;—and on a stranger’s breast 

She folds her sweetness? Hasten! he hath been 

Too bold, too blest, to bear her forth unseen! 


So! in truth a noble brow, 
Manly form, and gracious bearing, 
With a joyful glance, and daring ! 
Such a gallant wight, I vow, 
Maiden would not leave despairing, 
Who hath seen him—Cousin, thou ?— 
Strange ! that he hath come and gone, 
While his gay emprise pursuing, 
Hidden thus from all but one !— 
For a love not lightly won, 
Say, was e’er such secret wooing ? 


None may count how many moons 
Watched him, when the West breathed coolly 
From the hills of steep Friuli, 
Gliding o’er the dim lagoons. 
Well he knew what shadow falls, 
Shine the star-gleams ne’er so brightly, 
Slanting from those lofty walls 
Where the singer, shrouded nightly, 
Poured his love in madrigals. 
Many a fancy-stricken dame 
Threw her opened lattice wide, 
Wondered whence that music came; 
Whose that winning foreign tongue, 
Whose the peerless praise it sung, 
Listening through the gloom,—and sighed 
Wishes she had blushed to name! 
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Now that shade is lost in shine, 
Say what wandering hopes and sweet 
Youder bridal train may cheat— 

Cousin, what a blush was thine! 


The bride descends: below one dainty foot, 

Trusted to air, the}ready boat lies heaving. 
What if her eyelids droop, her voice be mute ! 

Love’s blessing cheer thee, Flower of Venice! leaving 
Home, kindred, country! Bitter sweet the fruit 

Of thy long cherished passion! nursed by grieving, 
Vexed by strong fears: and dashed with bodings dim, 
Even in the hour which yields thee all to him! 


To him! whose hand upholds thee! To his prize 
He clings, a living type of rapture, glowing 

All hope, and pride, and tenderness, in eyes 

_That seeing thee, see heaven !—and gaily shewing 

Yon restless bark, that waits but ere she flies 

_ For her sweet freightage, seems a Genius, wooing 

Thy heart from its faint tears and memories fond, 

To a new life of joy that shines beyond ! 


Pale she looks, but passing fair; 
Such a mien the bride should wear: 
_ Fitly tended, too, behold 
Sour Lorenza’s prudish care ; 
Saints! methinks she fain would scold, 
Thinking shame that youth should dare 
Such a virgin hand to hold! 
“—_ tis well the forward page 
ocks her primness—yonder maiden, 
Quick Zabetta, too, were aiding, 
Bat that sofier claims engage 
Eyes that turn to seek the strand, 
Parting becks, and waving hand. 


But the sire—can he refrain, 

When his favourite’s foot is pressing 
Steps she may not tread again, 

From one look, one word of blessing ? 
Well-a-day! "twas hard to yield 

Her, that only brightest daughter ! 
Thus his ireful heart was steeled ; 
Thus she pined with love concealed, 

While the threatened stranger sought her: 
And to give the long-denied, 
Death alone could wring from Pride! 


‘h, fold her gently to thy heart! for thee, 

Strange anguish hath she borne, for one so weak ! 
be kind! she leaves beyond a homeless sea! 

The tombs her heart in solitude must seek ! 
be all to her, all lost unless she be 
_ Paid by thy love for his thou mad’st her break,— 
The household charm—the mystery that endears 

The conscious scene of all her smiies and tears! 


\nd now unnoor! the painted galley springs, 
As the swart rowers brush the hissing foam ; 
The sail is spread: Oh! happy be the wings 
That speed the Rose of Venice from her home! 
Vhere evermore, the gondolier that sings 
By Lido’s wall, or white St. Mary’s dome, 
‘ill count from year to year how many sigh’d, 
The day that Adria lost her sweetest bride! 


Joun R. Cuoruey. 
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TAPLEAUX. 
EGYPT. 
D'AUBERVAL.—SCENE IN CAIRO. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONTI.” 


“ Henceforth, let all young men take heed, 
How in a conjurer’s books they read.” 
Sourury. 


*Twas when the fight was nobly won, 
That, deafen’d by the cannons’ roar, 

I Jean’d, a proud but wearied one, 
Against a kindly cottage door. 

Who brought clear water from the pool, 
‘To wash my brow, all battle-red ’ 

Who pour’d the wine so old and cool, 
And pledged with me our glorious dead ? 

“T'was brave Jeanette !— 
My heart had ne’er been touch’d till then; 
But seasons change, and so will men. 


There was a broad and amber moon, 
—The like we ne’er shall see again,— 

That, leaning from the heaven of June, 
Lit our light shallop down the Seine. 

Rememberest thou, my tender soul, 
Who nestled *neath this sinewy arm? 

The kiss—the curl thy rover stole ?— 
And still he wears it for a charm. 

My soft Elise !— 
My heart was never moved till then; 
But seasons change, and so will men. 


That was a night—our Gencral’s fete! 
(Ay, bless him, all French hearts and true !) 
Those ripe red cheeks, I see them yet; 
They mect me now, those eyes of blue! 
My gallant lass, who poured the wine, 
My moon-lit trembler—where are they, 
As, clasping two small hands in mine, 
I sigh’d, and swore to love alway? 
O bright Amande !— 
My heart was never caught till then; 
For seasons change, and so will men. 





i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“If you mean to play at écarté, deal: if you mean 
ito sing, give us something better than that trumpery 
‘song. You must have made it yourself, Alfred.” 

-** Bah!’ cried the other, rising from the table, and, 
|with a loud and merry laugh, flinging the neglected 
|pack of cards in his antagonist’s face; “ you are a 
‘couple of bétes, and I shall quit your company.” 

* We! Henri, dost hear that? No; he did not 
hear a word. How he sits there, as still as the 
sphynx !”” 

Henri (the third and only other occupant of the 
cool and scantily furnished apartment) did indeed 
appear wholly abstracted from the noise and war of 
words raised by his eager fellow-soldiers. And yet 
he was the youngest of the party; as handsome as 
any one can be, whose face, while its owner is little 
more than a boy, is stamped with an unchanging ex- 
pression of reserve and sadness. He was leaning on 
one hand, with the unused chibouque beside him ; 
perhaps, far away, in thought, from Cairo, or the 
Grand Army, in some fairy boudoir at Paris, or under 
the shade of some berceau of vines and roses in his 
rich native province of Languedoc. So, at least, 





thought Villars and Montin. 
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“ Dreaming again! Always dreaming! Best quit}ognomy—nothing in his dress, to bespeak the ma- 
the army at once. A young fellow who turns monk, gician. He left his slippers and spare benisch, which, 
or savant, or misanthrope, is no longer fit for a soldier. according to custom, he carried on his shoulder, at the 
And such « handsome young fellow, too! Did he hear, edge of the carpet, and made his reverences with less 
that, think’st thou, Pierre?’ reserve than is common in the East. 

‘Hear? No more than he heard that charming, ‘A fine, strong fellow,” whispered Montin to his 
chanson of thine. "Tis a vain task to attempt to rouse companion; ** he has not worn himself out, I’ll swear, 
him to-night. Once let that black look come over with sitting up to question ghosts and read the stars, 


















































him, and there’s an end of every thing. I have! But we'll have a lamp; no juggling in the dark for Fy, 
known many lovers, but Henri’s the strangest I ever me.” " 
knew. "T'was all the same in Paris, when he was) ‘“ What, Montin! afraid already?” , 
running after that pretty dark-eyed Aurelie D’Argen-| The lamp was brought, and Achmed (30 was the # , 
tour; just the same—he was just as grave and as man of art named) desired that one of the house-ser 
gloomy as he is yonder. One would have thought vants should seek out some very young boy or other, § 
he carried half a hundred murders on his conscience, | through whom, as is the usage, he was to commulti- a 
instead of being, as he was, a happy fiancé,” cate with the unseen powers. In the interval, the e 
“ And how did the affair go off ?” two young soldiers and the Arab conversed tranquil § 
«Nay, who can tell? Why, and the other day, ly; the latter speaking of his art as an heritage de- B ;, 
when he chose to take a fancy to that little Arab girl, rived from the elders of his tribe; and, without boast be 
who used to run in and out with dates (1 wonder what or hesitation, laying claim to powers far more exten- & ,,, 
has become of her!), it was just in that same sly, sive than any he chose to exhibit to Europeans. His § ;, 
surly manner. But the women like it. He had only | voice was deep and gentle: his manner rational, and # 
to look ¢hus,”—(the speaker tried to frown grimly likely to inspire confidence ; and the two young men 
from under his magnificent eyebrows,)—* and all was found themselves listening, open-mouthed, long ere Bj, 
arranged. Come away! never mind Henri. Poor the re-entrance of their dragoman, who came bringing & },, 
fellow ! one loves him in spite of his megrims. Let the little Arab he had picked up in the street and & ,,, 
us think of some sport, without him.” bribed with the reward of a piaster to follow him,.— ff ¢, 
But what sport, if thy pockets be no better filled and the one other requisite for the scene about to be 
than mine?” enacted—a chafing-dish. - 
« Voila /” cried the other, tossing up his purse,, But neither Villars nor Montin were sufficiently § \,,; 
which rose with a suspicious buoyancy. The two disengaged to remark the sudden glance which & 9, 
laughed (as the young can laugh) at this mutual ex- Achmed had thrown towards the corner where Henn § yj 
position of their scanty resources. sat, still, to all appearance, rapt in his revery. AM o¢ 
“ Henri, lend us some money : we are quite tired of moment’s scrutiny, however, had sufficed to satisfy Boo, 
thy company, and are going to send for something to the curiosity of the seer. ow 
enliven us. Or, what would’st say to a serpent-. ‘All is now ready,” said he, quietly rising from spc 
charmer, or a magician? he believes every thing, the divan; * And I will shew my lords a slight spect- Bi, 
Pierre !” men of my art.” the 
“I'll warrant thyself twice as credulous, coguin’| ‘The ceremony was brief and simple. The litle B wa, 
It is always such noisy fellows who are soonest boy (the son of a pipe-merchant, it was afterwards Bj. 
frightened.” learnt) was placed close to the manghal, or chafing B no, 
“I frightened! I.... But didst hear Delamare’s dish; and Achmed, with a few goodnatured words B ber, 
wonderful story the other night: how the old fellow of encouragement, bade him hold out his left hand: the 
called up La Marquise, as large as life——absolutely then, with a reed-pen, scrawled an irregular figur “ 
her very self,—and they were all in such a sweat, and a few characters upon it, finishing his task by 9 Ao 
they none of them durst question her? Jafraid! I leaving a large blot or pool of ink in the midst of wo 
would have spoken to her! Let as send for Abon— them. Having bidden the boy to look fixedly int “ 
what’s his name? this instant; and thou shalt see! this, and to speak as soon as he should see any thing. & roy 
I love fortune-tellers above all things; and used to the magician began to throw perfumes on the fire; 200. this 
have rare sport with Lenormand.—Poor soul! she as the smoke rose, forming a sort of canopy round ani hay, 
went the length of a sentiment for me. I'll go and above the head of the child, to chant an invocation, anq 
have this man of magic hunted up at once. What a repeating the same words often ;—at first emphatica-H 
blessing we hit upon the thought! A true inspiration, ly ; then with a louder and more piercing voice, whic) H « m, 
Pierre, to get rid of a dull evening. filled the hall. Still the child said nothing; and Ach- this, 
i iad ai é ; ! med, without moving, fed the fire with additional pe-# 
av Saart wes mover eoaght till then; fumes, and became more and more earnest in his a¢- } 
For seasons change, and so will men.” jurations ' op 
And with this careless da capo, Alfred Montin left the ‘ Didst ever hear such a voice?” whispered Villar "Tl 
room. to Montin. some 
—— a | “Hush!”..... close 
| At that instant, the little Arab, now but dimly Vis“ man, 
The door opened softly at the end of an hour (the ble through the smoke, began to laugh. His mer) turn; 
chamber being now dim with evening shadows,) and childish tones sounded, by contrast, almost ghas')— py 
a comely middle-aged man entered, dressed simply as after that solemn incantation. joiner 
a scribe, or man of law, with a green turban and) A hand with a broom in it,” cried he—“1 see FH whog 
Save for his eye, which was quick, and hand with a broom in it, sweeping a space before MH not a 
piercing, and intelligent, and shone like a diamond tent, a large, gay tent; and there 1s a white horse tied had | 
through the twilight, there was nothing in his physi-|at the door. And.....” What 
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“Stop!” said Achmed, “ that will do. Now, will) girl was not altogether baseless. In a moment of 
my 'ords call for any one they would wish this child despondency, which followed the destruction of his 
to see?’ speaking their names carefully, that there first hopes, his eye had been arrested by her timid 
may be no mistake.” figure, and bright eyes, and the innocent fearlessness 

“Villars! thou first. Will he bring them here, 1 of her talk, as she came in and out, a free child of the 
wonder ?”’ and the young man’s hand found itself on desert, to ply ber small trade. She had been hitherto 
the hilt of his sword. jallowed to pass unmolested ; but the strong safeguard 

Villars paused a moment; no name would occur to|of confidence and artlessness lasts not forever. She 
him. At last he fixed upon Louis Quatorze. “‘Thejhad shown herself, alas the day! greatly struck by 
urchin can know nothing about him,” whispered he|his personal beauty; he had fascinated her. The 
to his comrade. But Montin did not hear; he was|next step was a short one. She began to attract his 
absorbed by a thrilling curiosity. attention, at first as a plaything, ere long as a pursuit. 

The child made an attempt or two ere he could| He was pleased with her wild wit, and, touched by 
tightly pronounce the uncouth Frankish words. |the fear and shrinking she testified, but only in Avs 
“Ah! a handsome man! a fine man! a proud man !"’| presence—for she was used to make her way into the 


to his 
swear, 
stars. 
ark for 


as the 
se-ser 
other, 
nmuni- 


ral, the cried he, ** with his head curled more than a fice-e ;|general’s tent as boldly as a cherished domestic ani- 
anquil Band long hair falling on his shoulders, and a jewel/mal. Heedless of the future, Henri had now fairly 
nN de- here,” pointing to the place where a buttonhole should jengaged himself in the adventure: but, unprotected 
t boast 


be; and, in his artless language, completing the pic-|as she seemed, the maiden was watched over, either 
ture on the pacquet, even to the fleur de Lis on the ceil-|by the good angel in her own heart, or some other of 
ing above his head, and under his feet, in the room/her tribe, who had become acquainted with her dan- 
where the king was standing. gerous fancy. She had made her escape with many 
The young men looked at each other; and it has|sighs and tears, and sad misgivings ;—happily ere 
been said, that Montin crossed himself: but this the|escape was too late: by her sudden departure, making 
latter always denied. “ Another!” cried the little| her society and presence of tenfold consequence to the 
hoy, eager after a show in which it seemed as if he|moody being who had, never since his cradle-days, 
found great amusement, ‘bid me call another!” ibrooked contradiction or delay. And now, curiosity 
And, jealously avoiding modern times, the two|—passion,—with one prompting, perhaps, of a purer 
named, in turn, La Pucelle and Henri Quatre, the|and deeper feeling, of a yearning to attach some one 
brilliant de Sevigné, and Moliére, that prince of|to him for ever, who should love him as devotedly as 
comedy writers. Each was described by the boy he felt himself capable of loving,—with a prompting, 
with the same precision of idea, the same hesitation |too, of that strange, irresistible impulse, which has 
of language, as if he found it difficult to give au ac-|made the wisest, and most strongly fibred of all ages, 
count of features and costumes so unlike those of his|aspire to question futurity, to raise the veil higher 
own country. Villars and Montin, neither of them|than fate and circumstance permit—had drawn him 
spoke, save to mention a new name. It was impos- from his revery, and placed him, he searce knew how, 
sible to resist the creeping awe which accompanied close to the speakers in the middle of the apartment ; 
the conviction increasingly forced upon them. There|close to Achmed and Villars. 
was something, too, impressive in the unambitious| ‘Pierre! my dear friend, Pierre!” said he, rapid- 


exten- 
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ve little 


orwards B bat grave quietness of the magician. Nor did the|ly, in a low voice, seizing the other's hand with a 
shafivg- motionless and half-recumbent figure of Henri D’Au-|passionate gripe; “ Pierre, I entreat of thee, leave 

9 berval, in the background, lessen the singularity of me with him !—leave us alone together for a minute !” 
L and, 


the scene, or disturb its character. 
“The child is becoming weary,” at length said 
Achmed ; “if my lords have any other friend they 
” 


|The dew stood thick on his brow with eagerness as 
he spoke. 
“ Pierre, I will give thee whatever thou wishest : 


r figure 
ask by 





aidst O' would have called ......” —money,—that old sword I have heard thee admire 
lly tot “Thou art not afraid, Montin,’ exclaimed Villars,|so often,—my black horse,—all I have ; but I will be 
y thing. @ rousing himself with an effort; “come, I will put/left alone with this man ” 

re; a0¢.@ this wonderful gentleman to the proof. He can never| “ Why, Henri?” 

und a0’ have heard of thy nother, Madame Montin; call her,) ‘Art thou not yet gone?’’ exclaimed the other, 
ocatlon. @ and let him tell us what she is doing at this moment !’| vehemently stamping his foot; “my reason, my life 


ats 1. ’ ° . ° * 7 . 
hatrea’ “ Sacre /” exclaimed Alfred with a furious oath;/hangs on it. Thou shalt know all some day. Go— 


ry Which « my good old mother! ‘Thou shalt answer to me for|go, and quickly.” And with that mastery of strong- 
nd Ace this, Pierre! . . . If she should be ill! If she should/er passions, and stronger will, which, joined as they 
- vit -.+e+.L cannot bear it; he deals with the devil !)were, in him, with a princely generosity, his com- 
| his ad- 


Tuisez-vous, je vous dis!” .... and he fairly rushed rades never knew how to gainsay, he thrust his eom- 
out of the room. panion towards the door. 

The magician smiled, and, it may be, there was} ‘ Montin will say that I am turned coward, too: 
something of contempt in his smile,—as the door|but Henri must pay the magician now, that’s clear; 


Villars 





closed upon the high-spirited, but superstitions young 
man. My lord, I trust, is now content,” said he, 
lurning to Villars. 

But a third, hitherto silent and motionless, had 
joined the group,—this wes Heori D’Auberval, upon 
whom, inattentive and engrossed as he had seemed, 
tot a word, nor a look of the past remarkable scene, 
had been lost. A strange desire had seized him. 
What his comrades had hinted concerning the Arab 


and it would be awful to be left alone with them,— 
God knows what they may not conjure up between 
them!” And with these rational and consoling 
thoughts, Villars allowed himself to be forced over 
ithe threshold. 


** The boy is wel! nigh exhausted,” said Achmed, 
looking askance at Henri, who was standing irreso- 
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lute, his features and his heart, ay, to its inmost 
depths, working violently the while; * the boy is 
well nigh exhausted; has my lord decided ?” 


1 will not call Aurelie—base, treacherous, heart-| 


less! Whatis she now tome?...... Let him 
call me Salmeh (and he whispered the name in the 
magician’s ear) let him call Aer, and let him tell me 
where she is now—and I[ will enrich thee.” 

** My lord is good,” replied Achmed, drily. It was, 


perad venture, the passing roll of thunder, very far dis-|. 


tant, that made him tremble slightly, but only for an 
instant, under the nervous grasp of D’Auberval, as 
the latter stooped towards his ear; for immediately 
he gave the required name distinctly to the little 
Arab, who had begun to droop his head, and to de- 
scribe his recent visions languid)y—and with an un- 
faltering voice recited the formula with which, through- 
out the whole ceremony, he filled the moments inter- 
vening between the summons and the appearance. 

“I can see nothing,” said the child, faintly, with a 
pause of fatigue and exhaustion between every word ; 
**] can see nothing but a great, long plain of waters. 
Oh, yes! yonder are the Pyramids—l know them— 
and there is a palm-tree or two—that is all; and the 
moon is rising as red as blood.” 

* Look again!” said Achmed, throwing fresh per- 
fumes on the flame—*“ look steadily—it is the last 
time I shall question thee. Dost thou see nothing 
more ?”’ 

“It is brighter now,—no, nothing—but the Pyra- 
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chorus and charivari, was wanting—Where was Al- 


fred Montin? 


**Only fancy that good Alfred turned nurse !”’ said 
one. ‘How dull we are without him! Day and 
|night—night and day: he never quits D’Auberval’s 
bedside.” 

** And what ails D’Auberval ?” 
| ** Dying, only !’’ was the philosophic reply, as the 
speaker lighted his cigar. ‘* Petitpierre says poison 
|. . « » but my belief is, it is those sullen humours. 
Thou heard’st the news from Paris, that le Marquis 
de Rochambault had stabbed his wife—she was that 
little Aurelie—in a fit of jealousy. Mon Dieu! they 
say she gave him abundant cause.” 

* Well, but what is that to Montin ?” 

Nothing to Montin—défe/ D’Auberval was an old 
lover of hers. They were to have been married; but 
a quarrel—I don’t know what about—never mind .... 
Come, as Montin is not here, sing something !” 

** Nay, but,” said a third, **/hat is not the reason 
that D’Auberval’s dying. Petitpierre swears it’s 
poison; and I heard Villars talking last night about 
jan Arab, who is missing—the old wretch !—that con- 
|jaring fellow, whom they had in to amuse them one 
night last week, and who took a spite against D’Au- 
berval! It’s as clear as noon-day. And there was 
|something more about a girl of the same tribe, whom 
|her mother got away from him (I don’t believe such 
|things of mothers foo often,) who was drowned by 
jthe rising of the waters.” 





mids and the palm-trees, and something dark floating; ‘Oh, ho! now I understand Master Henri, why he 
down this way. It is a water-pot,—no, there is that/ must needs go a-boating on that tremendous hot day. 
too,—and there is a striped garment. Ah! now the|It’s a coup de soleil, 1 tell you, he is dying of,” chimed 
Ijin a fourth speaker. “The maddest fellow I ever 


cloud has passed, and it is all as bright as day: 1) 
see a long leck of black hair, streaming upon the top|knew! I suppose he went to fish for the young lady 
of the river; and there is an arm and a bracelet close|—and they say he came back raving and dying ol 
beside. Some one must be drowned there !’’ And the thirst, and yet he had drained all the skins that the 


child sunk down at the magician’s feet, as gently as 
one who drops to sleep out of weariness. 

There was another also who lay prostrate on the 
earth, crushed by the violence of conflicting feelings. 
Henri had drunk in every broken word drawn from 
the Arab, with increasing agitation ; and at the last, 
had uttered a loud cry, and fallen senseless to the 
ground. 

Achmed gently raised his little assistant to his 
shoulder, the child still lying in a heavy trance. 
"here were noue to mark the bitter contempt and ha- 
tred which gathered over his comely countenance, as 
he turned towards the spot where D’Auberval lay ; 
making a gesture as though he would sparn him—and 


glancing downwards towards the dagger that lurked | 
He} 


in the folds of his sash. But the wrath passed. 
merely said :—**She would, then, have returned to 
him—she would have left her own people tor him !— 
my dead brother’s child! And he would have disho- 


noured her!” Then he quietly departed. 


It was a week after that day that a party of young 
French officers went out froin the city to see the inun- 
dation of the Nile, then at its highest; and higher 
than it had been known to rise for many seasons. 
‘They laughed, they sung, they played those gay tricks 
with each other, which distingnish—io the intercourse 
among men—our livelier neighbours from our sober 
selves. But the most gamesome of the party, the 
foremost in every freak, the wost vociferous in every 


fellows in the boat had with them. I know, for | 
had the same set in the evening.” 

“ Well, I know that too; and Petitpierre swears 
the water was poisoned; and the conjurer is not to 
be heard of from one end of Cairo to the other. A 
case of love and revenge, I take it. Give me a light, 

| Vietor—that last cigar was detestable.” ; 

** Come—hold your tongues, or sing, one of you! 
D’ Auberval, they tell me, won't see the morning ; and 
we shall soon have Montin back among us. What's 

}that tune he’s so fond of? 


* My heart was never touched till then ; 
For seasons change, and so will men.’” 


And the party strolled on. 





INDIA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE GANGES. 
“ When thy light perisheth, 
That from thee issueth, 
Our life evanisheth.” 
‘TENNYSON. 


Tuey stand beneath the midnight, 
Beside the river-sea, 

Whose water sweepeth white around 
The shadow of the tree, 
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Al The moon and earth are face to face, Thy boat, Nuleeni!—look not sad— 
And earth is traneéd deep! Light up the waters rather !, 
seid The wave-voice seems the voice of dreams I weep no faithless lover where 
‘ That wander through her sleep. I wept a loving father !” 
_ The river floweth on. The river floweth on. 
What bring they ‘neath the midnight, “ My thought was of his falsehood, 
Beside the river-sea? ‘ Ere my flame had waxéd dim; 
s the They bring that human heart, wherein And though I closed mine eyes to dream 
olson No nightly calm can be— That one last dream of him, 
ours. That droppeth never with the wind, They shall not now be wet to see 
rquis Nor drieth with the dew—_ The shining vision go. 
; that Oh, calm it, God! Thy calm is broad From earth's cold love, I look above 
they To cover spirits, too. : To the holy house of snow.” * 
’ The river floweth on. The river floweth on. 
The maidens lean them over “Come thou—thou never knewest 
in old The waters, side by side, a ericf. thi “ye EP 
: : . , : A grief, that thou shouldst fear it— 
; but And shun each other’s deepening eyes, Thou wearest still the happy look 
ares And gaze adown the tide : That feels another’s near it! 
And each within a little boat Thy humming-bird is in the sun,t 
bason A little flame hath lit; Thy cuckoo in the grove ; 
3 it’s If bright it move, the loved doth love,— And all the three broad w orlds, for thee, 
about And love doth fail with ae ree Are fall of wandcring love.” 
L con- Sap sence Sowets on. The river floweth on. 
—~nwag The stars are strong above us, — ‘ 
y’Av- 7h, peneiiies Gis aad T he little maiden cometh— 
8 was wl *y Se ee She cometh shy and slow. 
nereby a tempest-wind may rush, I ween she eceth thro’ her lid 
whom Ser dies them en thes rell ween she seeth thro’ her lids, 
hed rete, Padperng They drop a-down so low! 
such And yet the soul, by instinct sad, H cole I . 
’ et er tresses near her small feet bare— 
ed by Doth stoop to symbols low— Sion atin 2 er 5 s 
’ : ; ! ’ She stands, and speaketh nought ; 
To that small flame, whose very name, Vet blasheth red. as if che eaid 
hy he Breathed o’er it, shakes it so. The par } gs r , h ht 
The river floweth on. ene only Hougat. 
t day. The river floweth on. 
himed = 
| ever Go, little boats, go softly, . She kneeléd by the water— 
y lady —t am the — —_ She lighted up the tlame— 
ng ol y beso: renga thee se 4 aes And o’er her youthful forehead’s calna 
at the ee Rallis inet enn ~ ht the fire The trembling radiance came. 
for | co y , aug » Go, little boat ; go, soft and safe, 
nad ar ay ot tee ellie And guard the symbol spark ! 
wears Cree ee = h ca vhs vers! Soft, safe, doth float the little boat 
ot to P ug F y' A ul Across the waters dark. 
: A The river floweth on. The river floweth on. 
light, The smile—where hath it wandered . Glad tears her eyes have blinded— 
Foon — ta wad whe _ The light they cannot reach— 
you. ~geaeng-tegengl are pany o heats | She turneth with that sudden smile 
r; and > There is no light to see: She learnt before for speech. 
V hat’s She cries a quick and bitter cry— “TI do not hear his voice; the tears 
“ Nuleeni, launch me thine! Have dimmed my light away ; 
w ° man have light abroad to-night, But the symbol light will last to-night— 
For all the wreck of mine !” The love will last for ave.” 3 
The river floweth on. vi The sheer Genath on: 
“I do me ape vere Then Luti spake behind her— 
on —_ ern e: ciate tess baie Out spake she bitterly : 
oe ay yy — “ By the symbol light which lasts to-night, 
I My dying a3 te oe oe “Wilt vow a vow to me?” 
5 fallin, vi gh heges She gazeth upward in her face; 
What doth it :. ye, wl : Death and Love Soft answer maketh she : 
. gues aaa °° , “ By loves that last when lights are past, 
Choose out the selfsame place? "Rutan Ghat tee Oo tee 
The river floweth on. The river floweth on. 
“They say the dead are blesséd, 
The death-change here receiving. * The Hindoo heaven is located on the summit of Mount 
Who say—ab, me !—do any say Meru—one of the mountains of Himalaya, or Himmeleh, 
Where blesséd are the living ? which signifies, I believe, in Sanscrit, the abode of snow, 
—_—_— winter, or coldness. 
* The Hindoos carry their dying friends to the banks of} + Hamadeva, the Indian God of Love, is imagined to 
_— believing in the after blessedness of those who| wander through the three worlds, accompanied by the 
re. 


humining-bird, cuckoo, and gentle bicezes. 
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An earthly look had Luti, 
Though her voice was deep as prayer. 
“The rice is gather’d from the plains, 
To cast upon thine hair.* 
And when he comes, his marriage-band 
Around thy neck to throw; 
Toward his gaze thy bride-smile raise, 
And ask of Luti’s wo!” 
The river floweth on. 


“ And when, in seasons after, 
Thy young bright-facéd son 

Shall lean against thy knee, and ask 
What deeds his sire hath done; 

Press deep adown thy mother-smile 
Upon his ringlets long— 

View deep his pretty childish eyes— 
And tell of—Luti’s wrong !” 

The river floweth on. 


She lookéd up in wonder, 
Yet softly answered she— 

“ By loves that last when lights are past, 
I vow’d that vow to thee! 

But why glads it thee, that a bride-day be, 
By a word of wo defiled— 

That a word of wrong take the cradle song 
From the ear of a sinless child?” 


* Why!” Luti said, and her laugh was dread,— 


Her laugh was low and wild— 


“That the fair new love may the bridegroom prove, 


And the father shame the child !” 
The river floweth on. 


“ Thou flowest still, O river! 
Thou flowest ‘neath the moon— 
Thy lily hath not changed a leaf,+ 
Thy charmed lute a tune! 
He mixed his voice with thine—and his 
Was all I heard around! 
But now, beside his chosen bride, 
I hear the river's sound !” 
The river floweth on. 


“I gaze upon her beauty, 
I feel her happy breathing : 

The light above thy wave is hers; 
And mine the rest beneath them. 

Oh! give me back the dying look, 
My father gave thy water! 

Give back! and let a little love 
O’erwatch his weary daughter !” 

The river floweth on. 


“Give back!” she hath departed— 
The word is wandering with her, 
And the stricken maidens hear afar 
The step and cry together. 
O symbols! none are frail enow 
For mortal joys to borrow! 
While bright doth float Nuleeni’s boat, 
She weepeth, dark with sorrow! 
The river floweth on. 


CEYLON. 
THE LOST PEARL. 


“ The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 
Micron. 





Ir was somewhere in the last quarter of the last 
‘century, that Charles Pemberton, the younger son of 
jan ancient but impoverished family, having committed 
‘the old-fashioned folly of marrying a young lady, for 
no better qualifications than beauty, sense, and good- 
|ness, without regard to those worldly considerations 
|which modern prudence deems indispensable, esteem- 
jed himself most fortunate to inherit, through the be- 
'quest of a distant relative, a small estate in the Island 
of Ceylon; and to obtain a commission in a Dutch 
regiment serving in that colony, in which, in the 
course of fourteen or fifteen years, he attained the 
jrank of lieutenant-colonel. 
| Living chiefly upon his own property, about a mile 

from the beautiful village of Negumbo, amongst some 
of the finest scenery of Ceylon (which the inhabitants 
imagine to have been the abode of our first parents, 
the paradise of the old world); enjoying an elegant 
‘competence, and all-sufficient to each other, Colonel 
and Mrs. Pemberton would have considered them- 
selves blessed beyond the ordinary lot of humanity, 
in spite of their banishment from the country they 
loved so dearly, and the society they were so well 
calculated to adorn, but for the great evil of eastern 
climates, the successive deaths of several promising 
jchildren. Five fine boys and girls had they followed 
to the grave: and the only one who now remained to 
them was their little son, William, achild remarkable 
\for his affectionate temper, his intelligence, and his 
beauty; upon whom both parents doted, more parti- 
cularly, perhaps, his mother, whose own health had 
been considerably injured by the repeated trials which 
|her maternal feelings had undergone. 

| No tutor had been provided for Willy, whom they 
\intended hereafter to send to England for education. 
Meanwhile his father taught him, when at home in 
the intervals of duty, whilst Mrs. Pemberton supplied 
his place in his absence; but the active, lively boy 
was much about in the cinnamon plantations (just 
then beginning to be cultivated by the few British 
residents on the islands,) which were superintended 
by a Cinglese, called Vinna, a man of remarkable 
quickness and much apparent fidelity; whilst on 
longer excursions, he was put in charge of a superior 
domestic servant, a Malay of the name of Gatura, 
'who, by his pliancy of manner, and powers of amuse- 
ment, had greatly ingratiated himself with his young 
master. 

| So implicit was the colonel’s confidence in these 
dependents, especially in Vinna—for there was an 
occasional expression in the dark eye of the Malay, 
which recalled to recollection the vindictiveness ol 
his race ;—but such was his reliance upon Vinna’s 
integrity and care, that it came upon him like no com- 
‘mon shock, to find, having contracted for the sale of 


* The casting of rice upon the head, and the fixing of Some essential oil of cinnamon (extracted from such 


the band or tali about the neck, are parts of the Hindoo fragments as happen to be broken off in packing up 


marriage ceremonial, 
+ The Ganges is 


water-lily in her right hand, and in her left, a lute. 


|the bales), and having seen it actually measured and 


ted as a white woman, with a| ready for delivery, that half-a-dozen bottles of this 


| valuable oil, which sometimes sells as high as ten 
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pounds British a pint, were missing; and that, upon| pearl of such size and beauty, as had not been found 
subjecting all concerned to an examination, two of off the coast of Ceylon within the memory of the old- 
the very peculiar bottles, in which the oil had been est trader connected with the fishery. An agent of 
contained, were found in a corner of Vinna’s hut, be-| the King of Candy, specially despatched by his royal 
hind the earthen vessels used for cooking rice ; whilst master for the purpose of obtaining such a jewel, to 
another was hidden between the brass basin and the gratify a fancy expressed by his favourite wife, who 
pestle and mortar, where the spices are pounded, upon wanted such a one to complete a set of ornaments, 
the bench which surrounded the apartment, and form-| was at that moment treating for it with his employer. 
ed, with the articles which we have enumerated, Vinna ran to procure it to show to the boy, and placed 


nearly the whole of its simple furniture. The bottles 
were not merely distinguishable by their fabric and 
shape; but the strong aroma of the precious commo- 


it on a crimson shawl to display the shape and colour 
to the best advantage. At Willy’s entreaty, Colonel 
Pemberton also advanced to admire the treasure, at- 


dity, and even a few drops left in the bottom, proved tended by Gatura, who had accompanied them to 
that they had been secretly and hastily emptied of Condatchy; and a little crowd of merchants and 


their contents; and that Vinna, the trusted superin- 
tendent of this valuable manufactory, was himself the 
thief. 

After one simple but earnest denial of the charge— 
a denial to which his master made no other reply than 
pointing to the concealed bottles—the delinquent at- 
tempted no further defence, but resigned himself tran- 
uilly to whatever punishment the laws might decree. 
hat extremity was, however, averted by the inter- 
cession of Willy, whose urgent entreaty for pardon 
for his friend was so far complied with, that Colonel 
Pemberton contented himself with dismissing the 
favoured servant, who had set so flagrant an example 
of dishonesty to the labourers under his charge. 

“Remember,” said his master, impressively, when 
paying the wages due to him and discharging him 
from his service, ** Remember, that I have abstained 
from punishing you at the earnest solicitations of this 
child ; bat that if you ever again come before me for 
any act of theft or fraud, the chastisement will be 
exemplary.”” Vinna listened in silent submission, 
kissed the skirt of Willy’s garment, and departed. 

For awhile the boy missed his kind and pleasant 
face in the cinnamon plantations and about the home- 
grounds; but the griefs of childhood are enviably 
brief, and he had nearly forgotten his old playfellow, 
when he was thrown unexpectedly in his way, many 
months afterwards, in a visit paid by himself and his 
father, attended by Gatura, to the pearl-fishery at 
Condatehy. 

A gay and pleasant scene was this pearl-fishery. 
Thousands of persons, of all colours and nations, in 
the picturesque costumes of the East, from the rich 
travelling merchants who supply the great jewellers 
of our European cities, to the poorest of the Cinglese 
women and children, who hover around the sieves, 
aod pore for days over the heaps of sand which have 
been thrown aside, in hopes of lighting upon the 
smallest seedling pearl, crowd the streets of the tem- 
porary town (at other times a mere fishing village.) 
washing, sifting, boring, drilling, squabbling, and 
bargaining, in every variety of dialect and jargon; 
all intent upon the beautiful luxury destined to add a 
costlier splendour to the monarch’s crown, or a rarer 
charm to the brow of beauty. 

Willy was delighted ; all the more delighted that he 
met his old friend Vinna, and that Vinna had been 
singularly prosperous. A speculating merchant had 
not only engaged divers on his own account, but had 


natives gathered round the place, enlarging upon its 
merits, marvelling at Vinna’s good fortune, or rather 
the extraordinary luck of his employer, and wonder- 
ing how, by any degree of carelessness, a pearl of 
such magnitude could have escaped from the sieves. 

Whilst these assistants, in the heat of their discus- 
sion, stood divided into separate groups, and Colonel 
Pemberton, at Willy’s entreaty, was speaking with a 
grave and measured kindness to Vinna, his employer 
and the agent of the King of Candy having concluded 
their bargain, returned for the pearl. They applied 
to Vinna, who motioned to the shawl which he had 
deposited on the top of a high covered basket close 
behind him. The basket was there, and the shawl; 
but the pearl was gone! The consternation was ge- 
neral. Vinna wrang his hands in agony; the buyer 
and seller of the precious commodity were in equal 
dismay. Every man looked suspiciously on his fel- 
low. Some disclaimed ; some accused. Gatura, who 
had stood nearest to the basket upon which the valu- 
able jewel had been so unhappily left, insisted so 
vehemently upon being searched, that, rather to pacify 
him and rid themselves of his clamour, than from any 
positive mistrust, his dress and person were, as he 
desired, subjected to a very rigorous examination ; 
nothing, of course, being found that could implicate 
him in any way in the delinquency. 

In the meantime, the less successful adventurers, 
who had before been loud in the expression of their 
astonishment that such a pearl could be found in such 
a manner, began to gather round Colonel Pemberton, 
to examine into the character which Vinna, whom 
they understood, from what had passed between them, 
to have been heretofore employed by him, had borne 
while in his service. The agent of the King of 
Candy, the purchaser of the pearl, and the speculator 
who had sold it, also approached with the same view, 
Willy, who, child as he was, saw the turn that mat- 
ters were about to take, seized the opportunity to steal 
towards his friend. 

“Go, Vinna! go!’ said Wiily; and, with a sud- 
den start, and a momentary pause, Vinna obeyed 
the injunction. He disappeared among the crowd; 
and, by the time that the questions that those inter- 
ested had extracted from Colonel Pemberton the cause 
of his dismissal, and that two or three of the most 
determined called out to arrest him, he had made such 
good use of his time, as completely to baffle every 
effort of his pursuers: his flight, whilst it saved him 


employed persons to examine the sand that had been from almost inevitable punishment, producing upon 
thrown by after passing, or being supposed to pass,/every body, except Willy, who did battle manfully 
through the sieves. Vinna had been fortunate enough in his behalf, the most complete conviction of his 
to discover, in a portion which must have been spilled | guilt. It seemed as certain that he had stolen the 


before being subjected to that process, a pear-shaped | pearl,—perhaps, that he had twice stolen it,—as that 
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he had stolen the oi! of cinnamon. No one believed 
in the possibility of his innocence, except our friend 
Willy. 

The boy and his father returned to Negumbo; and, 
in a little while, the colonel was called away on ser- 
vice; and Mrs. Pemberton being in delicate health, 
Willy was left much to the care of Gatura, who 
spared no pains in his endeavour to win the favour 
of the lively and spirited boy. He constructed 
a pad, on which to take him before him on a 
blood horse, belonging to the colonel, and carried 
him every day upon some excursion to the cocoa 
groves (or topes,) or the dreary forests which sur- 
rounded their habitation. One day, he took him 
to see the manner in which wild elephants are 
caught; and Willy was delighted with the sagacity 
and affection displayed by one of the tame ones, who, 
apparently recognising an old companion in the 
largest of those that had been ensnared, actually 
opened the fastenings of the gate for the release of his 
friend ; thus showing, although enslaved himself, his 
sense of the value of freedom. Willy was enchant- 
ed; and, on Gatura’s dwelling upon the grandeur 
and interest of a buffalo hunt, never ceased importun- 
ing the Malay to afford him that gratification. 

One fine morning, accordingly, they set forth pro- 
fessedly to witness this remarkable spectacle. ‘The 
high-bred steed carried them rapidly through the 
cocoa tope, into the very depth of the forest. No 


sign appeared of the hunters ; but. pleased with the 
beauty of the scenery, the golden rays of the sun dart- 
ing through the shaddock and the tamarind, and rest- 
ing on the beautiful fruit of the jamboe, and amused 


by the variety of bright coloured birds and gorgeous 
butterflies, the boy took no note of the distance. At 
last, as the day advanced, the claims of hunger began 
to be felt, and he intimated to Gatura his desire to 
return home. 

**Home!” said the Malay, in the low accent of 
bitter hate; “ you never shall return. Do you re- 
member the day—you, child as you are, may forget ; 
but, on my memory that day is burnt in characters of 
fire—when, for striking this horse, ay, this very horse, 
as Colonel Pemberton, my master, your father, was 
pleased to think over hard, he snatched the whip from 
my hand, and struck me, ay, lashed me with it, as if 
I had been a beast? I grasped the crease in my bo- 


TABLEAUX. 


| Hungry and bewildered as he was, the stout- 
j|hearted boy lost neither his courage nor his presence 
lof mind. He pocketed the precious jewel, plucked 
‘the unripe fruits to appease the cravings of appetite, 
and tried, with all his might, to retrace the way by 
which he had come, and to turn back to his home; 
but, far beyond his own knowledge, he only plunged 
deeper and deeper in the forest. He avoided, how. 
ever, with remarkable boldness and sagacity, the fre- 
quent dangers from snakes and wild animals, took re- 
fuge under a talipot-tree from a storm, which sent the 
shrieking flor-mouse to the same friendly shelter; and 
at night, remembering that the Cinglese sometimes 
constructed their habitations for security on the 
branches of trees, he climbed the tall trunk of the 
cocoa to sleep. 

What was the agony of the bereaved mother during 
that long and solitary night! Gatura had not returned, 
and, wholly unsuspicious of his treachery, she ima- 
gined that some fatal accident had happened to him 
and to his charge. Messenger after messenger did 
she despatch in every direction; Colonel Pemberton 
was recalled; and every means taken that the most 
anxious affection could dictate, to recover the missing 
child. 

He, meanwhile, wandered on, subsisting on wild 
fruits by day, and sleeping in trees by night, until he 
had nearly reached the boundaries of Candy. He, 
too, poor child, was heart-sick and home-sick. The 
high courage which he inherited from his father, 
roused at the approach of danger; but at other mo- 
ments, footsore, weary, bruised by falls, and torn by 
bushes, his spirits flagged, and his strength was ex- 
hausted. One day, as he was passing by some brush- 
wood, which half concealed the entrance to a low 
cavern, a furious buffalo came bellowing up a track 
in the forest, and, pausing for an instant, lowered his 
head to attack the child. Another moment, and Willy 
would have been gored by his horns, or tossed ivto 
the air; but a man rushed from the cavern, and, seiz- 
ing the child with one arm, with the other flung a 
piece of cloth (part of his own garments) over the 
head of the buffalo, blinding him, and entangling his 
horns, so that the boy and his preserver had time to 
retreat into the cave, the entrance to which was too 
low to admit the enraged animal. Willy was saved; 
and, turning to thank the friend to whose boldness 


som; but that would heve been a brief and common|and address he owed his life, he burst into tears of 


vengeance. 
endure ; and now my hour is come. You, too, young 
sir! you were pleased to read out of some story-book 
to your mother that pearls might be hidden in the 
mouth; that stripping the dress, and searching the 
person, was no security againsta skilful thief! Home 
you shall never come to tell your father that tale, un- 
less, indeed, you can win your way through the 
heasts and reptiles, the snakes and the panthers of 
this forest. Down with you, sir! Do not cling 
around me in this manner! Let go my sash, or I 
will cut away those little hands! What noise is 
that? Off with you, I say!” 

And frightened at some real or imaginary noise, 


- 
l have waited for such revenge as may) 


lelight, clapped his little hands together, and shouted, 
** Vinna! dear, dear Vinna!” 


Three days after this, Vinna, bending in respectful 


|salutation, with his arms folded upon his bosom, 


stood in the presence of the beautiful wife of the 
Candian king. She listened to his little story, and 
listened pityingly, for she was a woman and a mother. 
She promised, with the grace of conscious power, and 


‘nobly did she vedeem her promise, to redress all 
| Vinna’s grievances, whether as regarded the oil of 
‘cinnamon, which she justly suspected Gatura to have 


Gatura dashed the struggling child to the earth and| stolen, or the pearl ; and with regard to that pearl of 
rode rapidly away, leaving, in the boy’s hands, the| pearls, the noble boy Willy, she made it her first 
shaw! sash, by which he had hung so tightly, and/ business, her first pleasure, to send him home to 
which had been felded, after the oriental fashion,|his distracted parents, laden with presents, and ac- 
round the waist of the Malay. A small packet drop-| companied by his brave preserver, the faithful Cin- 
ped from it—it was the lost pear! ! glese. 
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AMERICA. 
A STORY OF THE INDIAN WAR. 


“I was at William Penn’s country-house, called Pens- 
bury, in Pennsylvania, where I staid some days. Much of 
my time I spent in seeing William Penn, and many of the 
chief men among the Indians, in council concerning their 
former covenant, now renewed on his going away for Eng- 
land. To pass by several particulars, | may mention the | 
following : ‘They never broke covenant with any people,’ 
said one of their great chiefs; and, smiting his hand upon) 
his head, he said, ‘they made not their covenants there ; 
but Aere,’ said he, smiting on his breast three times. 

° ° * o . 

“T, being walking in the woods, espied several wig- 
wams, and drew towards them. The love of God filled| 
my heart; and I felt it right to look for an interpreter, | 
which I did. Then I signified that I was come from a far| 
country with a message from the Great Spirit (as they call 
God,) and my message was to endeavour to persuade them | 
that they should not be drunkards, nor steal, nor kill one 
another, nor fight, nor put away their wives for small 
faults; for if they did these things, the Great Spirit would | 
be angry with them, and would not prosper them, but) 
bring trouble on them. On the contrary, if they were} 
careful to refrain from these evils, then would he love them, | 
and prosper them, and speak peace to them. And when} 
the interpreter expressed these things to them in their own) 


language, they wept till tense ran down their naked bodies. | 
. . * 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“They manifested teow love towurds me in their way, 
as they did mostly to upright, plain-dealing Friends; and 
whilst I was amongst them my spirit was very easy: nor| 
did I feel that power of darkness to oppress me, as I had} 
done in many places amongst people calling themselves 
Christians,”—Journal of John Richardson, one of the early 
Friends. 


Tuey read of rapine, war, and wo, | 
A party by an English fire,— 

Of Indian warfare in the wood, | 
Of stern and ruthless ire. 


They read of torture worse than death— 
Of treachery dark—of natures base— 
Of women savage as the beast— 
Of the red Indian race. 


“ Hold!” said the matron of the hearth, 
A woman beautiful in age ; 

“And let me of the Indian speak ; 
Close, close that faithless page! 


“ My father was the youngest born 
In an old rural English hall; 
The youngest out of five stout sons, 
With patrimony small. 


“His boyhood was in greenwood spent; 

His youth was all a sylvan dream; 

He tracked the game upon the hills; 
He angled in the stream. 


“ Quict was he, and well content, 
With nanght to fret, and none to chide ; 
For all that his young heart desired 
The woods and streams supplied. 


“Small knowledge had a youth so trained, 
College or school ne’er knew his face ; 
And yet as he grew up, he grew 
Superior to his race. 
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“ His brethren were of sordid sort, 
Men with coarse minds, and without range ; 
He grew adventurous and bold, 
Inquisitive of change. 


“ And, as he grew, he took to books, 
And read whate’er the hall supplied; 
Histories of admirals, voyages old, 
And travel far and wide. 


“ He read of settlers, who went forth 
To the far west, and pitched their tent 
Within the woods, and grew, ere long, 
To a great, prosperous settlement. 


“ He read of the bold lives they led, 
Full of adventure, hardy, tree; 
Of the wild creatures they pursued, 
Of game in every tree. 


“ And how the Indians, quaintly gay, 
Came down in wampum-belt and feather, 
To welcome them with courteous grace ; 
How they and the free forest-race 
Hunted and dwelt together. 


“ And how they and their chosen mates 
Led lives so sweet and primitive : 
Oh! in such land, with one dear heart, 
What joy it were to live! 


“So thought he, and such life it were 
As suited well his turn of mind; 
For what within his father’s house 
Was there to lure or bind? 


“ Four needy brothers, coarse and dull ; 
A patrimony, quite outspent ; 
A mother, long since in her grave ; 
A father, weak and indolent! 


“ At twenty he had ta’en a mate, 
A creature gentle, kind, and fair; 
Poor, like himself, but well content 
The forest-life to share. 


“ She left an old white-headed sire ; 
A mother loving, thoughtful, good ; 
She left a home of love, to live 
For him, within the wood. 


“ And that old couple did provide, 
Ont of their need, for many a want 
Else unforeseen ; their daughter’s dower 
In gifts of love, not scant. 


“ His father with cold scorn received 
So dowered a daughter, without name ; 
Nor could his purposed exile win 
Either assent or blame. 


“ All was a chill indifference ; 
And from his father’s gate he went, 
As from a place where none for him 
Had kindred sentiment. 








“ And in the western world they dwelt; 
Life, like a joyous summer morn ; 
Each hope fulfilled ; and in the wild 
To them were children born. 


“ All that his youth had dreamed he found 
In that life’s freshness ; peril strange ; 
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Adventure ; freedom; sylvan wealth; 
And ceaseless, blameless change. 





* And there he, and his heart’s true mate, 

Essay’d, and found how sweet to live, 
*Mid Nature’s store, with health and love, 
That life so primitive! 





“ But that sweet life came to an end.— 
As falls the golden-eared corn 
Before the sickle, earthly bliss 
In buman hearts is shorn. 





* Sickness—bereavement—w idowhood— 
Oh, these three awful words embrace 
A weight of mortal wo that fell 
Upon our sylvan dwelling-place ! 


“ It matters not to tell of pangs, 
Of the heart-broken, the bereft; 
I will pass over death and tears, 
I will pass on to other years, 
When only two were left! 


“T anda sister; long had passed 

The anguish of that time, and we 
Were living in a home of love, 

Though in a stranger's family. 





“ Still in the wilderness we dwelt, 
And were grown up towards womanhood ; 
When our sweet life of peace was stirred 
By tales of civil feud. 





“ By rumours of approaching war, 
Of battle done, of armed bands; 
Of horrid deeds of blood and fire, 
Achieved by Indian hands. 





“We heard it first with disbelief; 

And long time after, when had spread 

Wild war throughout the land, we dwelt 
All unassailed by dread. 





“ For they with whom our lot was cast, 
Were people of that Christian creed 
Who will not fight, but trust in God 
For help in time of need. 


“ The forest round was like a camp, 
And men were armed day and night; 
And every morning brought fresh news 
To heighten their affright. 


“ Through the green forest rose the smoke 
Of places burn'd the night before ; 
And from their victims, the red scalp 

The excited Indian tore. 


“ This was around us, yet we dwelt 
In peace upon the forest bound ; 
W ithout defence, without annoy, 
The Indian camp’d all round. 


“ The door was never barr’d by night, 
The door was never closed by day ; 
And there the Indians came and went, 
As they had done alway. 





“ Feor, ‘these of Onas are the sons,’ 
Said they, ‘the upright peaceful men 
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Nor was harm done to those who held 
The faith of William Penn.* 






“ But I this while thought less of peace, 
Than of the camp and battle stir ; 

For I had given my young heart’s love 

Unto a British officer. 












“ Near us, within the forest-fort, 
He lay, the leader of a band 

Of fierce young spirits, sworn to sweep 
The Indian from the land— 








“The native Indian from his woods— 
I deem'd it cowardly and base ; 
And, with a righteous zeal, I plead 

For the free forest-race. 







“ But he, to whom I pled, preferr’d 

Sweet pleading of another sort; 

And we met ever ‘neath the woud 
Outside the forest-fort. 











“The Indian passed us in the wood, 
Or glared upon us from the brake ; 
But he, disguised, with me was safe, 
For Father Onas’ sake. 
















“ At length the crisis of the war 
Approach’d, and he, my soul’s beloved, 
With his hot band, impatient grown, 
Yet further west removed. 












“There he was taken by the foe, 
Ambush’d like tigers mid the trees: 

You know what death severe and dread 

The Indian to his foe decrees. 








“ A death of torture and of fire— 
Protracted death; I knew too well. 
Outraged and anger’d, as of late 
Had been the Indian spirit, fell 
Would be their vengeance, and, to him, 
Their hate implacable. 










“ When first to me his fate was told, 
I stood amazed, confounded, dumb; 
Then wildly wept and rung my hands, 
By anguish overcome. 








“ «Wait, wait!’ the peaceful people said ; 
* Be still and wait, the Lord is good !" 
But when they bade me trust and wait, 
I went forth in my anguish great, 
To hide me in the wood. 









“T had no fear; the Indian race 
To me were as my early kin; 
And then the thought came to my brain, 
To go forth, and from death and pain, 
My best-beloved to win. 















* Innumerable and beautifully poetical, are the instances 









ot forbearance exhibited by the Indians, during the time o/ 
their greatest excitement, towards those of the Society of 
| Friends who adhered faithfully to their Christian principles 
lof peace. Father Onas is the Indian name for William 


| Penn. 
{ 
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“ With me my fair, young sister went, 
Lone journeying on through wood and swamp ; 
Three long days’ travel, ere we came 
To the great Indian camp. 


“ We saw the Indians as we went, 
Hid 'mong the grass with tiger ken ; 
But we were safe, they would not harm 
The daughters of the peaceful men. 


“In thickest of the woods at length 

We came to a savannah green; 

And there, beneath the open day, 
The Indian camp was seen. 


“] turned me from that scene of war, 

And from the solemn council-talk, 
Where stood the warriors, stern and cold, 
War-crested, and with bearing bold, 
Listening unto a sachem old, 

Who held aloft a tomahawk. 


“I knew they were athirst for blood ; 
That they had pity none to spare ;— 
Besides, bound to a tree, I saw 
An English captive there. 


“TI saw his war-plume, soil’d and torn; 
I knew that he was doom’d to die; 
Pale, wounded, feeble, there he stood ; 
The ground was crimson’d with his blood ; 
Yet stood he as a soldier should— 
Erect, with calm, determined eye. 


“T would not he should see me then,— 
The sight his courage had betray’d; 
Therefore unseen we stepp’d aside, 
Into the forest-glade. 


“ An Indian woman there was set, 
We knew her, and to her were known; 
The wife of a great chief was she, 
Deck’d in her Indian bravery ;— 
Yet there she sat alone. 


“ *Woman,’ I said, the silence breaking, 
‘Thou know’st us—know’st that we belong 
To peaceful people, who have ne’er 
Done to thy nation wrong. 


“Thou know’st that ye have dwelt with us, 
As friend upon the hearth of friend ;— 
Wien have ye ask’d and been denied, 
That this good faith should end ?” 


“ The Indian did not raise her head, 
As she replied in accents low, 
‘Why come ye hither unto me, 
When I am sitting in my wo” 


“* Woman,’ I said, ‘I ask for life— 
For life, which in your hands doth lie ;— 
Go bid thy tribe release the bands 
Of him now doomed to die ! 


“ *Go, Indian woman, and do this, 
For thou art mighty with thy race !’ 
The Indian made me no reply, 
But looked into my face. 


“*Mighty ! said’st thou?’ at length she spoke, 
* Mighty !—to one no longer wife! 
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The hatchet and the tomahawk 

Lie by me on the forest-walk ; 

The great chief in my hut lies low, 

The ruthless pale-face struck the blow— 
And yet thou com’st to me for life !’ 


“ * By that chief’s memory,’ I cried, 
‘Whom ne’er the peaceful men gainsaid; 
To whom the peaceful men were dear ; 
Rise, stricken though thou be, and aid! 


“ «Crave not REVENGE,’ and with my words 
My tears flow’d fast, though hers were dry ; 
* But look upon this pictured face, 
And say if such a one shall die! 


“ Long looked she on the pictured face, 
Which from my neck I took and gave ; 
Long looked she ere a word was spoke, 
And then she slowly silence broke, 
* The hatchet is not buried yet; 
The tomahawk with blood is wet; 
And the great chief is in his grave! 


“* Yet, for the Father Onas’ sake— 
For their sakes who no blood have shed ; 
We will not by his sons be blamed 
For taking life which they have claim’d;— 
The red man can avenge his dead !’ 


“So saying, with her broken heart— 
She went forth to the council-stone ; 
And when the captive was brought out, 
Mid savage war-cry, taunt and shout, 
She stepp’d into the fierce array, 
As the bereaved Indian may, 
And claim’d the victim for her own. 


“He was restored. What need of more 
To tell the joy that thence ensued! 
But sickness followed long and sore, 
And he for a twelvemonth or more, 
With our good, peaceful friends abode. 


“ But we two plighted hearts, were wed ; 
A merry marriage ye mey wis ;— 
And guess ye me a happy life— 
In England here, an honoured wife,— 
Sweet friends ye have not guess’d amiss! 


“ But, never more let it be said, 
The red-man is of nature base ; 
Nor let the crimes that have been taught, 
Be by the crafty teachers brought 
As blame against the Indian race !” 
Mary Howirr. 


SCOTLAND. 
SIR ALLAN AND HIS DOG. 
“ Therefore his age was as a lusty winter, 


Frosty, but kindly.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


** No, Oscar! no; your young master is deer-stalk- 
ing to-day. Don’t you hear the gun, which has star- 
tled Jessy so wofully? He does not want you just 
now, Oscar. His view, before firing that startling 
gun, which, wo is me! will have more than frighten- 





ed the poor, pretty deer; for Allan is such a shot, that 
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he seldom misses his aim,—his view, before he 
frightened Jessy, and awakened the echoes and brought 
down the red deer with that sudden shot, was to creep 
towards them quietly and stealthily. He does not 
want the good hound, Osear to-day! Oscar must 
stay with his mistress.” And as the lovely Agnes 
Macdonald spoke coaxingly these coaxing words, her 
small, fair hand thrown around Oscar’s neck, as he 
stood beside her, the noble animal looked up in her 
face with his bright intelligent eyes, delighting in the 
sweetness of the voice, comprehending, or seeming to 
comprehend, the meaning of the words, and acqui-| 
escing most contentedly in her decision. There was,| 
certainly, no great hardship in standing at the side 
of Agnes Macdonald, the beautiful and the kind; and 
with looks that spoke, as plainly as looks could speak, 
his affection and his gratitude, her honest and faithful 
favourite (somewhat of the largest and roughest for a 
Jady’s pet,) lay down in calm and quiet happiness at) 
her feet. 

Her fair companion, the high-born and graceful 
Jessy Stewart, who, startled, as Agnes had truly said, 
at the sudden sound of Allan Macdonald’s gun, had! 
been standing in some dismay behind her friend, now | 
that the shock was passed, advanced smilingly, and) 
found a seat upon the bank beside her. 

**How fond you are Agnes, of that huge dog!) 
What would the exquisites who hovered round you 
in London and in Paris say, if they saw you in fall 
dress, too, not as | am, snooded and plaided like a 
Highland lassie, with your jewelled hand resting upon 
that shaggy head, and his long, rough body reclined 
upon the satin skirt! What would they say to that, 


‘my dainty leddy,’ as old Annot is wont to call 
” 

yout 

“ And what matters what they say or think, Jessy?” 
responded the warm-hearted maiden kindling into a 
dignity of youthful beauty and unconscious stateli- 
ness, pure, delicate, and graceful as the attitude of a 
swan upon mountain or lake, or the station of a doe 


amongst her native glens. ‘+ What care I for the ex- 
quisites of Paris or of London? Not half as much 
as for the mountain posy which you have been col-. 
lecting—the harebell, and the heather-sprig, and our 
own elegant and abundant Scottish rose. What is 
the worth of a ‘ wilderness of’ such ‘ monkeys,’ com-| 
pared to that of our noble, faithful Oscar? What 
would be the amount of their services in a whole 
century, measured with those which he has rendered 
tous? Why, did you never hear,” continued Agnes, 
observing the surprised look with which her friend 
regarded her evident excitement; *“ Did you never) 
hear of poor Oscar’s exploits in the hard winter, five 
years back? No; you were in Germany at the time: 
and it was before Allan’s attachment and your return 
of affection (nay, Jessy, a princess would have no 
cause to blush for loving such a man as my brother;) 
it was before this afliance, so gratifying to us all, had 
given you a daughter’s interest in the affairs of our 
house. If you are not afraid of a long story, I will 
tell you why it is that, from the oldest to the youngest, 
we all consider Osear, not merely as a noble animal, 
but as a benefactor and a friend. 

“You know the pride and delight of our family, 
my little sister, Jean; but you did not know the be- 
loved and venerable relative, my dear and excellent 
grandfather, of whom she was, from the moment she 
could totter across the room, climb into his lap, and, 
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hang prattling round his neck, the prime pet and fa- 
vourite. He doted upon the sturdy, hardy, merry 
little girl, with her joyous smile, and her joyous tem- 
per, so fearless, open, frank, and kind; and she, in 
her turn, idolised the fine, cheerful, benevolent old 
man, her most alert playmate and most indulgent 
friend! Oh! how they loved each other! And what 
a picture it was to see them together! He, at nearly 
eighty, still upright, robust, and vigorous in form, 
with a regular, oval countenance, high, noble features, 
hazel eyes, bright and keen as a falcon’s, a mouth of 
feminine sweetness, a fine open forehead, a magnifi- 
cent bald head, and long curling hair, as white as the 
snows on Ben Nevis, contrasting with his clear, 
ruddy complexion, the very hue of a ripe peach. Oh, 
what a sight it was to see that beautiful old man, so 
full of health, and life, and giee, and kindliness, toss- 
ing about that rosy, laughing child with the activity 
of youth! never weary of humouring her pretty fan- 
cies, and going even beyond her in innocent mirth, 
and fun, and frolic. How Jeanie loved him! How 
we all loved him, the dear and venerable man! so 
generous and frank, so open-hearted and guileless 
himself, so unsuspicious of guile in others; so full of 
honourable thoughts and disinterested and affectionate 
feelings ! How proud we all were of a relative, whose 
cheerful and venerable age accorded so well with his 
virtuous and active youth! ‘The Southrons, estimat- 
ing little except the conventional benefits of wealth or 
station, are apt to sneer at our pride of ancestry ; and 
perhaps we may a little overvalue that mere string of 
names, that long roll of parchment, a pedigree; but a 
progenitor like Sir Allan Macdonald, or as he pre- 
ferred to be culled, Kilbarnie,—a living example of 
all that is true, and just, and honourable, and kind, 
cannot be too highly appreciated. His family, his 
clansmen, his very countryrnen, were proud of the 
good old man, whose sweet and genial temperament 
diffused gayety and happiness around him. He was 
a blessing to the whole country. You will be a happy 
woman, Jessy, if my dear brother, the heir of bis 
estates and his name, should (as Heaven grant he 
may) fulfil the promise of his youth, and inherit also 
the frank and winning virtues to which his grandfa- 
ther owed his extensive and remarkable popularity. 
“Sir Allan being a widower, and my mother a 
widow, she and her three children, Allan, Jeanie, and 
myself, lived with him at Kilbarnie; Jeanie, younger 
than either of us by ten years, and a posthumous 
child, being, as I have said, his companion ; whilst 
Oscar, then in his prime, whom my grandfather, still 
a keen sportsman, valued above al! grayhounds for 
his speed (if my venerable kinsman, in his universal 
eandour and charity, had a prejudice, it was against 
the sleek, high-bred, fine-limbed dogs, which form 
the pride of the southern courser, and Osear had won 
a cup from a round dozen of competitors from New- 
market, brought on purpose to oppose him), and 
whom Jeanie delighted in for his gamesomeness, was 
the constant attendant of their long rambles. Io 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, in every season, 
and in all weathers, would the active old man sally 
forth with the hardy little girl, sometimes holding 
him by the hand, or when weary carried in his arms, 
and the good hound, Oscar, bounding on before them. 
He had an innocent pride in dropping in with Jeanie 
in his hand at houses at a considerable distance, pat- 
ticularly at the residences of his daughters and grand- 
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children (for his daughters, older than my father, an 
only son, and early married, had scattered his de- 
scendants over the country), and replying, with a 
chuckling glee, when questioned about horses nnd 
servants, ‘that he had walked ; that he left such effe- 
minacies as coaches and flunkies to those who needed 
them, and was ready to dance a reel with the young- 


est lassie present; and it should go hard but he would | 


tire her down : and Jeanie hersel’ will keep it up with 
any lad of her inches; won't you, Jeanie?’ and the 
vaunt would end by the good old man tossing Jeanie 
upon his shoulder, and cutting the Highland fling to 
his own music. This was his delight: a ball was 
nothing without his presence. If you had but seen 
the nod and the wink, the fulness of his glee, the 
overflow of his good-humour, his archness in suspect- 
ing, and sagacity in detecting which lad and lassie 
would like to come together for the dance; ay, and 
sometimes for longer than the dance! How he would 
reconcile old feuds, and cement new friendships; ay, 
and how he would use the influence of age, and cha- 
racter, and property, even to the very stretch of his 
interest, to smooth difficulties, and turn dim and dis- 
tant wishes into present realities! Many a hopeful 
youth has owed his prosperity, many a gentle maiden 
her happiness, to the unwearied benevolence of the 
kind and merry Sir Allan. 

“One Christmas he went to Glenmore, accompa- 
nied, as usual, by Jeanie and Oscar, to keep the birth- 
day of his favourite daughter, Lady Macleod. My 
brother was detained at home by a slight indisposi- 
tion; and the weather was so severe, that my mother, 
always delicate, was afraid to venture, I myself being 
too young for parties of any kind. Sir Allan had 
fixed to return on New Year’s Eve, the succeeding 
day being always one of high festivity at Kilburnie, 
the servants and neighbours dining in the great hall, 
and the whole castle being alive with feasting and 
jollity. It was an occasion on which we felt that he 
would be very unwilling to absent himself, and yet 
the day fixed for his return was so tremendous, that 
we took for granted Lady Macleod would detain her 
honoured guest at Glenmore. Snow had fallen dur- 
ing the whole of the preceding night, accompanied 
by a drifting wind, so that to send carriages and 
horses was impracticable, every vestige of the road, 
a wild mountain-track, at the best, was impassable, 
or my brother would have gone under pretence of 
fetching Jeanie ; for we all knew well, that the only 
shade that ever crossed the brightness of our dear 
grandfather’s countenance, was occasioned by his 
suspicion of being taken care of,—an affront which 
the hardy sportsman would have regarded with as 
much jealousy and displeasure as would be evinced 
by a veteran of the wars at any precaution that should 
imply a doubt of his personal prowess. This consi- 
deration alone deterred my brother from setting forth 
‘o Glenmore in person; and as the day grew wilder 
aod wilder, all around, hill, plain, and valley, covered 
with a sheet of fragile, glittering white, with scarcely 
an hour’s intermission of incessant snowfall, and the 
tight closed in with bitter gusts of wind, which blew 
the frozen and feathery particles against the face with 
blinding violence, even my mother, a nervous and 
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|master would be content to remain where he was. 
Weather less formidable, so that it might have af- 
forded some chance of his finding the road, or some 
probability of the arrival of his guests the next day, 
\would have been more alarming. To have stirred 
out in such a fall as this seemed impossible. So we 
went to bed in comfort. 

** About an hour after midnight we were awakened 
by a tremendous noise at the gate of the castle, a mix- 
ture of scratching and howling. Upon opening the 
door, it was found to be our friend, Oscar, who, in- 
jstantly singling out my brother, leaped upon him 
with a piteous cry, and then went on a little way be- 
yond the gate, returning to see if Allan followed him 
(who delayed a few minutes to furnish himself with 
ja lantern, and men with hurdles, mattrasses, and 
\ropes,) pulling him by the coat-skirts with the most 
jurgent whine, wagging his tail when he began to 
|move, and enticing him forward by every means in 
his power. Oh,I shall never forget the poor dog’s 
piteous ways, his trembling earnestness, his eager 
looks, and the expression of his anxious cry—no hu- 
man voice could have conveyed his meaning more dis- 
tinctly. Never shall I forget that moment, nor the 
hour of agonising suspense that followed.” 

““They were saved?’ inquired Jessy, anxiously, 
breaking silence for the first time. 

** Oscar led his party to a hollow by the hill-side, 
about three miles distant; and there the venerable 
old man was found leaning against the rock in a half- 
recumbent posture, so as to shelter the child, who 
was clasped to his bosom. ‘The snow was gathering 
around them. ‘Sleep had crept upor both, and, in an- 
other hour, all help would have been unavailing.” 

** But they were saved?” again inquired Jessy. 

“Thanks to Oscar’s fidelity and intelligence, they 
were. By proper care, they both recovered suffici- 
ently to dance at the postponed festival on Old New 
Year’s Day. Our dear grandfather lived in health 
and happiness until last year, just before we had the 
happiness of renewing our friendship with your fa- 
mily; and Jeanie is, you know, as lively and as life- 
like a little personage as treads this most excellent 
earth. And now, my dearest Jessy, do you wonder 
that Oscar—look at him, poor fellow, he knows that 
we are talking of him!—Do you wonder that this 
noble and sagacious animal should be my pet ?” 


GEORGIA. 


THE GEORGIAN SISTERS, 


“Timon (looking on the gold.) Oh! thou sweet king killer 
and dear divorce 
*Twixt natural son and sire.”"— Timon of Athens. 


*T was evening, and softly the moonbeam stray’d 
Through the trellis-work of the woodland shade; 
The south wind stole with a murmur sweet, 
Like the feathery fall of a fairy’s feet; 





imorous woman, with a revered parent and a beloved 
child at stake, made up her mind to believe that, as/ 
twas evidently impossible that the expected guests | 
would reach Kilburnie Castle on the morrow, its 


And an echo came from the distant sea, 

Of the blue waves’ mighty jollity. 

*T was evening, and marking the shadows fall 
On Nature’s brow, as a funeral pall, 
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Watching the clouds o’er the pale moon flying, 
‘Two Georgian sisters were listless lying. 

‘They were young and happy; their life’s brief hours 
Had pass’d in that valley, mid trees and flowers: 
They were lovely and loving; with arms entwined, 
They lay in their thoughtless peace resign’d: 
“Sing to me, sister! My sister, sing! 

Sweet in mine ear let thine accents ring!” 

“ What would’st thou, dearest? A joyous tune, 
Like the wild wood-note of the bird in June? 

Or that by the cradle I’m wont to frame, 

Of my brother, wearied with childish game, 

Till his slumbering head on the pillow press’d, 
Hath the soothing charm of my song confess’d ? 
Or would’st thou the spirit-thrilling lay 

‘That we sung on the eve of the battle-day, 

When, safe in his glory, my father came 

In the blood-red light of a warrior’s fame, 

With helmet and mail, when we saw him ride, 
When the sword gleam’d scabbardless at his side ? 
Or lovest thou, dearest, the sweet sad note, 

Like the tones through the autumn leaves that float, 
Which we sang when we bound our sister’s head 
With the last pale garland of the dead ?” 

“Stay, Zoé, secst not our mother near, 

And a stranger with her, I fear, I fear ; 

Yet I know not why, but his stern cold eye 

Is viewing us long and earnestly. 

I love him not! Now the red gold gleams, 

And my mother, all tearful, and trembling seems. 
She comes.” “ My children, bright news I bear; 
Fortune hath smiled on ye, great and rare : 

Proud tidings, and happy, this merchant brings; 
My daughters! Ye go to the hall of kings. 


Ye have prized frail flowers; there, gems wiil be 


As rife as the sands in Araby. 

Ye have loved your brother, one far more dear 
Will kiss from the eyelid each rising tear. 
Farewell! Ye leave little for fond regret; 

Your fountain of joy is scarce open'd yet. 

Life stretches before ye its green expanse ; 

Go forth on its pathways with song and dance.” 
Wild rose the wail. “ We are sold, we are sold; 
The mother hath barter’d the child for gold! 

We are leaving the land we have loved so well ; 
We are bidding its fountains and woods farewell! 
We are leaving the home of our childhood free, 
For a gilded, but drear captivity ! 

Our voice on the hills will be heard no more; 

Its gladness hath pass’d from our father’s door. 
Our brother will wake with the sunrise bright, 
And call us to join him in gambols light, 

Ere the dew be dried in the opening flowers, 

Or the fragrance flown of the morning hours. 

He will seek us high on the sunny hill, 

By the willowy stream, and the leaping rill; 

He will call us vainly, then turn and weep, 

Till wearied, he sinks, in his grief, to sleep. 

He will soon forget us; some painted fly 

Will charm the tear from his laughing eye. 

Our father, who glories in Foray wild, 

Will he give a thought to an exiled child, 

When he hears on the mountains the fleet hoofs ring, 
That back from the battle the booty bring ? 

They may forget us, but ne’er can’st thou, 

The mother who bore us, and loved till now: 

We shall stand "twixt thee and the sun’s glad beam ; 
We shall hover around thee in midnight’s dream. 
Thou wilt think of us in the twilight dim, 

And thine ear will yearn for our vesper hymn ; 
And, when on the mountains, the morn smiles sweet, 
For the merry sound of the bounding feet, 

Thou wilt think of as when the spring hath flung 
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Its garlands the greenwood’s boughs among. 

Thou wilt think of us when the summer glows ; 
Our image will come with the opening rose. 

And the tongues of the winds, and the waters wild, 
Will ery as in judgment, Thy child! Thy child! 
Ah, no! thou can’st never forget; to thee 

Each season will bring our memory; 

Each gleam, each shadow, each idle word, 

Will wake in thy heart, as by trumpet stirr’d, 
Remembrance dear to the childless mother, 

Ne’er mark’d or unheeded by every other. 

Thou art rich, indeed, if that merchant's gold 
Weigh but half the price of the love thou hast sold. 


Henrrerra E. Harrisoy. 


CASTILE. 
THE SIGNAL. 


* Mine honour is my life.”—Suaxsrrare. 


** Be waiting soon after dark, my dearest Leonora, 
at the balcony of your apartment, and when you see 
me holding up a torch in the little boat upon the lake, 
steal unobserved if possible, from the castle, and 
come to meet me at the water side. 1 must see you; 
must pour my sorrows into your sympathisiug bosom ; 
|must take leave of you—possibly for ever! 
| Your unhappy Brother, 

Fernanpo Juan Cantos pe Guzman.” 


For the twentieth time, Donna Leonora read her 
beloved brother’s letter, as she stood leaning upon the 
beautifully carved stone work of the balcony, watching 

the appointed signal. Her husband was absent; and 
the mystery in the delivery of the billet, which had 
excited the attention of her serving maidens, Livia 
and Ursula, and had even awakened in their coarser 
‘minds,—accustomed to the not unfrequent flirtations 
‘of Spanish beauties,—suspicions that their grave and 
high-minded lady, hitherto so inaccessible and so 
spotless, was, at last, about to listen at least to one 
}amongst ber innumerable admirers. The disguise of 
| the letter-bearer, and the silence and secrecy of his 
jown approach, were, as far as Don Pedro was 
concerned, wholly unnecessary. But Donna Leo- 
|nora, aware of the untamed—perhaps untameable 
|—impetuosity of her brother's character (an only, 
and a twin brother, and most fondly beloved), and 
of his impatience of contradiction, and doubtful, 
‘also, how far what she had to hear might be connect- 
ed with the political convulsions of these troubled 
times, and certain of her husband’s just reliance upon 
her affection and prudence, resolved to obey implicit- 
ly Don Fernando’s directions, to wait in the balcony 
juntil she perceived the signal-torch, and then to has- 
ten to meet him by the edge of the lake. 

| As she stood leaning on the carved stone-work, her 
guitar at her side, the beams of the fall moon striking 
‘on her rich jewels and her commanding beauty, and 
|illuminating the splendid mansion, of which she was 
the undisputed mistress (from one of whose opened 
_windows peeped forth the inquisitive and laughing 
|serving maidens), the contrast—that contrast so fre- 
quent in this world of contradictions—between the 
splendoor and gayety of outward circumstances, and 
_the cares and anxieties of the interior mind, the wide 
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difference, in short, between appearance and reality, 
was most strikingly exemplified. To the eye she was 
bright, fair, sweet, and calm, as the flowers clustered 
in their sculptured vase, that waved above her head, 
diffusing beauty and fragrance around her; but, as the 
flower-leaf is subject to influences trom without, 
shaken by the night wind, and battered by the rain, 
so is that sentient and delicate blossom, the human 
heart, liable to be swayed by the changeful gusts of 
passion and feeling ; and, even when in itself equable 
and firm, it is but too often torn and shattered by 
sympathy with the sufferings and injuries of the ob- 
jects of its best affections. And so it fared with the 
gentle Leonora at this moment, when, awakening 
from a long revery, occupied in vain guesses as to the 
purport of the letter which lay by her side, she glanced 
suddenly down towards the lake, and saw the signal- 
torch gleaming high above the waters. 

In a few minutes the brother and sister were stand- 
ing together, in earnest conversation beneath a group 
of cedar, and cypress, and Portugal laurel, through 
whose dark foliage the moonbeams struck in bright 
fitful gleams, as the cool breeze of evening swayed 
the hage branches. 

“He insulted me, Leonora, before the whole regi- 
ment: called me a rash, hot-headed boy ; and when I 
sent the young Conde de Merida to him, to demand 
an apology, or to appoint the time and weapons for a 
meeting, he refused to listen to him or answer him, 
otherwise than by saying that his regard fot my fa- 
ther’s memory, his old comrade in arms, alone pre- 
vented him fromm putting me under arrest for sending 
a challenge to my superior officer; that for this time 
he forgave me, but that I had need look to it, for that 
the next breach of discipline should be visited upon 
me with all the rigour of military law. And this from 
Manuel Hernandez to a descendant of the house of 
Guzman! And he survives, and I survive! And all 
redress is closed against me by military discipline, 
forsooth! Military discipline!!! Well, I have re- 
moved that barrier, have thrown up my commission ; 
ind if, upon my return to Madrid, he refuse me the 
satisfaction that I require, I will leave Spain—leave 
Europe! ‘The world does not want ways in which 
the son of an old Castilian, even if he abandon his 
estates, his rank, his country, may win for himself 
enough to maintain life, without forfeiting that with- 
out which life is worthless—honour.”’ 

“ Alas! my dearest Fernando! my most dear bro- 
ther !*? exclaimed Donna Leonora, in the deepest af- 
fiction ; “can you speak thus of leaving your coun- 
‘ry, of abandoning the princely name and the princely 
home of your ancestors, of deserting now, in the mo- 
ment when she most needs the defence of every loyal 
cavalier, the young and innocent sovereign, in the as- 
sertion of whose rights you took so vivid an interest; 
—above all, can you think of forsaking me! ‘True, I 
have a kind and an honourable husband; but even his 
‘fection would not suffice for my happiness, if you, 
the playmate of my childhood, the companion and 
friend of my maturer years, my twin brother, my only 
‘ving relation, were to become a wanderer and an 
‘tile! Speak to my husband, Fernando; he, too, is 
soldier, and a noble Castilian! Consult him. What 
Was the commencement of this unlucky quarrel? Don 
Manuel Hernandez has a lovely daughter, the Donna 
Serafina, respecting whom he is known to be singu- 


| “His daughter, quotha!" replied the fiery youth. 
| I never saw her, have hardly heard that such a per- 
|son existed! Don Diego Velasquez and myself were 
speaking of a stranger, clearly a lady of distinction, a 
| beauty whom we had met together on the Prado, and 
'whom I had subsequently seen, oftener indeed than I 
cared to tell him, at early mass at the church of San 
\Isidro. He dared to compare with this angel, pure, 
dignified, gracious, and graceful ;—I have never 
spoken to her, bat J am sure that she is all this; there 
is an evidence of bearing and of countenance, to say 
nothing of the careful attendance of two old domestics, 
whose appearance vouches for the station and the cha- 
racter of their mistress ;—he dared to compare with 
her a Jewish girl, picked up in some of the alleys of 
the city: and it was my indignation at this insult, of- 
fered to a virtuous lady, which provoked the inter- 
ference of Colonel Hernandez, who had entered un- 
observed during “ne dispute. Don Diego apologised. 
He is a slight boy ; a trivial jester, who would crack 
jokes at his mother’s death-bed, or his father’s tomb: 
but Hernandez! And to refuse me al] explanation! 
all redress! ‘To disgrace me betore my comrades, 
and then to stand upon his seniority ! his military dis- 
cipline! ‘The day would come,’ he said, * when I 
should repent my violence.’ Death will arrive be- 
fore that day! Farewell, my Leonora! Women 
cannot comprehend these feelings! Schooled before 
all his officers! And he expects that I shall submit! 
that I shall rejoin the regiment, to be pardoned, it 
may be! or schooled again! By St. Jago, the gen- 
tleman is modest! Farewell, my precious sister, my 
own Leonora! May the Holy Virgin watch over you! 
Forget me, my best Leonora; I can never forget you !” 
And he broke from her affectionate embrace, leaped 
into the boat that awaited him, and rowed rapidly to 
the opposite shore; where Jose, his faithful domestic, 
attended with his horses. 

The weather was singularly fine even for that deli- 
cious climate. The moon, nearly at full, reigned in 
the clear and deep-blue sky like a milder sun, throw- 
ing a silvery light upon the wild and beautiful scene- 
ry, the deep and richly wooded glens, threaded by 
mountain streams, and surmounted by the abrupt pre- 
cipices and rugged steeps of the Sierra Guadarrama, 
into the defiles of which a few hours’ riding had 
now brought them. Even the stormy passions of 
man were insensibly soothed by the peaceful sights 
and the harmonious sounds of nature, the calm sweet- 
ness of the night, the lulling sound of the wind 
amongst the willows, and distant fall of waters gush- 
ing from a rock, and the balmy odours of the cistuses, 
the wild thyme, and the thousand aromatic herbs that 
sprang around him on every side. Unconsciously his 
anger was yielding to milder thoughts, as he wended 
his way, taking, at the guidance of Jose, or the will 
of his steed, the nearest but Jeast-frequented road to 
Madrid, when, on emerging from a grove of cork- 
trees, and entering a strait and narrow valley where 
the rude cart track wound between tall and almost in- 
accessible crags, celebrated as the resort of the ban- 
ditti, formed in these times of civil war by the refuse 
of either army, he was startled from his meditations 
by the repeated sound of a pistol-shot, and the shrill 
screams of female voices ; and saw right before him, 
in the moonlight, a carriage drawn by mules, with 
one or two unarmed attendants, who, overpowered by 
superiority of numbers, and the suddenness of the at- 


















































hrly tenacious. Surely, her name was not mentioned 
tween ye ?” 
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tack, were on the point of surrendering to half-a-dozen From The Drawing Room Scrap-Book, 


ferocious-looking savages, armed to the teeth, Who! op wiicy THE POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE ALI. BY MISS 
were so intent on their booty, that they did not per- LANDON. 
ceive the new comers. 
“Carry off the trunks, Pablo! Take care of the THE DEVOTEE. 
lady, Joachim! She looks like one for whom we 
may demand good ransom!” cried the reffian, Who! ppxyer on her lips—yet, while the maiden prayeth, 
seemed to be their leader. ; A human sorrow deepens in her eyes ; 
The reply to this injunction was a shot from Fer-! po, een the very words of prayer she sayeth, 
nando’s pistol, which levelled the wretch to the earth.| 4 cad and lingering memory supplies. 
The faithful Jose seconded his master; the driver of ™ 
the carriage and the attending servants, encouraged | She Jeans beside the vault where sleeps her mother, 
by the unexpected succour, rallied round their lady;| The tablet has her name upon the wall— 
and, ina few minutes, the assailants, dismayed by| po, only parent, for she knew no other; 
the loss of their captain, and alarmed also by the| Jp losing whom, the orphan Jost her all. 
sound of horses advancing along the highway, fled 
the field. Young, very young, she is, but wholly vanish’d 
Don Fernando advanced to the trembling and fright-| Youth's morning colours from her cheek are gone; 
ened travellers, (for they were two females esconced| q}) gayer and all careless thoughts are banish’d 
in the caléche,) whom he had rescued from worse than By the perpetual presence of but one. 
death. 
* The beanty of the Prado!” cried he, in ecstasy.| ang yet that sweet face is not all of sorrow, 
“ The lovely devotee of San Isidro!” It wears a softer and a higher mood ; 
“ Serafina, my beloved daughter!” exclaimed the} And seemeth from the world within to borrow 
newly arrived cavalier, joining the group; “and you,| 4 holy and a constant fortitude. 
senior, her protector, her preserver, how can we repay 
such services? Don Fernando! Is it, indeed, Don Early with every sabbath-morn returning, 
Fernando de Guzman ?”" You hear her light step up the chancel come, 
“Colonel Hernandez!’ and, without their at all| She looketh all the week with tender yearning 
knowing how it happened, the two brave hands were) ‘To that old church which is to her a home. 
joined in the most cordial grasp of affectionate amity. 
* Well, is not this better, now, than fighting for For her own home is desolate and lonely, 
neither could tell what?” said Don Manuel, after a Hers is the only seat beside the hearth, 
few minutes passed in the warmest expressions of| Sad in her summer garden, as she only 
gratitude on the part of the father and daughter.} Were the Jast wanderer on this weary earth. 
* You will understand, my good young friend, that ] 
had heard enough of your conversation with Don! But in that ancient church her heart grows stronger 
Diego, to be convinced that you were speaking of} With prayers that raise their earnest eyes above; 
Serafina, without exactly knowing the degree or the And in the presence of her God, no longer 
manner of your acquaintance with her. This occa-| Feels like an outcast from all hope and love. 
sioned my taking ap the matter with undve warmth. 
Upon discovering, however, how matters stood, 1| Glorious the mighty anthem round her swelling, 
was actually on my road to your excellent sister,! Fills the rapt spirit, sacred and sublime ; 
Donna Leonora, to commission her to mediate be-| Soon will for her unfold th’ immortal dwelling— 
tween us; and, as you confess to having left her in) She waiteth patient, God’s appointed time. 
some trouble, why, I think, with your permission, 
we had better proceed thither now. She will for- 
give our untimely visit for the sake of its object.” 
There is little need to say with how much delight ‘ . 
Don Fernando acceded to this proposition, or how FELICIA HEMANS. 
much more delicious the silver light of the moon, 
the Inlling sound of wind and waters, and the balmy 


scent of the herbs, which hang heavy with the night- f r 4 ted. ‘The simp! 
dew from the romantic defiles of the Sierra Guaderra-|{70™ Whom she was afterwards separated, = 
-4 | fuct of her separation from her husband afforded sufficient 

ma, seemed to the lover, when traversed at the side . : ; 
f his bel : ground for melancholy reflection, at the same time that it 
. hoy a ee idnicht when tl ived , renders intelligible to the reader those touches of sadness, 
t was long past midnight when they arrived at the| those shadows of deep and early disappointment, which 
castle, to the anspeakable pleasure of its fair mistress, | render her poetry so congenial to the feelings of the sen- 
and a little to the disappointment of her waiting) sitive and sorrowful. It is remarked of Mrs. Hemans, that 
maids, who found to their no small amazement, that) of this aMiction she never complained: if, however, the 
the cavalier of the signal-torch was no other than| fountain of her sorrow was in one sense sealed, it found a 
their lady’s twin brother. natural outlet through the medium of verse, for never were 


Felicia Dorothea Brown, was born at Liverpool, on the 
25th of September, 1793; and married to Capt. Hemans, 
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the chords of human feeling touched by a hand more skilful; Wert thou not weary—thou whose soothing numbers 
Gave other lips the joy thine own had not. 

Didst thou not welcome thankfully the slumbers 
Which closed around thy mourning human lot? 


in the native melody of grief, than that of this gilted and 
high-souled woman. 


No more, no more—oh, never more returning, 
Will thy beloved presence gladden earth ; 
No nore wilt thou with sad, yet anxious, yearning 
Cling to those hopes which have no mortal birth. 
Thou art gone from us, and with thee departed, 
How many lovely things have vanish’d too: 
Deep thoughts that at thy will to being started, 
And feelings, teaching us our own were true. 
Thou hast been round us, like a viewless spirit, 
Known only by the music on the air; 
The leaf or flowers which thou hast named inherit 
A beauty known but from thy breathing there : 
For thou didst on them fling thy strong emotion, 
The likeness from itself the fond heart gave ; 
As planets from afar look down on ocean, 
And give their own sweet image to the wave. 


And thou didst bring from foreign lands their treasures, 
As floats thy various melody along; 
We know the softness of Italian measures, 
And the grave cadence of Castilian song. 
A general bond of union is the poet, * 
By its immortal verse is language known, 
And for the sake of song do others know it— 
One glorious poet makes the world his own. 
And thou, how far thy gentle sway extended ! 
The heart’s sweet empire over land and sea; 
Many a Stranger and far flower was blended 
In the soft wreath that glory bound for thee. 
The echoes of the Susquehanna’s waters 
Paused in the pine-woods words of thine to hear; 
And to the wide Atlantic’s younger daughters 
Thy name was lovely, and tiy song was dear. 


Was not this purchased all too dearly !—never 
Can fame atone for al) that fame hath cost, 
We see the goal, but know not the endeavour 
Nor what fond hopes have on their way been Jost. 
What do we know of the unquiet pillow, 
By the worn cheek and tearful eyelid prest, 
When thoughts chase thoughts, like the tumultuous 
billow, 
Whose very light and foam reveals unrest! 
We say the song is sorrowful, but know not 
What may have left that sorrow on the song; 
However mourntul words may be, they show not 
The whole extent of wretchedness and wrong. 
They cannot paint the long sad hours, pass’d only 
In vain regrets at what we feel we are. 
Alas! the kingdom of the lute is lonely— 
Cold is the worship coming from afar. 


Yet what is mind in woman but revealing 

In sweet clear light the hidden world below, 
By quicker fancies and a keener feeling 

Than those around, the cold and careless, know ? 
What is to feed such feeling, but to culture 

A soil whence pain will never more depart? 
The fable of Prometheus and the vulture, 
_Reveals the poet’s and the woman’s heart. 
Unkindly are they judged—unkindly treated— 
By careless tongues and by ungenerous words ; 
While cruel sneer, and hard reproach, repeated, 


What on this earth could answer thy requiring, 

For earnest faith—tor love, the deep and true, 
The beautiful, which was thy soul’s desiring, 

But only from thyself its being drew. 
How is the warm and loving heart requited 

In this harsh world, where it awhile must dwell. 
Its best affections wrong’d, betray’d, and slighted— 

Such is the doom of those who love too well. 
Better the weary dove should close its pinion, 

Fold up its golden wings and be at peace, 
Enter, O ladye, that serene dominion, 

Where earthly cares and earthly sorrows cease. 
Fame’s tronbled hour was clear’d, and now replying, 

A thousand hearts their music ask of thine. 
Sleep with a light the lovely and undyiag 

Around thy grave—a grave which is a shrine. 





THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE O'BRIEN WYNDHAM, 
EARL OF EGREMONT. 


Born December 18th, 1759. Lord-Lieutenant and Vice- 
Admiral of the County of Sussex, Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquaries’ Societies, &c. &e. 


To do justice to the character of Lord Egremont, 
we must separate him from the interest of general af- 
fairs, and contemplate his individual efforts as the 
patron and encourager of every thing which could 
tend to the good of the community. His seat, truly 
doncmiantes © The Princely Petworth,” may be es- 
teemed the head-quarters, whence improvement has 
been spread around, without interruption or pause, 
during a period happily continued beyond the common 
lot of man. The temple of all that can grace and re- 
fine our nature, rich in the noblest productions of 
genius—whatever the scholar, the sculptor, and the 
painter could produce. The noble owner has not 
heen less mindful of the benevolent and the useful : 
under his auspices, the labours of agriculture have 
flourished, the condition of the lower orders has been 
ameliorated, and ingenious discoveries and inventions 
have been applied to promote the progress of this the 
first of sciences—the foundation of all others. 

Ia his patronage of living artists and our native 
school, the munificence of the noble Earl has been 
equally conspicuous; many of the finest pictures pro- 
duced in our day in England, are the results of his 
unlimited commissions, ‘The Earl of Egremont has 
taken hundreds by the hand, whom circumstances had 
previously repressed, and brought them forward into 
notice and independence. ‘Io this day his house is 
the abode of several artists, engaged in the produc- 
tion of various works under his liberal patronage. 

In al! other relations of society, his Lordship is 
equally liberal and munificent. His charities are as 
prompt and ample as their occasions are numerous ; 
and there is too much of want and affliction in our 
world, to render this a lightly-won praise. Much of 
human misery must have been alleviated, much of 
human comfort bestowed, much of suffering solaced, 
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and much of happiness conferred, by the man of su- 
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perior rank and fortune, who has, during more than| Far may it spread !—its influence 
half a century, deserved a title far above that of the| Is giant in its might: 
highest nobility, by being, throughout so wide a The moral world’s intelligence 
sphere, the charitable benefactor of his species. Lives on its guiding light. 
To teach, to liberate, to save, 
oe Is empire’s noblest worth. 
Such be our hope across the wave, 
| 


TUNIS, Our triumph o’er the earth ! 





Tunis, one of the Barbary states, presenting an extend- 
ed littorale to the Mediterranean, occupies a peninsula con. | 
taining 72,000 square miles, and about 200,000 inhabitants. | DJOUNI, 
Its eastern parts are fertile, of great natural beauty, and | 
highly cultivated. The articles of commerce here are va- | THE RESIDENCE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
rious, and —— gold dust, orchilla weed, ostrich corm: In its intricate, wild, convulsed appearance, this scene 
sponge, and ivory, the reate ropo oO conveyec Inee * > P ; . 
Sheer by preci fess "Tmbocsen ‘ano capital is resembles sade ameng the Apposine te the ae siding. 
situated at the head of a noble bay, about ton miles S. W. ny rsp hes ak at - a” at ‘hee Wiechin ah a. 
from the site of the ancient “ Carthago, contra Italiam,” vs ; me he i] a “il re ait ed hee dwetin ay “ 
on a plain, overhung on all sides, except the east, by con- ae ne _ grim toil and ee = rd " e on ger 
siderable heights, and encircled by lakes and marshes. The ared™ song woth on eS Aig lic of delights. - hn an 
strects are irregular and narrow, but the palace of the bey, | pricious choice of a home has never been made, in this 
the chief mosque, and piazza of 3,000 shops, are on a scale world of caprice and eccentricity ; the land abounds with 
of much magnificence. The dwellings of the Europeans | ites of beauty and richness, vales and shaded hills, sereen. 
are all insulated, and built in a defensive style; the Moor- ‘ed by loftier hills, with many waters. Lebanon md a hue 
terne to receive and oollect taint water. The elindeh, Ei | "ed sites of exquisite attraction and scenery ; but thie lad 
t x : > malin . . 7 a 
Gassa, which frowns over the view, is now much neglect- ee adhages belts Seager se Seat agente 
ed, and fallen to dec ay, but the Goletta, the harbour and ofa craggy height that is swept by every wind. The dark 
citadel, six miles to the west, strongly fortified. After the foliage that appears above its walls are the gardens, whict 
destruction of Carthage, the Romans built a new city, near |yre remarkably beautiful and verdant, the creation of her 
the site of modern Tunis; it was colonized by the con-|wn hands. No where in the gardens of the East is « 
querors, and soon became one of the most important com- | puch beauty and variety to be seen—covered alleys, pavi 
mercial cities of the ancient world. lions, grass-plats, plantations, &e., all in admirable order. 
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No more that city’s pirate barks On ladye, wherefore to the desert flying, 

Molest the distant waves ; | Didst thou forsake Old England's sea-beat strand, 
No more the Moslem idler marks To dwell! where never voice to thine replying, 

The sale of Christian slaves. Repeats the accents of thy native land ? 
And yet how much is left undone 
| 
| 
| 








Around thee the white pelican is sweeping, 
Watching the slumbers of her callow brood ; 

And at the fountains of her fond heart keeping 
The last supply of their precarious food. 


These city walls within! 
What though the victory may be won, 
Its fruit is yet to win. 


What should the fruit of victory be? 













What spoil should it command !— ‘Far spreads the wilderness of sand, as lonely 
Commerce upon the sweeping sea, | As is the silence of the eternal grave ; 
And peace upon the land. And for thy home companions, thou hast only 
As when the crimson sunset ends, The dog, the Arab steed, the flower, the slave. 
In twilight’s quiet hours, 
The fertilising dew ascends, |And rightly hast thou judged. On the strong pinion 
That feeds the fruits and flowers. | Of an unfetter’d will thy flight was made; 
At once escaping from the false dominion 
A quiet time hath Europe now, Of our cold life, whose hopes are still betrayed. 
And she should use that time, 
The seed of general good to sow, | What is the social world thou hast forsaken !— 
Eternal and sublime! A scene of wrong and sorrow, guilt and guile; 
Mighty is now the general scope | Whence Love a long and last farewell has taken, 
To mortal views assign’d ; | Where friends can smile, and * murder while they 
Direct from heaven is the hope smile.” 





| 


That worketh for mankind. 
Small truth is there among us—little kindness— 










Too many objects worth its care | And falsehood still at work to make that less. 
The mind has left unwon; We hurry onwards in our selfish blindness, 

But who is there that shall despair | Not knowing that the truth were happiness. 
Knowing what has been done ? } 

The Press, that on the moral world Ah! wisely hast thou chosen thus to leave us, 
Has risen, like a star, For thou hast left society behind. 

The leaves of light in darkness furl’d, What are to thee the petty cares that grieve us, 








Spread with its aid afar. The cold—the false—the thankless—the unkind ' 
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GIBRALTAR.—MILLER’S DALE. 


Thou showest to the present and to us. 
Calm with the future and the past remaining, 
Hopeful the one—the other glorious. 


Thy home is in the desert; fit disdaining | 
| 


“How could I,” said Lady Hester, “live with the com- 
mon people of usual life, after having lived with my uncle 
—England’s prime minister—Pitt ?” 





GIBRALTAR—FROM THE SEA. 
THE PIRATE. 


This view of the Rock of Gibraltar places it before the ! 
spectator in a new light, and conducts rapidly to reflection 
upon the boldness of those who attempted the reduction of 
such a fortress, as well as upon the bravery of those, who 
persevered in the defence of a citadel so bare, so bleak, so 
barren, so remote from any source of encouragement or 
supply. The rocky faces, here expressed, look towards the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and down upon that singular | 
accumulation of fine sand, which, originating at the very 
edge of the sea, ascends almost to the loftiest pinnacle of 
the rock. From the lowest extremity of this inclined plain, 
the water becomes suddenly deep. One of the boldest ef- 
forts ever made to surprise the rock, took place at this ap. | 
proach. A French officer, in imitation of the Gaul of olden | 
time, attended by 500 followers, landed at the foot of the 
sandy slope, and aided by the darkness of night, reached | 
the highest point of the rock in safety. From this rendez. | 
vous they were to have rushed down and surprised the | 
garrison, while a second party was to commence an attack 
from below. Their courage proved superior to their powers | 
of attack and defence, and the morning only shone to light 
the garrison of Gibraltar to the destruction of this brave | 
little band of heroes. 
| 
Down ‘mid the waves, accursed bark, 

Down, down before the wind ; 


His locks of youth, his golden hair, 
Are o’er his shoulders flung. 


Of all the deeds that he has done, 
Not one has left a trace: 

The midnight cup, the noontide sun, 
Have darken’d not his face. 


His voice is low—his smile is sweet— 
He has a girl’s blue eyes; 

And yet 1 would far rather meet 
r" . . 
[he storm in yonder skies. 


The fiercest of our pirate band 
Holds at his name the breath ; 
For there is blood on his right hand, 

And in his heart is death. 


He knows he rides above his grave, 
Yet careless is his eye ; 

He looks with scorn upon the wave, 
With scorn upon the sky. 


Great God! the sights that I have seen 
When far upon the main! 

I'd rather that my death had been 
Than see those sights again. 


Pale faces glimmer, and are gone, 
Wild voices rise from shore ; 

I see one giant wave sweep on— 
It breaks !—we rise no more. 





MILLER’S DALE, DERBYSHIRE. 


Thou canst not sink to doom more dark 
Than that thou leav’st behind. 


Down, down for his accursed sake 
Whose hand is on thy helm. 

Above the heaving billows break— 
Will they not overwhelm ? 


The blood is red upon the deck, 
Of murder, not of strife ; 

Now, Ocean, let the hour of wreck 
Atone for that of life! 


Many a brave heart has grown cold, 
Though battle has been done ; 

And shrieks have risen from the hold, 
When human help was none. 


We've sail’d amid the Spanish lines, 
The black flag at the mast, 

And burning towns and rifled shrines 
Proclaim’d where we had past. 


The captive’s low and latest cry 
Has risen on the night, 

While night-carousals mock’d the sky 
With their unholy light. 


The captain he is young and fair— 
How can he look so young * 


The Miller’s Dale is one of the most picturesque pas- 
sages in the interesting valley of the Wye. It extends, for 
about two miles, in a direction south-east from Wormhill 
Village, and the colouring of the landscape is diversified 
|by the appearaace of toadstone and tufa intersecting the 
strata of this limestone district. The river which is pent 
up within a narrow chasm beneath the mills, appears to 
rejoice at its release, as it quietly expands into a more am- 
|ple stream, and glides leisurely away. This delightful dale 
‘abounds in scenes that soothe and tranquillize the mind. 
The stream is never turbulent, never still; though in some 
| places the huge branches of the gnarled oak, or a weather- 
|beaten elm, shoot from a fissure in the rock above, in a 
}manner that Salvator would adopt; yet the light and 
|graceful foliage with which it is accompanied, subdues 
levery feature of wildness, and softens down the whole to 
beauty. When darkness pervades the Dale, and the many 
| windows are lighted up, and not even the outline of the 
| buildings is to be traced against the dark mountains, fanc 
|may take it for an illumined palace raised by the magi- 
| cian’s power. 


Do you remember, Love, the lake 
We used to meet beside ? 

The only sound upon the air 
The ripples on the tide. 


Do you remember, Love, the hour 
When first the moonbeam shone, 
Rising above the distant hills, 
We used to meet alone. 








CAPTAIN COOK.—THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, AND LAHNECK CASTLE. 


You knew not then my rank and state, 
You only knew my love, 

Whose gentle witness was the moon, 
That watch'’d us from above. 


The valley, silver’d with her light, 
Was lovely as a shrine; 

The truth within that young fresh heart 
Felt there was truth in mine. 


You are a Countess now, sweet Love, 
And dwell in stately halls; 

The red gold shines upon the board, 
The silk upon the walls. 


A thousand watch my lady’s eye, 
The minstrel sings her name; 
None were so fair at Henry’s court, 

Where all the fairest came. 


For the soft moonshine’s rising light, 
The pearls are on your brow : 

Now, were you, lovely Ladye mine, 
The happiest then, or now? 


Nor lake, nor castle,” soft she said, 
‘* Have any choice of mine; 
1 know in life one only Jot, 

So long as I am thine!” 





CAPTAIN COOK. 


Do you recall the fancies of many years ago, 

When the pulse danced those light measures that 
again it cannot know? 

Ah! we both of us are alter’d, and now we talk no 
more 

Of all the old creations that haunted us of yore. 


Then any favourite volume was a mine of long de- 
light, 

From ke aol we took our future, to fashion as we 
might. 

We liv’d again its pages, we were its chiefs and 
kings, 

As actual, but more pleasant, than what the day now 
brings. 


It was an August evening, with sunset in the trees, 

When home you brought his Voyages who found the 
fair South Seas. 

We read it till the sunset amid the boughs grew dim ; 

All other favourite heroes were nothing beside him. 


For weeks he was our idol, we sail’d with him at 
sea, 

And the pond amid the willows the ocean seem’d 
to be. 

The water-lilies growing beneath the morning smile, 

We called the South Sea islands, each flower a dif- 
ferent isle. 


No golden Jot that fortune could draw for human life, 
To us seemed like a sailor’s, mid the storm and strife. 


|Our talk was of fair vessels that swept before the 
breeze, 

{And new discover’d countries amid the Southern 
Seas. 


Within that lonely garden what happy hours went by, 
While we fancied that around us spread foreign sea 
and sky. 
| Ah! the dreaming and the distant no longer haunt the 
mind ; 
We leave, in leaving childhood, life’s fairy land 
| behind. 


There is not of that garden a single tree or flower; 
They have plough'd its long green grasses, and cut 
down the lime-tree bower. 
|Where are the Guelder roses, whose silver used to 
bring, 
With the gold of the laburnums, their tribute to the 
Spring. 
/They have vanish’d with the childhood that with 
their treasures play’d ; 
| The life that cometh after, dwells in a darker shade. 
Yet the name of that sea-captain, it cannot but recall 
How much we Jov’d his dangers, and how we mourn’d 
his fall. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, AND THE 
RUINS OF LAHNECK CASTLE. 


FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE TEMPLARS. 





On the dark heights that overlook the Rhine, 
Flinging long shadows on the watery plains, 

| Crown’d with grey towers, and girdled by the vine, 

How little of the warlike past remains ! 


The castle walls are shatter’d, and wild flowers 
| Usarp the crimson banner’s former sign. 
| Where are the haughty Templar’s and their powers! 
Their forts are perish’d—but not so their shrine. 
} 
Like Memory veil’d, Tradition sits and tells 
Her twilight histories of the olden time. 
How few the records of those craggy dells 
But what recalls some sorrow or some crime. 


Of Europe’s childhood was the feudal age, 
| When the world’s sceptre was the sword; and 


| power, 
Unfit for human weakness, wrong, and rage, 
| Knew not that curb which waits a wiser hour. 


Mm suited empire with a human hand, 
Authority needs rule, restraint, and awe; 
Order and peace spread gradual through the land, 


And force submits to a diviner law. 


A few great minds appear, and by their light 
The many find their way; truth after truth 

Rise starlike on the depths of moral night, 
Though even now is knowledge in its youth. 
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THE MOTHER OF DOCTOR DODDRIDGE.—THE IONIAN CAPTIVE.—THE CEDARS OF LEBANON, 


Still as those ancient heights, which only bore 
The iron harvest of the sword and spear, 

Are now with purple vineyards cover'd o’er, 
While corn-fields fill the fertile valleys near. 


Our moral progress has a glorious scope, 
Much has the past by thought and labour done; 
Knowledge and Peace pursue the steps of Hope, 
Whose noblest victories are yet unwon. 


THE MOTHER OF DR. DODDRIDGE 


TEACHING HIM SCRIPTURE HISTORY FROM THE DUTCH TILES. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“T heard him relate, that his mother taught him the his- 
tory of the Old and New Testament before he could read, 
by the assistance of some Dutch Tiles, in the chimney of 
the room where they commonly sat; and her wise and pious 
reflections upon the stories they represented, were the 
means of making some good impressions upon his heart, 
which never wore out; and therefore this method of in- 
struction he frequently recommended to parents.” — Life of 
Doddridge. 


Loox on our pictur’d page! the tale it tells 
Does honour to the painter’s, graver’s art : 
Nor less it bears of blameless, blissful spells, 

To touch an English and a Christian heart. 


It speaks of quiet, happy, fire-side hours, 
By love maternal to her offspring given ; 
To train aright his mind’s unfolding powers, 
In that best lore which lifts the heart to heaven. 


Simple and rude the graphic art display’d 

Upon those tiles antique, with history fraught, 
Yet all-sufficient, with a Mother’s aid, 

To charm his fancy, and awaken thought! 


The scenes depicted are from Scripture’s page ; 
And he has been accustom’d oft to hear 

The Holy Record of that earlier age, 
From lips whose voice is music to his ear. 


And here he sees the stories he has heard, 
In portraiture embodied to his view ; 

The sight must bring belief—for Gop’s own Worp, 
And a fond mother’s, tell him “ aL. 1s True !” 


Here he beholds his blessed Saviour bear 
The cross—there cracified—his eyes are dim 
With childhood’s tears: his silent thought is prayer, 
As her loved, gentle voice says, “’"Twas For 
HM !”” 





THE IONIAN CAPTIVE. 


Sapty the captive o’er her flowers is bending, 
While her soft eye with sudden sorrow fills ; 


461 


There is the violet—not from the meadow 
Where wander'd carelessly her childish feet ; 

There is the rose—it grew not in the shadow 
Of her old home—it cannot be so sweet. 


And yet she loves them—-for those flowers are 
bringing 
Dreams of the home that she will see no more; 
The languid perfumes are around her, flinging 
What almost for the moment they restore. 


She hears her mother’s wheel, that slowly turning 
Murmur’d unceasingly the summer day ; 

And the same murmur, when the pine-boughs burning 
Told that the summer-hours had pass’d away. 


She hears her young companions sadly singing 
A song they loved—an old complaining tune; 

Then comes a gayer sound—the laugh is ringing 

Of the young children—hurrying in at noon. 


By the dim myrtles, wandering with her sister, 
They tel] old stories, broken by the mirth 

Of her young brother: alas! have they miss’d her, 
She who was borne a captive from their hearth? 


She starts—too present grows the actual sorrow, 
By her own heart she knows what they have 
borne; 
Young as she is, she shudders at to-morrow, 
It can but find her prisoner and forlorn. 


What are the glittering trifles that surround her— 
What the rich shaw|—and what the golden chain— 
Would she could break the fetters that have bound 
her, 
And see her household and her hills again! 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


Ye ancients of the earth, beneath whose shade 
Swept the fierce banners of earth’s mightiest kings, 

When millions for a battle were array’d, 

And the sky darken’d with the vulture’s wings. 


Long silence follow’d on the battle-cries ; 

First the bones whiten’d, then were seen no more; 
The summer grasses sprang for summer skies, 

And dim Tradition told no tales of yore. 


The works of peace succeeded those first wars, 

Men left the desert tents for marble walls; 

Then rose the towers from whence they watch’d the 
Stars, 

And the vast wonders of their kingly halls. 


And they are perish’d—those imperial towers 
Read not amid the midnight stars their doom; 


The pomp and art of all their glorious hours 


Lie hidden in the sands that are their tomb. 


And ye, ancestral trees! are somewhat shorn 


Of the first strength that mark’d earth’s earlier 
clime, 
But still ye stand, stately and tempest-worn, 





ey are not those that — beneath her tending 


In the green valleys of her native hills. 


To show how Nature triumphs over Time. 





462 RYDAL WATER AND GRASMERE LAKE. 


Much have ye witness’d—but yet more remains, 
The mind’s great empire is but just begun; 

The desert beauty of your distant plains, 
Proclaim how much has yet been left undone. 


Will not your giant columns yet behold 
ah > ‘ . . ‘ - 
The world’s old age, enlighten’d, calm, and free ; 
More glorious than the glories known of old— 
The spirit’s placid rule o’er land and sea. 


All that the past has taught is not in vain— 
Wisdom is garner’d up from centuries gone ; 

Love, Hope, and Mind prepare a nobler reign 
Than ye have known—Cedars of Lebanon! 


RYDAL WATER AND GRASMERE LAKE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


Nor for the glory on their heads 
Those stately hill-tops wear, 

Although the summer sunset sheds 
Its constant crimson there. 

Not for the gleaming lights that break 

The purple of the twilight lake, 
Half dusky and half fair, 

Does that sweet valley seem to be 

A sacred place on earth to me. 


The influence of a moral spell 
Is found around the scene, 

Giving new shadows to the dell, 
New verdure to the green. 

With every mountain-top is wrought 
The presence of associate thought, 
A music that has been; 

Calling that loveliness to life, 

With which the inward world is rife. 


His home—our English poet’s home— 
Amid these hills is made ; 

Here, with the morning, hath he come, 
There, with the night delay’d. 

On all things is his memory cast, 

For every place wherein he past, 
Is with his mind array’d, 

That, wandering in a summer hour, 

Ask’d wisdom of the leaf and flower. 


Great poet, if I dare to throw 
My homage at thy feet, 

*Tis thankfulness for hours which thou 
Hast made serene and sweet; 

As wayfarers have incense thrown 

Upon some mighty altar-stone, 
Unworthy, and yet meet, 

The human spirit longs to prove 

The truth of its uplooking love. 


Until thy hand unlock’d its store, 
What glorious music slept! 

Music that can be hush’d no more 
Was frorm our knowledge kept. 











But the great Mother gave to thee 
The poet’s universal key, 

And forth the fountains swept— 
A gushing melody for ever, 
The witness of thy high endeavour. 


Rough is the road which we are sent, 
Rough with long toil and pain; 

And when upon the steep ascent, 
A little way we gain, 

Vexed with our perpetual care, 

Little we heed what sweet things are 
Around our pathway blent; 

With anxious steps we hurry on, 

The very sense of pleasure gone. 


But thou dost in this feverish dream 
Awoake a better mood, 

With voices from the mountain stream, 
With voices from the wood. 

And with their music dost impart 

Their freshness to the world-worn heart, 
Wise fever is subdued 

By memories sweet with other years, 

By gentle hopes, and soothing tears. 


A solemn creed is thine, and high, 
Yet simple as a child, 

Who looketh hopeful to yon sky 
With eyes yet undefil’d. 

By all the glitter and the glare 

This life’s deceits and follies wear, 
Exalted and yet mild, 

Conscious of those diviner powers 

Brought from a better world than ours. 


Thou hast not chosen to rehearse 
The old heroic themes ; 

Thou hast not given to thy verse 
The beart’s impassion’d dreams. 
Forth flows thy song as waters flow, 

So bright above—so calm below, 
Wherein the heaven seems 

Eternal as the golden shade 

Its sunshine on the stream hath laid. 


The glory which thy spirit hath, 
Is round life’s common things, 
And flingeth round our common path, 
As from an angel’s wings, 
A light that is not of our sphere, 
Yet lovelier for being here, 
Beneath whose presence springs 
A beauty never mark’d before, 
Yet ence known vanishing no more. 


How often with the present sad, 
And weary with the past, 

A sunny respite have we had, 
By but a chance look cast 

Upon some word of thine that made 

The sullenness forsake the shade, 
Till shade itself was past : 

For Hope divine, serene and strong, 

Perpetual lives within thy song. 
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THE GANGES.—INFANTICIDE IN MADAGASCAR. 463 


Eternal as the hills thy name, 
Eternal as thy strain ; 
So long as ministers of Fame 
Shall Love and Hope remain. 
The crowded city in its streets, 
The valley, in its green retreats, 
Alike thy words retain. 
What need hast thou of seulptar’d stone '— 
Thy temple, is thy name alone. 


THE GANGES. 


The Ganges (called by the natives Ganga, the river, 
takes its rise among the lofliest of the Himalayan peaks, 
and, after winding for a hundred and fifty miles through a 
stupendous labyrinth of mountains, enters the plains of 
Hindostan through an opening in the mountains of Hurd- 
war. It exchanges the character of a raging torrent for 
that of a clear broad stream, and glides tranquilly, for a 
distance of twelve hundred miles, to the ocean. The Brah- 
mins of India venerate the Ganges much, and pretend to 
believe, that its first descent from heaven was designed to 
fill up the “ hollowed, but then empty, bed of the ocean it- 
self;” and all Hindoos imagine that it springs up at the feet 
of Brama. The distant hill, in the illustration, is the Chand. 
nee Pahar, (or Silver Mountain,) on the summit of which, 
an elevation of six thousand feet, a white temple to Maha- 
deva is erected, to whose altar the pilgrims, after perform- 
ing their ablutions in the river, repair to fulfil their devo- 


tions. In the British-Indian courts of justice, the water of 


the Ganges is used for swearing Hindoos, as the Bible is 
for Christians. 


On sweeps the mighty river—calmly flowing, 
Through the eternal flowers, 
That light the summer hours, 

Year after year, perpetual in their blowing. 


Over the myriad plains that current ranges, 
Itself as clear and bright 
As in its earliest light, 

And yet the mirror of perpetual changes. 


Here must have ceas‘d the echo of those slaughters, 
When stopp’d the onward jar 
Of Macedonian war, 

Whose murmur only reach’d thy ancient waters. 


Yet have they redden‘d with the fierce outpouring 
Of human blood and life, 
When over kingly strife 

The vulture on his fated wing was soaring. 


How oft its watch, impatient of the morrow, 
Hath mortal misery kept, 
Beside thy banks, and wept, 

Kissing thy quiet night-winds with their sorrow ! 


Yet thou art on thy course majestic keeping, 
Unruffled by the breath 
Of man’s vain life or death, 

Calm as th® heaven upon thy bosom sleeping. 


Still dost thou keep thy calm and onward motion, 
Amid the ancient ranks 
Of forests on thy banks, 

Till thou hast gained thy home—the mighty ocean. 


And dost thou scatter benefits around thee: 
Thy silver current yields 
Life to the green rice-fields, 

That have like an enchanted girdle bound thee. 


By thee are royal gardens, each possessing 
A summer in its hues, , 
Which still thy wave renews, 

Where’er thou flowest dost thou bear a blessing. 


Such, O my country! should be thy advancing— 
A glorious progress known 
As is that river’s, shown 


- By the glad sunshine on its waters glancing. 
5 i=] 


So should thy moral light be onward flowing— 
So should its course be bound 
By benefits around, 

The blessings which itself hath known bestowing. 


Faith—eommerce—knowledge—laws—those should 
be springing, 
Where’er thy standard flies 
Amid the azure skies, 
Whose highest gift that red-cross flag is bringing. 


Already much for man has been effected ; 
The weak and poor man’s cause 
Is strengthened by the laws, 

The equal right born with us, all respected. 


But much awaits, 0 England! thy redressing ; 
Thou hast no nobler guide 
Than yon bright river’s tide 

Bear as that bears—where’er thou goest, blessing ! 


Will General Fagan permit me to quote an expression 
of his which struck me most forcibly ?—* We have,” said 
he, “ been the conquerors of India: we have now to be its 
benefactors, its legislators, its instructors, and its libe- 
rators.” 


INFANTICIDE IN MADAGASCAR. 


The Malagassy regard certain days as propitious to 
every procedure resulting from the events of those days, 
and other days as the reverse. This delusive influence 
inculeates the belief, that all born on these inauspicious 
days will be its subjects and agents through life, and super. 
induces a conviction, that to spare and nurse the unhappy 
infants, born on such days, would be to cherish sorcerers, 
the chief instruments in inflicting every calamity they fear. 
On the birth, therefore, of an infant, the great solicitude of 
the parents is to know its vintana, or destiny, which must 
be ascertained by certain rules. Amongst the varied ex. 

|hibitions of the domination of superstition, there is not, 
| perhaps, presented a scene of more affecting wretchedness 
|than the one displayed in the engraving. An infant, per- 
|fectly helpless, and unconscious, smiling perhaps in inno- 
|cence, is laid in a narrow entrance to a village, or a fold, 
|through which there is barely room for cattle to pass, seve- 
,ral of which are driven violently in, and made to pass over 
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the spot on which the child is placed, while the parents,| 
with agonising feelings, stand by waiting the result. If 
the oxen pass over without injuring the intant, the omen is 
propitious ; the powerful and evil destiny is removed, and 
the parents may, without apprehension, embrace and che- 
rish their offspring. 


A Luxury of summer green 
Is on the southern plain, 
And waier-flags, with dewy screen, 
Protect the rip’ning grain. 
Upon the sky is not a cloud 
To mar the golden glow, 
Only the palm-tree is allow’d 
To fling its shade below. 


And silvery, mid its fertile brakes, 
The winding river glides, 
And every ray in heaven makes 
Its mirror of its tides. 
And yet it is a place of death— 
A place of sacrifice. 
Heavy with childhood’s parting breath— 
Weary with childhood’s cries. 


The mother takes her little child, 
Its face is like her own; 

The cradle of her choice is wild— 
Why is it left aloue? 

The trampling of the buffalo 
Is heard among the reeds, 

And sweeps around the earrion-crow, 
That amid carnage feeds, 


Oh! outrage upon mother Earth, 
To yonder azure sky ; 

A destin’d victim from its birth, 
The child is left to die. 

We shudder that such crimes disgrace 
E’en youder savage strand ; 

Alas! and hath such crime no trace 
Within our English land? 


Pause, ere we blame the savage code 
That such strange horror keeps ; 

Perhaps within her sad abode 
‘The mother sits and weeps, 

And thinks how oft those eyelids smiled, 
Whose close she may not see, 

And says, ‘Oh, would to God, my child, 
I might have died for thee !” 


Such law of bloodshed to annul 
Should be the Christian’s toil ; 

May not such law be merciful, 
‘To that upon our soil ? 

Better the infant eyes should close 
Upon the first sweet breath, 

Than weary for their last repose, 
A living life in death! 


Look on the children of our poor, 
On many an English child: 
Better that it had died secure 
By yonder river wild. 

Flung careless on the waves of life, 
From childhood’s earliest time, 
They struggle, one perpetual strife, 

With hunger aud with crime. 





Look on the crowded prison-gate— 
Instructive love and care 

In early life had saved the fate 
That waits on many there. 

Cold, selfish, shunning care and cost, 
The poor are left unknown; 

I say, for every soul thus lost, 
We answer with our own. 


THE RIVER WEAR. 


Come back, come back, my childhood, 
‘To the old familiar spot, 


Whose wild flowers, and whose wild wood, 


Have never been forgot. 
It is the shining river, 
With the bulrush by its tide, 
Where I fill’d my green rush quiver 
With arrows at its side. 


And deem’d that knightly glories 
Were honour’d as of old. 

My head was fill’d with stories 
My aged nurse had told. 

The Douglas and the Pere 
Alike were forced to yield; 

I had but little merey 
Upon the battle-field. 


Ah! folly of the fancies, 
That haunt our childhood’s hour. 
And yet those old romances 
On after life hath power, 
When the weight appears too weary 
With which we daily strive, 
Mid the actual and the dreary, 
How much they keep alive! 


How often, amid hours 
By life severely tried, 
Have I thought on those wild flowers 
On the sweet Wear’s silver tide. 
Each ancient recollection 
Brought something to subdue; 
I lived in old affection, 
And felt the heart was true. 


I am come again with summer, 
It is lovely to behold. 
Will it welcome the new comer, 
As it seem’d to do of old? 
Within those dark green covers, 
Whose shade is downwards cast, 
How many a memory hovers 
Whose light is from the past! 


I see the bright trout springing, 
Where the wave is dark yet clear, 
And a myriad flies are winging, 
As if to tempt him near. 
With the lucid waters blending, 
The willow shade yet floats, 
From beneath whose quiet bending 
[ used to launch my boats. 
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Over the sunny meadows, 
I watch them as of old, 

Flit soft and sudden shadows 
That leave a greener gold. 

And a faint sonth wind is blowing 
Amid the cowslip beds, 

A deeper glow bestowing 
To the light around their heads. 


Farewell, sweet river! ever 
Wilt thou be dear to me; 
I can repay thee never 
One half I owe to thee. 
Around thy banks are lying 
Nature’s diviner part, 
And thou dost keep undying 
My childhood at my heart. 


ADMIRAL BENBOW. 


John Benbow was born at Shrewsbury in the year 1650, 
and brought up to the nautical profession on board a mer- 
chantman. In this service he so signalised himself in a 
desperate fight with a Sallee pirate in the Mediterranean, 
that King James II. promoted him at once to the command 
of a ship of war. William III. employed him in protecting 
our trade in the Channel, which he did with great effect. 
His valour and activity acquired for him the confidence of 
the nation ; and being raised to the rank of Rear Admiral 
he sailed to the West Indies in search of the French fleet. 
In August, 1702, he fell in with Du Casse, the French ad- 
miral, and was so unfortunate as to have his leg carried 
away by a chain-shot, in a running fight with the enemy’s 
fleet. Being carried below, and proper dressings being ap- 
plied, he caused himself to be again brought on deck, and 
continued the action. At this critical moment, he was 
basely deserted by several of the captains under his com- 
pen two of whem were afterwards tried by court-martial 
and condemned to be shot. Benbow, however, sunk gra- 
dually under the mental distress occasioned by this trans- 
action and the bodily suffering from his wound, and ex- 
pired at Jamaica on the 4th of November, 1702. The letter 
of his opponent, Da Casse, after the battle, is in the highest 
spirit of chivalry : “ Sir, I had little hope on Monday last 
but to have supped in your cabin. It has pleased God to 
order it otherwise: I am thankful for it. As to those 
peste sc who deserted you, hang them up, for 
they richly deserve it.— Yours, Du Casse.” 


The Admiral stood upon the deck, 
Before a shot was thrown; 

Before him rode the Frenchman’s fleet, 
Behind him lay his own. 


Six gallant ships upon the sea 
Their stately shadows cast : 
In all of them St. George’s flag 

Was waving at the mast. 


Dark was the shadow on that sea, 
And dark upon the sky ; 

In stillness like the coming storm, 
The English fleet sail’d by. 


Our Admiral he gave the word— 
Up rose the gallant crew : 





And far across the sounding seas 
Their iron welcome threw. 
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The earthly thunder of the deep 
Pour’d from the Breda’s side ; 
With welcome fiery as their own, 

The Fleur-de-lis replied. 


** Signal to form our battle-line !’’ 
The English Admiral said ; 

At once, above the rising smoke, 
The signal-flags are spread. 


The wind sprung up—a hotter fire 
Is carried o’er the flood ; 

The deck whereon the seamen stand 
Is slippery with blood, 


The smoke that rises from the guns 
Rolls on the heavy air, 

So thick above ’twere vain to ask 
If heaven itself be there. 


The thunder growls along the deep, 
The echoing waves reply ; 

Yet, over all is heard the groan 
Deep, faint, of those who die. 


The wind goes down—down drop the sails— 
Awhile the conflict stops ; 

A last chain-shot sweeps o’er the deck— 
Our Admiral, he drops! 


What careth he for life or wound !— 
The flowing blood they check. 

Again, though helpless as a child, 
They bear him to the deck. 


With heavy eyes he looks around— 
An angry man was he; 

He sees three English frigates lie 
All idle on the sea. 


** Out on the cowards !”’ mutter’d he, 
Then turn’d to where beside, 

The Ruby, his true consort, lay 
A wreck upon the tide. 


There is no time for thought or word, 
The French are coming fast ; 

Again the signal-flag is hung 
Unnoticed at his mast. 


A raking fire sweeps through her deck, 
The Breda bas resign’d; 

For the first time her sails are spread, 
And with the foe behind. 


They take the dying Admiral, 
They carry him ashore ; 

They lay him on the bed of death 
From whence he rose no more. 


But not unhonoar’d is his name— 
Recall’d and honour’d long ; 

His name on many a song that speeds 
The midnight watch along. 


But for the cowards who could leave 
The brave man to his doom, 

Their’s was the scorned memory, 
And their’s the nameless tomb. 
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They died their long dishonour flung 
For ever on the wave : 

Time brings no silence to the shame 
Cast on the coward’s grave. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 


Do not ask me why I loved him, 
Love’s cause is to Love unknown; 
Faithless as the past has proved him, 
Once his heart appear’d mine own. 
Do not say he did not merit 
All my fondness, all my truth: 
Those in whom Love dwells inherit 
Every dream that haunted youth. 


He might not be all 1 dream’d him, 
Noble, generous, gifted, true, 
Not the less I fondly deem’d him, 

All those flattering visions drew. 
All the hues of old romances 

By his actual self grew dim ; 
Bitterly I moek the fancies 

That once found their life in him. 


From the hour by him enchanted 
From the moment when we met, 
Henceforth with one image haunted, 

Life may never more forget. 

All my nature changed—his being 
Seem’d the only source of mine. 
Fond heart, hadst thou no foreseeing 

Thy sad future to divine? 


Once, upon myself relying, 
All L ask’d were words and thonght ; 
Many hearts to mine replyings 
Own’d the music that I brought. 
Eager, spiritual, and lonely, 
Visions fill’d the fairy hour, 
Deep with love—though love was only 
Not a presence, but a power. 


But from that first hour I met thee, 
All caught actual life from you. 
Alas! how can I forget thee, 
Thou who mad’st the fancied true? 
Once my wide world was ideal, 
Fair it was—ah ! very fair. 
Wherefore hast thou made it real ? 
Wherefore is thy image there? 


Ah! no more to me is given 
Fancy’s far and fairy birth ; 

Chords upon my lute are riven, 
Never more to sound on earth. 

Once sweet music could it borrow 
From a look, a word, a tone; 

I could paint another’s sorrow— 
Now I think but of mine own. 


Life’s dark waves have lost the glitter 
Which at morning-tide they wore, 
And the well within is bitter, 
Nought its sweetness may restore : 


For I know how vainly given 
Life’s most precious — may be, 
Love that might have look’d on heaven, 
Even as it look’d on thee. 


Ah, farewell !—with that word dying, 
Hope and love must perish too. 
For thy sake themselves denying. 
What is troth with thee untrue. 
Farewell !—’tis a dreary sentence, 
Like the death-doom of the grave, 
May it wake in thee repentance, 
Stinging when too late to save! 


From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual, 
Edited bythe Rev. William Ellis. 


MRS. FLETCHER, 
LATE MISS JEWSBURY. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 
| Muss Jewssury, whose portrait stands as the frontis- 
| piece of the present volume, was a native of Warwick- 
‘shire, born in the year 1800. In the early part of her 
life her family removed to Manchester, where she re- 
|sided until the time of her marriage with the Rev. 
| Kew Fletcher, on the second of August, 1832. 

In contemplating the character of this distinguished 
|woman there appears little for the pen to record, but 
much for the mind to expatiate upon; and there are 
few individuals, amongst those who are capable of 
| appreciating the depth, the extent, and the strength 
jof her mental capabilities, who will not feel with the 
| writer of this humble memorial, a disposition, not al- 
| ways rightly controlled, to regret that a star so bright 
jand benignant in its influence, should have set to the 
world, before the fulness of its splendour was reveal- 
ved. In the writings of Miss. Jewsbury, brilliant and 
powerful as they are, we are strack more with what 
ishe might have been, than with what she was. Not 
|merely with what she might have been as a writer, 
but as an experienced and exemplary Christian. By 
her own confession, in an affecting and characteristic 
letter, written a short time before her departure for 
'India, she had done nothing to live; and of the frag- 
ments of thought and feeling left behind her, it can- 
not be said that they prove, either collectedly or indi- 
vidually, what her mind was capable of working out. 
‘It may with more propriety be remarked, that they 
|resemble specimens of the precious ore of some deep 
‘unfathomed mine, from whose wealth the world is 
now shut out for ever. The same impenetrable veil 
has been drawn between our eyes, and the full develope- 
ment of her religious character. For though there is 
clear and satisfactory evidence, in the tone and cha- 
racter of her writings, that her mind was deeply im- 
pressed with the force of seriptural truth, and her hear! 
secured against the many temptations to which her 
ardent nature was peculiarly liable, by a well-ground- 
ed religious faith, she was removed from this scene of 
spiritual conflict, before all the energies of her soul 
appeared to be fully matured, or devoted, as there !s 
every reason to believe they would have been, to the 
highest and noblest purposes of existence. And thus 





we sorrow, perhaps with too much poignancy, ove! 
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the early death of one so peculiarly calculated to 
adorn and improve the society of which we form a 
part; forgetting that He who seeth not as man seeth, 
needs no ray of earthly splendour to add to the glory 
of his crown, and therefore, more compassionate than 
we are in our short-sightedness and folly, he not un- 
frequently quenches the rising splendour of human 
intellect, in mercy to the weak and suffering nature to 
which it is allied. It is probable, too, that the “ early 
ve which men weep over,”’ may afford a blessed 
eliverance from temptations, unknown except to the 
heart where they exist, and to Him who formed that 
heart, and who pities its manifold infirmities. 

It is a well-known truth, that genius is a fearful, 
and sometimes fatal gift; and genius of that particu- 
lar kind which distinguished the character of Miss 
Jewsbury, is, perhaps, the most to be feared in con- 
nexion with the happiness or misery of its possessor. 
The author of the “ Enthusiast” has, in that story, 
bequeathed to the world a striking and most melan- 
choly picture of the ceaseless conflict, the insatiable 
thirst for what is unattainable, and the final wretched- 
ness necessarily attendant upon the ungoverned am- 
bition of superior intellect, when associated with the 
weakness, natural dependence, and susceptibility of 
woman. The character of Julia, with an injustice 
too frequently practised, has been identified with that 
of the authoress herself; and though, by her own 
confession, “the childhood, the opening years, and 
many of the after opinions” of her heroine are drawn 
from her own; we feel the highest satisfaction in 
turning from the dreary void to which this ideal being 
is consigned, to the indefatigable industry, the practi- 


cal usefulness, and the religious zeal which imparted 
solidity and worth to the later years of the real 
“ Enthusiast.” 

The most striking features in the character of Miss 
Jewsbury, were such as qualified her in an especial 


manner for shining in society. Naturally prone to 
satire, she looked upon the world, not with the tem- 
pered vision of one early initiated in its hackneyed 
customs ; but, with the keen perception of an unso- 
phisticated and self-tutored mind, she fearlessly as-| 
sailed its absurdities, and sported with its follies like 
achild with its toys, until their impotence wearies 





him, and their frailty disappoints. It was then, in 
the midst of her playfulness, when her strong moral | 
feelings were excited, that she seemed to possess an 
intuitive power of striking off, as it were, masses of| 
thought, and scattering them amongst her hearers, 
with a rapidity of movement in all the operations of 
her own intellect, which, in the opinion of Words- 
worth, was without its equal in any other mind. And 
this variety perpetually recurring, mingled, also with 
a profound heart-searching melancholy, whose * bod- 
ing voice’’ was ever reminding her ef death and the 
grave, rendered the seasons of intellectual communion 
with Miss Jewsbury like bright spots, in the existence 
of all who knew and loved her, never to be forgotten, 
and never to be effaced by their likeness to any thing 
on earth. 

It is not for common-place, tame, unimaginative 
minds to form an idea of what must have been the 
temptations to a being thus endowed, when surround- 
ed by an admiring circle. That Miss Jewsbury’s ex- 
perience should in many points, have too closely re- 
sembled that of her own “ Enthusiast,” can be no 





subject of surprise. The wonder is, (and would that 
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all who wonder might learn to imitate and admire!) 
that, knowing and feeling herself to be thus endowed, 
she should have devoted her time, her care, and her 
affectionate attention, to the household duties of her 
father’s family, until the total failure of her health 
rendered it a higher duty to withdraw from sach ar- 
duous and unremitting occupations. Even then, when 
her recovery was despaired of, she was not idle; for 
she had a strong principle within her, perpetually 
prompting her to employ all the powers she was gift- 
ed with, in promoting the temporal and eternal bene- 
fit of her fellow-creatures. During her stay at Leam- 
ington she wrote her “ Letters to the Young,’’ many 
of them addressed to her own young friends, and all 
bearing evidence of a strong conviction of the impor- 
tance and necessity of that entire devotedness of the 
heart to God, which this work so strenuously recom- 
mends. 

It may be said, (for many unjust and unkind things 
are said of literary women,) that the love of fame 
might influence her even in the high and holy duty of 
recommending the religion of the Bible to the aecept- 
ance and adoption of youth; and rather than dispute 
this point, we turn again to her domestic character, 
and contemplate her at the age of nineteen, taking the 
sole management of a large family, the youngest of 
which was but a month old. To this child, whose 
health was extremely delicate, she devoted herself 
with unremitting anxiety, and it is, humanly speaking, 
to her long and unceasing kindness that her youngest 
brother now owes his life. Yet at the same time, that 
there burned within her soul the unquenchable fire of 
a genius too powerful to be extinguished by the many 
eares of her arduous life, so fearful was she of being 
absorbed by any selfish pursuit, that she made it a 
point of conscience never to take up a book, until all 
her little charge had retired to rest for the night. 
With what avidity she then drank at the well of 
knowledge, may be inferred from the insatiable thirst 
for distinction which at a very early period of her ex- 
istence filled her mind. 

“I was nine years old,” she says in the letter al- 
ready alluded to, **when the ambition of writing a 
book, being praised publicly, and associating with 
authors, seized me as a vague longing.”” The desire 
of her heart in after years was granted, and what was 
the result? Not the satisfaction of having earned a 


jrich reward, but keen regrets that she had not done 


better, and earned more. “I would gladJy burn almost 
every thing I ever wrote,” is her own affecting ex- 
pression in the same letter, “if so be that I might 
start now with a mind that has seen, and thought, and 
suffered something at least approaching to a prepara- 
tion.”’ And then in what beautiful langnage does she 
lament her own past impatience in attempting to seize, 
without attaining excellence. “ Alas! alas! we all 
sacrifice the palm-tree to obtain the temporary draught 
of wiue! We slay the camel that would bear us 
through the desert, because we will not endure a mo- 
mentary thirst. I have done nothing to live, and what 
I have yet done must pass away with a thousand other 
blossoms, the growth the beauty, and oblivion of a 
day. The powers which I feel, and of which I have 
promise, may mature, may stamp themselves in act; 
but the spirit of despondency is strong upon the futare 
exile, and I fear they never will. 


‘I feel the long grass growing o’er my heart.’ 
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In the best of every thing I have done, you will find 
one leading idea—death: all thoughts, all images, all 
contrasts of thoughts and images, are derived from) 
living much i the valley of that shadow.” 

And well was it for the gifted authoress that her| 
thoughts had this peculiar bias; and merciful was the | 
shadow thus cast upon her earthly path, as if to ob- 
scure the brilliance which her own genius shed around | 
her, and veil from her eyes the allurements of a de- 
ceitful world. Had it been otherwise, in what a dif- 
ferent state of mind, and feeling, and experience, 
might she have met her early death! for there was 
every thing in her own nature calculated to make her 
the idol of society; and but for such internal premo- 
nitions of her doom, she might have been the idol of 
society, and nothing more. 

It is remarkable, that the same bias and tendency 
of thought should have pervaded with equal power 
the mind of a sister genius, destined to follow at a 
short distance the steps of her friend to the same 
house appointed to all living, and that the intimacy, 
which at a late period of their lives existed between 
Miss Jewsbury and Mrs. Hemans, should have been 
cemented by the sympathy of their souls, on what 
appears to have been to both, a subject of absorbing 
and profound interest—that of death and eternity. In 
describing the effect produced upon her own feelings 
by the tidings of Mrs. Fletcher’s decease, Mrs. He- 
mans uses the following expressive language: “It 
hung the more heavily upon my spirits, as the subject 
of death and the mighty future had so many times 
been that of our most confidential communion. How 
much deeper power seemed to lie coiled up as it were 
in the recess of her mind, than was ever manifested 
to the world in her writings. Strange and sad does 
it seem that only the broken music of such a spirit has 
been given to the earth, the full and finished harmony 
never drawn forth !”’ 

And many are the hearts that will echo a response 
to this exclamation. Yet when we reflect, that the 
elements of intellectual greatness are-seldom allied to 
those of social and domestic happiness, especially in 
women ; that there is a fervour and an impulse of feel- 
ing connected with high mental capabilities, at vari- 
ance in their nature with the repose, and too often with 
the loveliness, of the female character,—we are wil- 
ling to bow beneath the hand of Him who doeth all 
things well, without murmuring that he has added to 
the harmony of heaven, those strains which it is pos- 
sible might never have been tuned on earth without 
soine jarring chord. 

As a writer Miss Jewsbury is well known to the 
world, and all comments upon her ability as an au- 





thoress must fall short of what she merits as a high- 
ly-gifted and intellectual woman, It may, therefore, | 


‘* Creation’s heir !”’ the first, the last! 
That knew the world his own; 
Yet stood he ’mid his kingdom vast 
A fugitive o’erthrown! 
Faded and frail the glorious form, 
And changed the soul within, 
While pain, and grief, and strife, and storm, 
Told the dark secret—sin ! 


Unaided and alone on earth, 
He bade the heavens give ear; 
But every song that sang his birth 
Kept silence in its sphere : 
He saw round Eden’s distant steep 
Angelic legions stray ; 
Alas! they were but sent to keep 
His guilty foot away! 
5 


Then turn’d he reckless to his own, 
The world before him spread ; 

But nature’s was an alter’d tone, 
And spoke rebuke and dread. 

Fierce thunder’s peal, and racking gale, 
Answer’d the storm-swept sea, 

While crashing forests join’d the wail, 
And all said “ Cursed for thee !” 


This, spoke the lion’s prowling roar, 
And fhis the victim’s ery ; 

This written in defenceless gore, 
For ever met his eye. 

And not alone each fiercer power 
Proclaim’d just heaven’s decree, 

The faded leaf, the dying flower, 
Alike said ** Cursed for thee!” 


— mortal, doom’d to many a length 


Of life’s now narrow span, 

Sons rose around in pride and strength ; 
They too proclaim’d the ban. 

*T was heard amid their hostile spears, 
Own’d in the murderer’s doom, 

Seen in the widow’s silent tears, 
Felt in the infant’s tomb. 


Ask not the wanderer’s after fate, 
His being, birth, or name; 

Enough that all have shared his state, 
That man is still the same; 

Still brier and thorn his life o’ergrow, 
Still strives his soul within, 

And pain, and care, and sorrow show 
The same dark secret—sin. 


It is in the prose writings of Miss Jewsbury that 


be briefly remarked, that her mind though imagina-|we are more frequently struck with those flashes of 
tive, was not naturally poetical ; and though her style genius, and that bursting forth of powerful intellect, 
abounds in imagery, it wants the easy flow—the by which she was so strikingly distinguished from 
melody of poetic numbers. It is possible the move- the more superficial writers of her day, and which 
ments of her mind were too rapid for verse, and the gave promise of a degree of literary eminence which 
materials with which it worked out its purposes, too few women have attained. The story of the * Enthu- 
massive and ponderous to be associated with perfect siast,” defective as it is in some respects, abounds in 
harmony. The following stanzas on man will exem- passages of this description; passages that strike the 
plify this defect, in conjunction with the magnitude en with an instantaneous conviction of how much 
and abruptness of thought in which it originated ; at the writer of them must have thought, and felt, and 
the same time that they show how expansive, and how suffered, in her own short experience of human life; 
noble were the subjects upon which her thoughts and how much she must have learned in her 

were exercised :— ‘quest after the knowledge of good and evil. 
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following description of society after it has been 
sought as the idol of an ambitious woman, though ac- 
companied with the wildness of highly wrought en- 
thusiasm, is strongly characteristic of her own mind ; 
and while she makes her heroine speak for her, we 
cannot but suspect that the feelings she expresses had 
a deeper root than in the imagination of the author. 
“ None know better than I do that this society is mag- 
nificent in its outward aspect, bat in detail it will not 
bear inspection. The temple is barbaric, not Grecian ; 
the worship is idolatrous, not Christian. It isa divi- 
nity gorgeous in apparel, but a fire is concealed within 
its hollow bosom, and whoso worships must cast 
therein the first born of the soul’s simplicity. Do 
not refer me to nature for the well-spring of beauty 
and consolation. I love her, but it is a luxury—as an 
addition to other things; I could not be satisfied to 
live with her alone, and for her own sake. Besides, 
I deserted her once; and she does not, like Deity, 
call back her prodigals to her bosom. ‘There is no 
voice in nature which says, ‘ Return, and I will re- 
ceive you again.’ Ah, what is genius to a woman, 
but a splendid misfortune! What is fame to woman, 
but a dazzling degradation! She is exposed to the 
pitiless gaze of admiration; but little respect, and no 
love, blends with it. However much as an individual 
she may have gained in name, in rank, in fortune, she 
has suffered as a woman. In the history of letters 


she may be associated with man, but her own sweet 
life is lest; and though in reality she may flow through 
the ocean of the world, maintaining an unsullied cur- 
rent; she is nevertheless apparently absorbed, and 


become one with the elements of tumult and distrac- 
tion. She is a reed shaken with the wind—a splen- 
did exotic nurtured for display; she is the Hebrew 
whose songs are demanded in a strange land; Ruth 
standing, amid the alien corn; her affections are the! 
dew that society exhales, but gives not back to her in| 
rain; she is a jewelled captive, bright, desolate, and 
sad !” 

Who can read this description of the fate of an} 
ambitious woman, without believing that the writer 
must herself have played upon the brink of that pre- 
cipice, down which her heroine had plunged ; and the 
more feelingly we contemplate the degree of suffer- 
ing and temptation to which her own ardent nature 
was liable, the more we rejoice that she listened to 
the warnings of the still small voice, and retreated to 
a safe resting-place, and found that shelter and repose, 
which, beloved and admired as she was, she never 
could have enjoyed as the idol of society. 

There is nothing more powerfully expressed in the 
writings of Miss Jewsbury, than her own deep sense 
of the utter emptiness and insufficiency of all earthly 
enjoyments. Even of human sympathy, she who 
must have proved its utmost worth remarks, in one of 
her earliest publications,—* It is indeed a frail eva- 
nescent thing, which we all over-estimate, until deep 
suffering convinces us of its little real worth. As 
the parent of charity, it may alleviate tangible evils, 
and diminish the sum of bodily sufferings. Food 
may relieve hunger; medicine may assuage sickness; 
money may convey warmth and plenty to the abodes 
of poverty ; sympathy may soothe the surface of hu- 
man sorrow ; but its dark troubled depths must remain 
dark and troubled still. It cannot medicine the soul, 
and there lie all the griefs that kill.”"—Again speak- 
ing through her imaginary “ Enthusiast,” she says 
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of “knowledge—ask, is it come to this! Know- 
ledge, though it still invigorates my understand- 
ing, no longer fills my heart with unalloyed pleasure ; 
it seems only to open my eyes to fresh views of hu- 
man crime and sorrow. And what is the office of 
poetry ? little other than to strew flowers over the va- 
rious sepulchres in which tke heart buries its dead. 
Yes, poetry may be ethereal in our nature, but it also 
enervates, and saddens; it imparts poison to an odour; 
it slays with a jewelled scimetar.” 

What, then, was left for one who had tried all 
things which her ambition had pointed out as desira- 
ble, and experienced, ere the prime of life, that all 
was vanity? What but to choose that better part 
commended by the Saviour himself, when he accept- 
ed the precious ointment as the offering of a love, 
whose depth and devotedness he alone could compre- 
hend. 

In Miss Jewsbury’s earliest connected work, en- 
titled, ** Phantasmagoria,’’ much of her natural ten- 
dency to satire is exhibited, without the subdued and 
chastened feelings which imparted a deep interest to 
the productions of her riper years. Itis said by those 
most intimately acquainted with her, that many of 
her best writings appeared anonymously in the pe- 
riodicals of the day, and these she collected together 
previously to her departure for India, there is every 
reason to suppose, with the intention of having them 
republished under her own name. It is much to be 
regretted, that no complete edition of her works has 
yet appeared ; and if such be in preparation, it must 
be the ardent wish of every admirer of true genius, 
that they may fall into able and generous hands, capa- 
ble of doing justice to so talented an author. 

If neither the intellectual nor religious part of Miss 
Jewsbury’s character was ever fully exhibited in her 
native country, there is a noble testimony on record, 
that, during her short but honourable career in India, 
the matured virtues of her heart and mind were 
brought into more powerful and efficient exercise. 
Sustained by that faith which gives strength to the 
feeble, and energy to the desponding, she devoted 
herself to her husband through a severe and protract- 
ed illness; and when disease was raging around her, 
and famine presented every aspect of wretchedness 
to her compassionate view, her abode was thronged 
by the native women and children, whose sufferin 
were not only commiserated, but as far as possible 
relieved. It was in this way that she sought to win 
the hearts of the people, as well as to gratify her own 
benevolent feelings ; to convince them that her reli- 

ion was one which led those who received it to de- 
ight in binding up the broken-hearted, and comfort- 
ing those that mourned, while she hoped to be able 
gradually to instil into their minds its important and 
sublime principles. But the term of her usefulness 
was near its close, and while compassionating the 
sufferings of others, she herself fell a victim to the 
same dreadful disease. Mrs. Fletcher died of the 
cholera, in her way from Sholapore to Bombay, or 
the 3d of October, 1833. 

It is recorded as one of the last acts of her valuable 
life, that while famine was desolating the neighbour- 
hood of Sholapore, and her benevolence and charit 
were extending themselves in every available channel, 
a poor Hindoo, deprived by starvation of his wife and 
all his children, except one infant daughter, having 
crawled with this childin his arms to the foot of 
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his idol, was found dead before the altar, as if arrest- 


ed in the act of supplic&ting for relief. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher hastened to the spot had the father buried, 
and the unconscious child thus literally found in the 
arms of death, they adopted as their own. During 
the short remaining period of her life, Mrs. Fletcher 
carefully and affectionately attended upon this orphan ; 
and it was one of the last acts of her benevolence to 
have it placed in a female missionary school. 


From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 


THE RULER’S FAITH. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Come lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.” 
Matt. ix. 18. 


Daatn cometh to the chamber of the sick. 
The ruler’s danghter, like the peasant’s child, 
Turns pale as marble. Hark! that hollow moan, 
Which none may soothe, and then the last faint breath 
Subsiding with a shudder. 
Deep the wail 
That speaks an idol fallen from the shrine 
Of a fond parent’s heart. A wither’d flower 
Is there, oh mother, where thy proudest hope 
Solaced itself with garlands, and beheld 
New buddings every morn. 
Father, ‘tis o’er! 
That voice is silent which had been thy harp, 
Quickening thy footsteps nightly toward thy home, 
Mingling, perchance, an echo all too deep 
Even with thy temple worship, wheo the soul 
Should deal with God alone. 
What stranger-step 
Breaketh the trance of grief! 
In meekness and in majesty doth bend 
Beside the bed of death? 
“She doth but sleep, 
The damsel is not dead,” 
A smother'd hiss, 
Contemptuous, rises from that wondering band, 
Who beat the breast, and raise the licensed wail 
Of Judah's mourning. 
Look upon the dead ! 
Heaves not the winding-sheet ? Those trembling lids, 
What peers between their fringes, like the tint 
Of dewy violet? The blanch’d lips dispart, 
And what a quivering long-drawn sigh restores 
Their rose-leaf beauty. Lo, that clay-cold hand 
Doth clasp the Master’s, and with sudden spring 
That shrouded sleeper, like a timid fawn, 
Hides in her mother’s bosom. Faith’s strong root 
Was in the parent's spirit, and its fruit 
How beautiful ! 
O mother! who dost gaze 
Upon thy daughter, in that deeper sleep 
Which threats the soul’s salvation, breathe her name 
To thy Redeemer’s ear, both when she smiles 
In all her glowing beauty on the morn, 
Or when at-night her clustering tresses sweep 
Her downy pillow, in the trance of dreams, 
Or when at pleasure’s beckoning she goes forth, 
Or to the meshes of an earthly love 


Whose radiant brow | 


THE RULER’S FAITH.—MRS. STEWART. 


Yields her young heart, be eloquent for her, 

Take no denial, till the gracious hand 

Which raised the ruler’s dead, give life to her, 
That better life, whose power surmounts the tomb. 





From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 
MRS. STEWART, 


WIFE OF THE REV. C. 8S. STEWART, A. M., CHAPLAIN IN TUE 
UNITED STATES NAVY, AND LATE AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


“ Hath not thy voice been here amongst us heard ? 
And that deep soul of gentleness and power, 
Have we not felt its breath in every word, 
Wont from thy lips as Hermon’s dew to shower ? 
Yes, in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have burn'd? 
Of heaven they were, and thither have return’d !” 
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Harriet Braprorp Stewart was born near Stam- 
\ford, Connecticut, in the United States of America, 
on the 24th of June, 1798. She was the youngest 
daughter of Colonel Tiffany, a distinguished officer 
in the war by which the independence of America 
was secured. Her mother was a daughter of the 
Hon. W. Bradford Whiting, of Columbia county, 
New York. Her ancestry embraced many of the 
most pious and illustrious of the early pilgrims, 
among whom may be mentioned the Rev. S. Whit- 
ing, a learned nonconformist clergyman of Oxford; 
the Rev. John Laythrope, of London, who, with his 
church, was driven to the wilds of America by the 
persecutions of Laud; and the Hon. W. Bradford, 
one of the most distinguished pilgrims from Leyden, 
through whom she traced her ancestry to the Rev. 
John Bradford, chaplain to Edward VI., who perished 
‘at the stake in Smithfield, in 1555. 

The childhood and youth of Mrs. Stewart were 
passed under the guardianship of an amiable and 
pious maternal aunt; but though herself distinguished 
by great sweetness and gentleness of natural disposi- 
tion, and carefully instructed in the principles and 
duties of the Bible, she does not appear to have ex- 
perienced the decisive influence of religion in her own 
heart, till she had attained her twenty-first year, when, 
during her recovery from an alarming illness, she was 
‘enabled, through the aboundings of Divine mercy, te 
j believe with the heart unto righteousness, and was 
| filled with consolation and joy. Her mind was first 
led to contemplate the missionary enterprise as her 
future walk of usefulness, when reading, shortly after 
the period of her conversion, Melville Horne’s 
** Letters on Missions.”” In June, 1822, she became 
the wife of the Rev. Charles Samuel Stewart, and io 
the month of November following, embarked, with 
him and other missionaries, for the Sandwich Islands. 
After a passage unusually pleasant and favourable, 
they reached the Sandwich Islands in the month of 
April, 1823. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Stewart ac- 
companied her husband from Oahu to Maui, where 
she sustained with cheerfulness the trials, and en- 
gaged with activity and devotedness in the arduous 
duties, inseparable from the commencement of a mis- 
sion among uncivilized tribes. 

Mrs. Stewart was not long favoured to occupy the 
post in which she had found much enjoyment, and 











MRS. STEWART. 


had been the means of most important benefit, espe- 
cially to many of her own sex. In the summer of 
1825, her health was so impaired, as to excite the 
most painful apprehensions, and no prospect of life 
remained but by returning to her native land. For 
several months, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart waited in great 
anxiety for a vessel bound to America, and during this 
period the family received the most polite and kind 
attentions from Lord Byron, then at the islands in 
H. M. S. Blonde. Atlength an English ship, home- 
ward bound, put into Oahu for refreshments—the cap- 
tain generously offered them a passage to England— 
and, in October, 1825, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, with 
two dear children, left the islands, followed by the 
tender sympathy and ardent affection, not only of 
their fellow-labourers in the mission, but by many of 
the chiefs and people, by whom the memory of Mrs. 
Stewart is still held in grateful remembrance. They 
reached this country in April, 1826, and, after spend- 
ing some months in London, Mrs. Stewart’s strength 
was so far restored as to allow her to proceed to Ame- 
rica, where she had the satisfaction of once more 
meeting many endeared friends, with whom (occa- 
sionally cheered by hopes of restoration to health) 
she enjoyed a delighful Christian intercourse, until 
her sufferings were terminated by death, which took 
place in the month of Septemcer, 1830. Her end was 
peace, her record is on high; and she has entered upon 
her reward and her rest. 


THE MISSIONARY'S WIFE. 


How many a woman, young and pale, 
Hath sat to watch while fickle day 
Spread in the west his crimson sail, 
Impatient of delay ; 
And listen’d with an aching ear 
For tread of foot or ery of hound, 
Till weary hope, with sigh and tear 
Expiring look’d around, 
O’er darken’d vale, and wood and plain, 
For one who came not back again. 


And weary is that woman’s lot, 
If in a fertile land she dwell, 
Where war and famine riot not, 
Nor even sickness fell : 
Bat if, in hovel cold and rude, 
On rugged rock, or windy moor, 
Ye find her in her solitude, 
At eve beside her door, 
Sad thoughts her only company— 
O dismal, then, her fate must be! 


Oh! dismal, in the bitter north! 
Where, over wastes of trackless snow, 
Coy summer rarely peepeth forth, 
And flowers forget to blow. 
Where, with a wan and spectral light, 
Short time the sun his journey takes, 
And winter falls with heavy night 
On frozen seas and lakes, 


And, through their icy caverns drear, 
The deep wind murmurs sounds of fear. 


A lone one watches in her. hut, 








By dark, desponding thoughts possess’d, 


And fancies strong—nor force can shut 
Their phantoms from her breast : 
Her own sweet Germany she sees, 

Its laughing fields, its cities gray, 
Its hamlet-churches bower’d in trees, 
Where first she learn’d to pray,— 
And spirits are whispering in her ear, 


** What, dreamer, wouldst thou perish here? 


“Thy pious father lies asleep, 
Among his children, all but thee,— 
Thy mother hath not ceased to weep 
Her daughter’s face to see,— 
And thou must leave thy shelter’d home, 
To die, ere youth’s best years be told, 
In this dark land of cheerless gloom, 
Of hunger, and of cold ; 
Return—forsake its wilds austere! 
Thy place, fair woman, is not here.” 


Thick-coming thoughts like these did fill 
Her large blue eyes with gentle grief, 

When through the night (so very still 
Was heard the whistling leaf,) 

A step drew near—a voice was heard— 
The fur-clad Jabourer came at last ; 

The embers on the hearth she stirr’d, 
The weary one embraced— 

Great sorrow sat most heavily 

On furrow’d brow, and languid eye. 


** Mine own,” he said, and clasp’d her hand, 
Her small white hand, within his twain, 

‘*T cannot bear this weary land, 
This labour all in vain; 

I preach the word, and none will hear, 
Or hear, God’s mercy to despise ; 

And palsying doubt, and boding fear, 
Within my breast arise ; 

The Lord denies to bless my prayer, 

Thou weepest—Yes! our home ts fair ! 


** Come, we’ll return! the hind refrains 
To sow, when nothing springs to reap ; 
We will return to blither plains, 
Of corn, and trees, and sheep; 
There’s pestilence around us now, 
And winter, with his noons of night, 
And cold, rade men, who will not bow 
To worship God aright: 
For mine own holy land I sigh, 
If but to breathe its air—and die !”’ 


Lo! while he mourn’d, a sudden change 
Crimson’d her lip, and fired her eye, 

And boldness, to herself most strange, 
Spoke out in her reply— 

** Cheer thee, my faithful! keep thy trust 
In One above, the Just, the Wise, 

Who, for he knows us frail as dust, 
Our faith and courage tries ; 

Our friends are far, but God is near, 

Ay, to this land of gloom and fear! 


« J, too, have wrestled with despair, 
And, weeping, yearn’d to live and die 

Within some Christian dwelling fair 
Of my sweet Germany ! 
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But it hath pass’d, and I am strong ; 
Our God, who sent us here to toil, 

Can build the shrine, and wake the song, 
On this unthankful soil ; 

And bow the heathen heart of stone 

To worship at his lofty throne!” 


** Cheer thee, mine own! the day is nigh, 
The seed is sown, the well is found; 

And soon, from out the kindling sky, 
Shall glory stream around ; 

And soon the plenteous garden, piled 
With golden harvests, shall o’erflow, 

And gushing fountains, in the wild, 
Bid rose and lily blow ; 

And for the labourer, toil-oppress’d, 

Are heaven’s unfailing homes of rest! 


She spoke with such a beaming eye, 
And such a mild benignant brow, 
As angel’s, beaming from the sky, 
To comfort earth below: 
Her sweet words fell like healing dew 
Upon the pastor’s heart of care, 
And, side by side, to God anew 
They vow’d themselves in prayer; 
And blest with sleep more sweet to see 
Were none that night in Germany. 





From the Christian Keepsake. 
JUGGERNATH. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE GOGERLY, MISSIONARY IN BENGAL. 


Tue great temple at Pooree, in Orissa, is situated 
in latitude 20° 38’ North, and longitude 86° 15’ East. 
According to the Hindoo authorities, it was built a. p. 
1198, by Rajah Anonda Bheem Deb, under the super- 
intendence of his minister Bajpoi, at a cost of 50 lakhs 


of rupees, or £500,000 sterling. It is surrounded 
with a stone wall twenty feet high, and forms a square 
of 650 feet. Besides the large pagoda, there are about 
fifty smaller temples, in honour of Shira Kalee and 
other Hindoo deities. There are four gates, one at 
at.each side of the square, but the principal entrance 
is the Singha-devar, or the “ Lion-gate.” Imme- 
diately before this gate, outside the wall, is a beauti- 
ful colamn, which formerly adorned the black pago- 
da, but which was removed to its present position by 
a wealthy inhabitant of Pooree ; it is in honour of the 
sun. Near the Singha-devar is a monastery, belong- 
ing to a sect of Voishnobs, very richly endowed ; it 
is frequented by the most learned pundits of India, 
and the mohont, or superior, is a venerable man, of 
high repatation for learning and sanctity, and is adored 
by his disciples, whose number, it is stated, amounts 
to several thousands. 

The principal building within the walls is 180 feet 
high, and 32 feet square, on every part of which, in 
bold relief, are representations of the most obscene 
and abominable description. This, however, is not 
confined to the Pooree temple, for in various parts of 
Bengal, on the temples of Shiva, I have beheld sculp- 
ture, which, had I not seen, I should not have believed 
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3000 families of priests and other servants of the idol, 
are supported by the revenues of the temple, among 
whom are 400 families of cooks and 120 women of 
ill fame, who are kept for the avowed purpose o/ 
dancing before the idols. How affecting the compe- 
rative apathy with which the followers of the pure 
and holy Jesus have so long regarded the abomina- 
tions and polluations of idolatry, so openly practised 
and so perseveringly upheld in India! 

Connected with this temple, three idols are the 
great objeets of attraction, the chief of these is the 
great Juggernath, or Jogo-nat’h, from the Sansecrit 
Jogot, world, and nat’h, lord—* Lord of the World.” 
The next in importance is his brother, Bollobhodro, 
the ** Great Lord ;”" and the third, his sister, Svobo- 
dro, which may be translated, “ the Great Beauty.” 

The idol called Jogot-nat’h is a huge unsightly 
figure of wood, bearing some distant resemblance Ww 
the human form, but without legs or arms, excepting 
two short projections or stumps proceeding from the 
upper part of the trunk; it is painted black, with a 

mouth, and large red and white circles for eyes. 
The form of Bollobhodro resembles, in appearance, 
that of the principal idol, but is painted white ; whilst 
their sister, though denominated the “ Great Beauiy,” 
is the most deformed of all, having neither arms, legs, 
or neck, the head of the figure consisting of a round 
block of wood painted yellow, fixed upon the shoul- 
ders. These three idols are placed in separate cars, 
one of which is forty-three feet high, and has sixteen 
wheels ; the other two, forty-one and forty feet high, 
have each fourteen wheels. 

The origin of Jogot-nat’h is differently related by 
the Hindoos themselves, but is generally believed to 
be as follows: Kristno, the eight’ incarnation of Vish- 
noo, having been killed by a hunter, his body was 
left to rot in the forest. After atime some zealous 
individuals collected his bones, and, depositing them 
in a box, kept them a considerable time, when the 
Rajah Indradomon, a man held in great veneration, 
under the instruction of Vishnoo, obtained possession 
of the bones ; and, entreating the assistance of Vish- 
no-koormo, the architect of the gods, to prepare ap 
image, in which the bones of Kristno were to be de- 
posited. Vishnoo-koormo is reported to have consent- 
ed, on the condition that, if interrupted by any one in 
his work, he would leave the figure in an unfinished 
state. He commeneed, and in one night built a tem- 
ot on the Neel-giri, or blue mountains of Orissa. 

e then proceeded to prepare an image to receive the 
bones of Kristno, and continued at his work fifteen 
days. Rajah Indradomon, hearing no noise, and see- 
ing the temple complete, imagining the work was 
finished, and that Vishnoo Koormo had ascended to the 
gods, entered the building, and to his astonishment 
found the architect still engaged. Filled with wrath 
at the interruption, the ooknte left his image with- 
out legs, or hands, or neck. In his distress, the 
king prayed to Bromha, who promised to make the 
image famous in its present shape. ‘The king, on re- 
ceiving this promise, prepared to set up this unfinished 
idol, and invited all the gods to the ceremony, and 
Bromha himself officiated as high priest on the occa- 
sion, which established the fame of Jogot-nat’h for 
ever. 

In the month of June, the ceremony of drawing 
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and arranged opposite to the Singha-devar. At the|They have with them a few bundles, containing a 
appointed time, the three idols, Jogot-nat’h, Bollob-|change of clothing for each person, an earthen pot, 
hodro, and Soobhodro, are brought forth, and placed some rice and peas, and perhaps about fifty rupees in 
on their respective thrones, Platforms are erected on money. Filled with hope, they commence a journey 
the car and in front of the idols, and these platforms on foot of perhaps three hundred miles. They travel 
are thronged with Brahmins. Large cables are at-| slowly, and at noon, gathering a few sticks, make a 
tached to the cars, and thousands of persons, hitherto fire and cook a portion of their rice, which having 
forced into the service by the officers of government, eaten under the shade of a tree, they pursue their 
arrange themselves in order to drag the ponderous! journey until they arrive at some place where they 
vehicle, and wait the signal to move. The dense must rest for the night. On account of the number 
multitudes are at this moment in the greatest degree of travellers, many are compelled to sleep in the open 
of excitement, and all eyes are directed towards the air,on the damp ground. At daylight they resume their 
cars, which, covered with cloth of the most gaudy journey, at noon eat their scanty meal under the shade 
colours, and adorned with silver, present, in the eyes of a tree, and again at night sleep in the open air, or, 
of an ignorant, superstitious, and infatuated multi- if enabled to get a lodging in any of the sarais, (inns,) 
tude, a most imposing appearance. Several elephants the small dirty and windowless rooms, with mud 
belonging to the establishment, and kept avowedly walls and thatched roofs, are crowded to excess with 
for the service of the gods, are clothed in superb trap-| miserable wretches, lying on the mud floor, and when 
pings, and stationed at different parts of the road the thermometer in the open air at midnight, in that 
along which the procession is to pass, to do honour sultry month, is near 90°; within that dirty building, 
to the idols. Innumerable banners wave in the air,)men, women, and children are huddled together, with 
and great numbers of musicians, with all kinds of scarcely room to stir. 
instruments, are stationed around the cars. When, Under these circumstances, the travellers often pro- 
the auspicious moment arrives, the signal is given,'ceed day after day, for about a month, the rains and 
and hundreds of drums, trampets, &c. send forth their|inundations frequently detaining them on the road. 
deafening and discordant sounds, whilst the shouts of By the time they approach Jogot-nat’h, one half of 
the men, and the screams of the women, rend the air. their money is expended; and in paying to the Bri- 
In the midst of this tumult, the cars begin to move, |tish government the pilgrim tax, without doing which 
and shouts of ** Hori bol,” and * Jogot-nat’h swamie| the object of their journey would be Jost, and in the 
ka joe,” ** Victory to the lord Jogot-nat’h,” uttered purchase of provisions, &c., the price of which at 
by perhaps 150,000 voices, produce in the minds of Pooree, at this particular season, is raised fourfold, 
the people feelings bordering on delirious frenzy. The |the remainder of their money is exhausted. They 
Brahmins on the platforms in front of the images sing see the idol—join in the shouts of the multitude— 
the praises of the gods, and in the chorus all the peo- listen with delight to the filthy obscene songs which 
ple join. Songs of the most polluting description are sung, and with their usual improvidence remain 
are also chanted by the priests, and these form a pro- on the spot until excitement gives place to exhaustion, 
minent part of the religious ceremonies of the day. and hunger, and poverty, and helplessness reduce 
To these iniquitous songs, the people of all ages and them to a state of the utmost despondency and 
both sexes listen, and respond, with a degree of seem-, wretchedness. 
ing delight, which forms one of the most affecting) Three hundred miles from home, destitute of all 
demonstrations ever witnessed of the fatal power of) provisions, many are found without a single rupee, or 
idolatry to debase and destroy all that distinguishes the any means of providing food necessary to the preser- 
haman faculties from mere animal feeling. Having, vation of life. To add to their distress, the filth of 
arrived at the place where the cars are to remain,|the place, and the hardships they endure, disease, 
the crowds return to the vicinity of the temple, to frequently cholera, makes its appearance—medical 
spend the night in riot and debauchery. After eight|aid is not to be obtained, and to proceed on their jour- 
days, the ceremony of the Volta ruth, or the bringing| ney is impossible. Seated by the roadside, imploring 
back the ears and the idols to the temple, takes place,| charity from the returning pilgrims, the great majority 
when similar scenes are witnessed; after which the|of whom are in as wretched circumstances as them- 
crowds disperse by degrees, and prepare for their re-| selves, small parties are often seen weeping and pray- 
turn home. jing for relief, till, wasted by sickness and famine, one 
To this festival about 200,000 pilgrims, three-fourths or more of the number expire, and are left to decay on 
of whom are females, from all parts of India, but) the spot where they fell, or be devoured by vultures or 
principally from Bengal, generally resort, in the vain beasts of prey. The rest, depending on the casual boun- 
hope of obtaining salvation by beholding this unsight-|ty of others on the road, slowly proceed, and, after 
ly image, so impiously designated the “ Lord of the) losing by death one or two more of the party, in process 
World.” ‘The festival occurs during the rainy season,/of time again enter their own quiet village, but like 
when the low lands of Bengal are nearly under water,| living skeletons ; and on reaching their own doors, 
and the distress experienced by the pilgrims, and the| they often give vent to their feelings in strong cries 
diseases induced by this circumstance, during their| and tears. ; 
journey, exceed all belief. It is supposed that one-| A missionary, now labouring at Pooree, writes as 
fourth of the pilgrims to Jogot-nat’h, or 50,000 indi-| follows :—* On one occasion, | witnessed such scenes 
viduals, perish annually by sickness, hunger and fa-| of cruelty and misery, as no time can ever obliterate 
tigue! Frequently a family, consisting of a man, his) from my memory. In one small space of grounu 
wife, and two or three children, leave their native vil-| (about an acre) I counted upwards of a hundred and 
lage on a pilgrimage to Jogot-nat’h, accompanied by forty dead bodies, and in another place ninety: the 
four or five women, generally widows belonging to latter especially were exposed close by the highway, 
the same caste, and residents of the same village.|on each side of it, naked, swollen, and putrefying, in 
60 
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the open face of day ; while the numbers which might | 
be seen, in other places, and on the roadside, many| 
miles from Pooree, defied calculation. Were I to 
detail facts which came under my observation, of 
husbands losing their wives, wives their husbands, ! 
children their parents, and parents their children, I 
could filla volume; suffice it to say, we have relieved 
many a child of misery, by administering medicine} 
to the sick, clothing to the naked, food to the hungry, 
and money to the destitute; but what we have been 
able to do falls short indeed of the wants of the mise- 
rable. Many a heart-rending scene we have been 
called to witness, where we could afford no relief; 
many poor creatures we have dismissed with partial 
assistance, under a full persuasion that they would 
soon want again, and die: and many a scene of death 
have we endured, and turned away with a heavy 
overflowing heart from many a fellow-creature, dying 
without God and without hope, the victims of this 
wretched superstition.” 

Such is idolatry! We mourn over the calamities 
induced by war; but what are these when compared 
with the ravages of idolatry! Of the votaries of 
Jogot-nat’h alone, nearly 50,000 annually perish, and 
at the other jatras, pilgrimages made to Gunga-Sagor, 
Allahabad, Gya, Tripetty, &c., perhaps as many more. 
What can be done to save these immense multitudes 
from death? Send them the gospel—send them mis- 
sionaries, that, instructed in the word of God, they 
may, by the Divine blessing, be delivered from the 
erdel and polluting infatuations of idolatry, and 
rescued from the power of the destroyer. 


From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual 


A BAPTISM OF TEARS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Lixe a weak ship amid the sea, 

Is homan life through misery ; 

And storms would wreck, and billows whelm, 
Did no good angel guide the helm; 
Therefore, O God, on thee we call, 

Almighty One, to succour all ! 


Not on the whirlwind’s wing upborne, 
Not in the glory of the morn, 
Ask we thy presence ; but thy power 
To strengthen each frail child of clay 
In life’s adverse, o’erclouded hour, 
When his own spirit dies away! 
Ai, though the day be calm and bright, 
And glorious the sublimer night, 
And fields, and flowers, and waters shine 
As fair as on their earliest day, 
Yet man, a creature half divine, 
Goes drooping, mourning on his way! 
Then, from the heavens thy dwelling-place, 
Father of all, look down and see, 
How wo hath left its darkening trace 
Upon thy human family ! 


The poor,—their heritage is toil ; 
Their fourscore years are given as spoil 





To the rich man; their bread they gain 
By watching, weariness, and pain: 
Hope knows them not; and cares and fears 
Have bow’d them like a load of years. 
Their life, through caring for to-day, 
Doth pass like one long pang away. 
Behold them, Father, where they lie, 
Blighted by many miseries, 
Hungry and cold; to wan disease 
A prey; unmark’d by human eye, 
Unpitied by a human heart! 
Oh comfort them, and give them power 
To look beyond this present hour, 
Merciful as thou art! 
Oh give them virtue to gainsay 
The cruel tempter night and day; 
And hope, and health, and fortitude, 
‘To turn life’s evil into good ; 
And a meek contrite heart to bend 
Before thee! Let them know thee, Friend, 
And Father! God, so visit these, 


And lighten life of its worst miseries. 


And oh, be thy great mercy sent 
Unto the teeble penitent— 
The wanderer from the narrow way, 
The youthful spirit gone astray— 
Most miserable, who cannot win 
Repose by night, or peace by day— 
‘The self-accused, who loathes his sin, 
Yet hath not strength to break ; 
Oh save him, for thy merey’s sake! 
Call, call him back, for he doth yearn 
Toward thee, and longeth to return, 
Thine erring, doubting, trembling child, 
That seeketh to be reconciled, 
Yet dare not look to thee, 
Although like life he loveth thee. 
Oh, do not cast him off, but stili 
Streugthen his feeble will! 
Call, call him back, and bid him cease 
From sin, and sin in dust deplore ; 
And give him thy serenest peace, 
And give him hope, and he 
Will fly to thee rejoicingly, 
And sin no more. 


Another lot of misery! 
I see it bowing to the earth 
Children that know not childhood’s mirth ; 
Their drooping forms I see; 
But who can see their drooping heart— 
Who know the anguish that they bear,— 
The harrow’d soul, the mortal smart, 
That bears through life the wound of care? 
Penuried heirs of wretchedness, 
Who ne’er the smile of mercy saw, 
Who have no kinder friend than daw, 
Whom no eye sees to bless! 
O God, look down and see 
‘Their unshared, desolate misery ; 
Pity their unawaken’d sense, 
And their blind hopeless ignorance : 
Oh teach them right from wrong 
Whom no man teaches, and instil 
Into their abject spirits virtues strong, 
And joy which at small fountains drioks its fill. 
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My tongue is al! unskil!l’d to pour, 
O Lord, a fitting prayer to thee, 
Yet would I crave, once more, once more, 
For poor humanity ; 
For him whose mortal die is cast, 
Who sees his life’s sands ebbing fast, 
Yet has no hope, no stay, no trust; 
A shrinking, feeble, fearful thing, 
That to the fading world doth cling, 
Yet knows each earth-made idol, dust! 
A doubter once, but now who sees 
Before him stern realities— 
Death and an awful Judge, who lent 
Life not to be misspent ! 
And now who knows, alas, too late, 
How vain a dreamer he has been, 
And, shuddering, feels the past a weight 
Of mortal, unredeemed sin; 
And the great work to be begun 
Just when the day is done! 
Mighty Avenger, spare, O spare! 
Bow not his spirit to despair! 
Oh seal thine awful work with grace, 
Though bought with mortal agony, 
And let him hope to see thy face, 
Poor sinner though he be, 
And meet a Father and a Friend in thee! 





From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 
THE LAND OF REST. 


“There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” 
Heb. iv. 9. 


Ou! land of rest, we look to thee 
When darkness round our pathway lies, 
When tempests blow, 
And waters flow, 
Sweeping the lovely from our eyes ; 
No storm thou know’st, or treacherous sea, 
And therefore du we look to thee. 


Oh! land of rest, we look to thee, 
*When by the bed of death we stand, 
Watching until 
The Master’s will 
Shall to his bar the soul command ; 
Thy sons fade not at death’s decree, 
And therefore do we look to thee. 


Oh! land of rest, we look to thee 
Whene’er iniquities prevail, 
When all withia 
Is dark with sin, 
And Satan’s wiles our peace assail ; 
Where thou art, nought impure shall be, 
And therefore do we look to thee. 


Oh! land of rest, we look to thee 
As exiles homeward bound may turn, 
Where to their eyes 
The cliffs arise, 
Of the dear land for which they yearn; 
Our home thou art, sad exiles we, 
And therefore do we look to thee. 
Oh! land of rest, we look to thee 
For brighter suns than light us here, 





For purer balm, 
And truer calm, 
And holy love unblent with fear; 
Thy clime hath all our eyes would see, 
And therefore do we look to thee. 


Yet, oh, thou land of heavenly rest! 
End of our hopes, we prize thee more, 
That we shail sit 
At Jesus’ feet, 
Soon as we reach thy happy shore ; 
And walk with him—the glad! the free! 
And therefore do we look to thee. 
Genevre. 


From the Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. 
ROTUMA, OR WALLIS’S ISLAND. 


BY THE REV. J. WILLIAMS, 


Wattis’s island is one of the numerous and ver- 
dant little spots which enliven and adorn the vast Pa- 
cific Ocean. They are frequently in clusters, and it 
is a remarkable fact, that several of the groups con- 
sist of eight islands. There are, however, many sin- 
gle islands, whose beauties are rendered still more en- 
chanting by the wide expanse of waters around them; 
so that all the powers of admiration are concentrated 
upon the one verdant spot which invites attention. 

Wallis’s island is situated 13. 16, S. lat. and 176. 
50. W. lon. about two hundred and fifty miles west 
of the Samoa or Navigators’ Islands. 

This island, though small, is rich in all the pro- 
ductions of tropical climes, which in many instances 
surpass the powers of description. The convolvulus 
and other creeping plants, by their luxuriance, cover 
the ground with their foliage, while they embellish 
the carpet of nature they form with the variegated 
flowers which they bear. The banana and the moun- 
tain plantain, the one with its rich and golden-colour- 
ed cluster of fruit, partially hid among the magnificent 
leaves by which it is shaded, next invites your atten- 
tion. The dracene also, or ti-plant, expands its 
glossy and spear-shaped leaves, beneath which hangs 
pendent, its beautiful, its chaste and fragrant blossom. 
Then the Barringtonia or the mape* rears its gigantic 
form, and extends its wide-spreading branches, as if 
it were determined to engross an island to itself; but 
the elegant casvarina forces its way up, and fills the 
interstices with its wiry foliage; and the stately 
cocoa-nut tree, finding but little space amidst this 
luxuriant contention of nature, pushes its way 
through, until its graceful plumes, as if conscious of 
victory and superiority, tower above the trees of the 
grove, and wave majestically to the passing breeze. 
The numerous parasitical plants hang in a profusion 
of festoons from almost every branch, and give a rich 
but graceful wildness to the scene. 

The effect of the scenery in the isles of the Pacific 
is heightened by the variety of objects which are 
within the range of distinct observation. ‘The majes- 
tic tree and the lowly shrub, the lofty mountain tower- 


* Inocarpus, or tropical chestnut tree. 
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ing in the clouds, and the sandy beach, whose minute|to leave. Mr. S—— had forgotten the passage that 
particles almost elude your grasp, are all within the had been presented to his imagination, but taking up 
range of your vision; and a vividness is given to the a Bible which was lying upon the lockers, and open- 
whole by the clearness of the atmosphere, and by the ing it, his eye caught the words which had been point- 
brillianey with which the rays from the tropical sun ed out to him in his dream, and which were, “The 
flit and play about the objects upon which they alter-| prudent man forseeth the evil and hideth himsel/, 








nately alight. 

The native name of this island, Wallis’s Island, is 
Rotuma, and, although seventeen hundred miles west 
of Tahiti, is said, by tradition, to have been visited 
by one of the ancient navigators of the Society Isles. 


Indeed, the celebrated seat, Reuea, used by the chief 


of Raiatea in all their sacred festivals, is said to have 
been brought by Hiro from Rotuma. 

The inhabitants of this charming and retired little 
spot have ever been regarded as a mild and inoffensive 
race, and the females as being more attractive in their 
persons than those of other islands. ‘These cireum- 
stances induced the commanders of vessels, especially 
those engaged in the whale fishsry, to resort frequently 
to this island; and very many of the sailors left their 


| while the wicked pass on and are punished.” The 
|eaptain perceiving that the mind of Mr S—— was 
|under a more than ordinary impression, intimated that 
he would not oppose his wishes; he accordingly left 
the vessel, and on my second visit to the Navigators, 
I found him there in a state of great destitution. On 
coming on board of the Messenger of Peace, I sup- 
plied him with such articles of clothing as my stock 
would allow, conveyed him to Rarotonga, and subse- 
quently to Tahiti ; where by his medical skill he ren- 
dered invaluable service to the Mission families: in- 
deed, humanly speaking, the life of that truly excellent 
missicnary, Mr. Pitman, was prolonged by his skilful 
attentions. We had been called to consign seven Jove- 
ly babes to a premature grave; our hopes and fears 





vessels, and took up their residence on the shore./were again in lively exercise, and it was a matter of 
Thus it will appear that intercourse between Euro-|no small joy to us to have proper medical aid within 
peans and the inhabitants of this secluded garden of|reach under those peculiar circumstances. Mr. S 
the ocean has been considerable before Missionary in-| was with us eight or ten months, and I had every rea- 





fluence had reached the aborigines. This, as the se- 
quel will chew, is deeply to be deplored, for the sub- 
sequent history of this devoted isle is connected with 
the most tragical events. 

Some few years ago, a person possessing a small 
schooner and a little property, settled on the island, 
and soon obtained influence and authority there; but 
by his unjust extortions and cruelties, he rendered 
himself cbnoxious to the inhabitants, who determined 
to rid themselves of their unwelcome intruder. Of 
this he became aware, and took a variety of methods 
to secure himself against their design. Among other 
things, he erected a house upon posts, which he as- 
cended by a ladder, that he drew up after him. Be- 
ing out, however, one day on a shooting excursion, 
while in the act of taking aim, the natives effected his 
destruction. 

Not long after this, an English whaler was taken 
at this island, and the crew, twenty-eight in number, 
with the exception of the surgeon and cabin-boy, were 
all massacred by the natives. The little cabin-boy 
effected his escape by crawling among the casks in 
the hold of the ship. 

The circumstances under which the surgeon was 
preserved were remarkable, but they are too well au- 
thenticated to admit of doubt. The ship in question 
was pursuing her way from the westward for Wallis’s 
Island; on reaching which she was overtaken by a 
westerly gale, and driven to Samoas, where she re- 
mained two days. While there, the surgeon had a 
dream, in which the Bible appeared open before him, 
and, while his eyes were fixed upon a particular pas- 
sage, a voice appeared to say to him, “ Read that.” 
The impression made upon his mind was very great ; 


he felt convinced that some dreadful evil was about to) 


son to believe that a most salutary impression had 
been made upon his mind; for the Bible was his con- 
stant companion, and his conduct was consistent with 
the strictest rules of propriety. 

I am fully aware that some persons regard impres- 
sions from dreams as the effect only of a disturbed 
imagination. I cannot now enter into the philosophy 
of dreams, but simply add, that I have never read 
any thing that, to my mind was satisfactory upon the 
| Subject. Lord Brougham’s observations are incon- 
clusive; neither do I think that the phenomena of 
dreams can be accounted for by any single cause. 
| Doubtless many nocturnal rambles are occasioned by 
'a disordered state of the body, others arise from the 
jintense occupancy of the thoughts upon any given 
subject during our waking hours; (and indeed Mr. 
S informed me that he had been distressed for 
months at the unprecedented wickedness of the cap- 
tain and crew of the ship, and he felt convinced that 
some signal judgment must befall them, and that the 
vessel would never reach England in safety.) But 
in addition to these and other causes, I think that 
there are abundant facts to induce the belief, and no- 
| thing in the word of God to contradict the conviction, 
‘that the haman mind is frequently operated upon, 
when the body is in a state of repose, both by Divine 
and satanic influence : hence those excellent and salu- 
tary dreams which bad men occasionally have; and 
those of a different character, of which the Apostle 
Peter speaks, and with which the best of persons are 
frequently annoyed: but to proceed with the narra- 
itive. As soon as Mr. S left the vessel, the cap- 
tain made sail for Rotuma, whence he had been driven 
by the westerly gale. On reaching it, he ran into the 
harbour, and dropped anchor. Not contented with 














befall the ship, and determined at all events to leave,|the number of poor heathen females who went on 
and go on shore among the uncivilised Samoans, At/board the ship, the captain and his crew, in a state of 


the breakfast table, the following morning, he appear- 
ed low-spirited and thoughtful; upon observing which, 
the captain inquired into the cause, when Mr. S—— 
informed him of what had passed during the night; 
stating that he should never be happy again in the 
vessel, and prayed that the captain would allow him 


intoxication, hastened to the shore, and were in the 
act of compelling the chief’s wife and daughters to 
go off to the vessel, when the exasperated natives 
rose upon them, and inflicted summary vengeance by 
putting them all to death, and taking possession of 
the ship. Thus, in about thirty hours after Mr. S—— 
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' others wounded. 


left the vessel, were his fearful forebodings realised, 
and the lifeless bodies of his wicked shipmates lying 
mangled and bleeding on the beach at Rotuma, 
Shortly after this event, one of H. B. Majesty’s 
ships of war visited the spot where this tragical event 
had occurred, and fired upon the natives. Sixty of 
the latter were reported to have been killed, and many 


All this loss of property, (for the vessel and cargo 
are said to have been worth considerably above 
£10,000,) and of human life, is to be attributed to 
this one circumstance, that intercourse between shipping 
and the natives had taken place before missionary in- 
fluence had reached the island. Had the latter preceded, 
in all human probability these dreadful and distressing 


events would never have occurred. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF JOHN HUSS. 


Tue simple but majestic memorial of a tree planted 
on the spot where Jotin Huss heroically suffered mar- 
tyrdom, is one that arrests the attention of the stranger, 
and invests the scenery around the town of Constance 
with no common interest. On other occasions, and 
under far less important circumstances, the skill of 
the artist and the labour of the workman have been 
called in, to erect monuments of glory, or testimonials 
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‘one hundred thousand strangers, the Pope and the 
Emperor Sigismund presided. ‘The former, who had 
succeeded Alexander the Fifth, and taken the name 
of Joha the Twenty-third, was a man, according to 
\the historians of that day, of insatiable ambition, 
unbounded avarice, and, though possessing some 
talents as a politician, without a single redeeming 
virtue as an ecclesiastic. He made his entrance into 
Constance, attended by nine cardinals, several arch- 
bishops, and inferior prelates, forming altogether a 
suite of six hundred persons, and was received with 
all possible magnificence. The whole body of the 
clergy met him in procession, bearing the relics of 
saints, offering presents, and celebrating his arrival as 
a solemn and pompous féte. All the magistracy and 
civic orders of the city, as well as the vast multitude 
of foreigners whom the occasion had brought from 
the remotest parts of Christendom, escorted him in 
triumph to the episcopal palace, saluting him as the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ—the Vicegerent of God on 
earth. 

Sigismund, however, was in every respect the hero 
of the council, and added to his other imperial titles 
that of ** Advocate and Defender of the Church.” ‘To 
his person nature had been liberal in her favours; he 
was a man of heroic stature, martial port, and noble 
presence, and inferior to no prince of his time in per- 
sonal courage or knightly accomplishments. His re- 
verses and imprisonment in Hungary and his ill-suc- 
cess against the Turks, had somewhat softened, it is 





of public gratitude, as might best accord with the 
predominant feeling of the times. But here neither 


said, his naturally cruel propensities, and taught him 
lessons of justice and forbearance. These lessons, 






skill nor labour were required, yet the traveller may | however, seems to have been remembered, or forgot- 
now repose beneath the stately and outstretching| ten, as might suit the occasion, for his treachery to- 
boughs, whose existence is traced back to the very| wards John Huss has left an indelible stain upon his 
day on which the martyr expired amidst surrounding | memory. 
flaines. In times extremely favourable for the improvement 
It is difficult to suppose that the idea of establishing| of his varions talents, when the university of Prague 
so simple and beautitul a memorial of the martyr’s/was in a flourishing state, owing to the great resort 
sufferings and death, could have originated in the|of scholars from all parts, John Huss, appears to 
malignant and persecuting spirit to which he owed|have made a great progress in writing, and in obtain- 
his doom; but as there was ** one hand unseen” that/ing the various honours which the university had to 
strewed flowers upon the tomb of Nero, it may not/ bestow. It is written by his own hand in the archives 













be too fanciful to suppose that there might have been| 
one bosom in the unpitying multitude whose hope} 
was like his own, and that the planting of this tree! 
was dictated by that holy sympathy which could 
only arise from similarity of faith, and union of soul. | 

Little, however, of this sympathy or union was 
exhibited on the great occasion to which Constance 
owes so much of its importance in history. Famous 
as it is for having been the seat of so many ecclesias- 
tieal convocations, the most eventful on record is that 
which sealed the martyrdom of John Huss, in 1415, 
when all the powers of the church, then at its zenith, 
and all the potentates in Christendom, assisted in 
person, or by proxy, at the great council. * At this 
tribunal, two aspirants to the papal throne were de- 
posed, a third abdicated, and a fourth, in the person 
of Martin the Fifth, was promoted to the triple crown. 
Never before had the world witnessed an assembly 
uniting such transcendent attributes of ecclesiastical 
power and secular splendour. It was a concentration 
of all who stood pre-eminent in the departments of 
social and monastic life. Every kingdom, republic, 
state, city, and commune, that owned the papal sway, 
bad here their representatives, deputies, or advocates. 
At this vast assembly which had attracted upwards of 


| 








of this institution, that in the year 1393 he was made 
bachelor, master of arts in 1396, priest and preacher 
at Bethlehem in 1400, dean of the ‘avulty of divines 
in 1401, and doctor of the acz iemy in 1409, As 
much esteemed in the church as in the academy, he 
was in 1400 appointed confessor to Sophia of Bavaria, 
second wife of Wenceslaus, a princes» of great merit, 
over whom John Huss held much influence. Five 
years after this, John Huss made himself very famous 
by the sermons he preached in the Bohemian language, 
in the celebrated chapel of Bethlehem, of which he 
was minister. It does not appear that he had been 
charged with any innovation before .that; but one 
suspicious circumstance alleged against him was, that 
the works of John Wickliffe were known to be in his 
possession, though itis said by some, that he remarked 
upon many of them in terms of public disapprobation, 
at the same time that he preached openly in favour of 
others. His great crime, however, was, that, as his 
eyes became opened to the abuses of the church, he 
was emboldened to attack them with no sparing hand, 
showing what impostures were practised by the 
priests; and in this he was countenanced and pro- 
tected by Sigismund, king of Hungary, who had then 
assumed the title of governor of Bohemia. Indeed, 
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so glaring were the abuses at this time, that a general 
feeling seems to have prevailed against them, though 
not a feeling sufficiently powertul to protect those 
who fell under the immediate power of the indignant 
church. Aware of the spirit now rapidly gaining 
ground amongst the Bohemians, Pope Alexander the 
Fifth ordered the archbishop of Prague to use all his 
diligence to stop the progress of the innovations; and, 
in pursuance of this order, Wickliffe’s books were 
publicly committed to the flames; while, not content 
with this, an order was issued, that all curates who 
had possession of them should be forbidden to preach 
in the chapels, even though licensed by the apostolic 
see. As this prohibition particularly affected John 
Huss, and his chapel at Bethlehem, he appealed, in 
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and they also desired his holiness to grant him bis 
protection, and to take care that his safe-conduct was 
not violated. The pope received the lords very cor 
dially, and made this protestation to them,—* Even 
though John Huss had killed my brother, I would 
make use of all my power to prevent any injustice be- 
ing done to him while he stays at Constance.” And for 
a short time he did in reality enjoy his freedom; but 
two active and bitter enemies of his, one of whom had 
formerly been his friend, both animated with the same 
zeal against him, let no moment pass, nor any stone 
remain unturned, that might assist in bringing abou 
his condemnation. For this purpose, they not only 
acted as adversaries or accusers, but as spies upou 
him, by watching his behaviour at home, and insinv- 


the name of the University, to John the T'wenty- ated to the cardinals that it was proper to arrest him. 
third, suceessor to Alexander, and this pope having And at last he received a deputation of influential men 
committed the affair to the examination of his doctors,|to summon him before the pope and cardinals, in 
the decision was, that the archbishop of Prague had order to give that account of his doctrines which he 


acted without sufficient authority in the burning of 
Wickliffe’s books. 

Meantime certain enemies of John Huss having 
given this pope to understand that le taught heresies 
at Prague, he was summoned to appear before the 
court of Rome, then kept at Bologna. But such was 
the respect and veneration in which he was held, that 
the king and the queen, the nobility, the university, 
and the city of Prague, sent a deputation to Rome, to 
desire the pope to dispense with John Huss’s ap- 
pearance in person—on the one hand, because he had 
been summoned on a false accusation, and, on the 
other, because they deemed it unsafe for him to go to 
Rome, by reason of the enemies he had in Germany. 


had so long wished to lay before the public. 

In compliance with this summons, he set out with- 
out delay, accompanied by Count John de Chlum, a 
generous and zealous friend, who never abandoned 
him. When he arrived at the episcopal palace, one 
of the cardinals spoke to him in these terms: ** Many 
complaints have been made to us against you, of such 
a nature, that, if they are just, it will be impossible 
to tolerate you; for public fame accuses you of hav- 
ing propagated capital and manifold errors in Bohe- 
mia, against the Catholic church. To know what 


truth there is in all this, is the reason we have sent 


for you hither.” 
“+ | entreat you, my fathers, to be assured,” said Huss, 


In consequence of this, John Huss sent his proc*ors “that I could sooner die than be convicted of avy 
to the court, to answer for him; but they were very heresy, much less of any capital errors, as you say; 
unworthily treated, after having stayed there a year! for this reason I came with joy to this council, and 
aud a half to no purpose. ‘This was followed by the; promise you, that if I am convicted of any error, | 
excommunication of Huss, who had no other remedy | wil! abjure it without any hesitation.” 

than to appeal to his Saviour, and await the issue of With this answer the cardinals professed to be 
the next council, But his doom was now darkening satisfied, and dismissed him until another meeting. 
upon him, and this very appeal was construed into a/In the mean time, a certain learned monk was sent to 
crime. When the season for the council drew near,| John Huss, with orders to feign himself ignorant, and 
he took measures for his security, but in vain; for|thus to draw him into some unwary exposure of his 
though he obtained the testimonials of men who! heretical sentiments ; and though the martyr manfully 


were iufluential in the church, in favour of his ortho- 
doxy, and adopted every means of establishing it 
himself all his efforts were unavailing. A powerful 
engine was in operation against him, and, amongst 
the friends upon whose support he had calculated, 
some proved faithless in the hour of trial. 

About the 12th of October, 1414, he set out on his 
journey from Prague, to meet the great council at 
Constance, protected by a promise of safe-conduct 
from Sigismund. Though conscious of his own inno-| 
cence, he did not prosecute his journey without fore-| 
bodings of what would be its termination. In a letter) 
written shortly before his departure, to a priest named | 
Martin, an entreaty was inscribed on the back of it, 
that it should not be opened until certain news of his| 
death should have been received; and in the same! 
letter he speaks of his return in a very uncertain man-| 
ner, saying, that he was resigned to the will of God, 
and even joyful to die in his cause. 

The day after his arrival at Constance, John Huss) 
caused it to be notified to John the Twenty-third, by) 
two of the Bohemian noblemen that were his convoy. 
They declared to the pope, at the same time, that he| 
was furoished with a safe-conduct from Sigismund ;, 


and boldly repelled the covert attacks of his enemy, 
he was, at the second meeting of the council, ordered 
into confinement as a close prisoner; and though his 
zealous friend appealed to the pope for a confirmation 
of his promise of protection, and publicly exhibited 
the safe-conduct of Sigismund, in which terms of al- 
fection were inserted, he obtained no redress, but had 
to submit to the gathering accusations which so com- 
monly crowd upon a falling man. 
The pope, who had justified his own want of faith 
upon the plea of the necessity he was under of sub- 
mitting to the cardinals, now appointed commissioners 
to inquire into the case; and while John Huss lay 
sick in prison, unable to defend his own cause, he 
was even denied an advocate to plead for him, * be- 
cause,” said his judges, “the canon law prohibits the 
espousing or pleading the cause of a person suspected 
of heresy.” And as, according to the same law, all 


‘manner of witnesses are admitted against a heretic, 


they did not fail to find many amongst the clergy 9 
Bohemia, whom John Huss had exasperated by his 
preaching. 

The result was such as neither the assiduity of 
friendship, nor the efforts of the indignant nobles of 
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Bohemia, scarcely less interested than his personal jesty’s hands:” at which the emperor betrayed his 
friends, could avert. Yet so powerful and energetic feelings by a guilty blush. 

were the movements made in his favour, that the’ Yet resolute as was this undaunted man, and firm 
council did all in their power to avoid the odium of a in his determination not to retract in any of the nu- 
publie trial and condemnation. On one hand, the merous instances in which his firmness was put to the 
doctors pleaded that a public hearing ought not to be test, his constancy had nothing in it that was obstinate 
allowed to a heretic ; and on the other, it was appre- or stoical. We find him sometimes assailed with the 
hended that some uproar might attend a trial of that/fear of death, but he immediately recovers himself 
nature. ‘The council, therefore, thought fit to send; under the hopes of assistance from God, which, with 


deputies to induce John Huss either to make recanta-| the prayers of his friends, he fervently implored. This 
tion, or declaration, which might excuse them from) appears from the words of his twenty-ninth letter: “1 


hearing them in a public manner. His private exami- am far from saying rashly with St. Peter, ‘Though 
nations had already become very frequent, and the all men shall be offended because of thee, yet wiil I 
interrogatories put to him were accompanied with an| never be offended.’ ‘The strength and zeal of that 
air of violence and insult, enough to have shaken the apostle was incomparably greater than mine. Jesus 
constancy of a man already weakened by a tedious; Christ has not given me his talents; besides, I have 
and severe imprisonment. After the last private hear-, more violent conflicts, and a greater number of shocks 
ing, he was put into the monastery of the Franciscans,| to sustain. I say, therefore, that, placing all my con- 
where he was laden with chains until the day of his| fidence in Jesus Christ, I am resolved, when I hear 
condemnation. A council was now held to examine| my sentence, to endure steadfast in the truth even to 
his books, and in the mean time Sigismund, repent-| death, as the saints and you shall help me.” 

ing, it is probable, of the injury he had done him,, On the twenty-fourth of June, when he had avowed 
Joudly asserted the justice of allowing him a prblic| his determination neither to own the extracts made 
examination. In consequence of which, a formal|from his books to be erroneous, nor to abjure those 
trial was granted, but so great was the tumult when) laid to his charge by false witnesses, it was resolved 
John Hass attempted to speak, that the most judicious) to condemn his books to be burned—no doubt, with a 
of the members advised the putting off the affair — view to intimidate him by such forerunners of his own 


another day. fate. 

This was Friday the seventh of June, aday remark- 
able for a great eclipse of the sun, which was total at 
Prague, and almost entire at Constance. About one 
hour after the eclipse, while a feeling of solemnity 
and awe pervaded the public mind, the prelates again 
assembled in the presence of the emperor, whose pre- 
sence the lords of Bohemia desired, in order to pre- 
vent the disorder which had disgraced the proceedings 
of the previous assembly. 

John Huss now appeared a second time, accom- 





But this, like all other attempts of a similar 
nature, failed to shake his resolution. 

On the fifth of July, another and a final trial was 
made upon him, by four bishops sent from the em- 
peror; and these received with indignation his last re- 
fusal to recant. He was, therefore, remanded to prison 
until the following day, which was that of his con- 
demnation, and the last of his life. Even until this 
time, this great and good man had not wholly de- 
spaired of being liberated to return again to Bohemia, 
where it was evident from his letters, it was his full 














purpose to carry out the doctrines he had preached to 
yet farther extent. Yet no way intimidated by his 
final sentence, he consoled himeelf with the thoughts 
that his books would live after him, and that others 
would embrace, extend, and disseminate his own doc- 


panied by a great number of soldiers and Michael de 
Causis had a paper containing the principal charge 
against him, which was supported by the evidence of 
several clergymen at Prague. John Huss answered 
this article by calling God to witness that he never| wi 
advanced such a proposition, and never so much as| trines. 
believed it. Several other articles were afterwards}; As on other occasions of martyrdom, every species 
brought against him, but he defended himself with| of insult and cruelty was practised upon the sufferer. 
great calmness and address—after which he was re-| A cap, intended by the grotesque figures upon it to 
wanded to prison. | excite the mockery of the spectators, was placed upon 
John Huss appears to have been a man of singular) his head, while the priests and public officers quar- 
courage and intrepidity of mind, for on this occasion | relled among themselves about the manner in which 
he made no seruple to assert, that, had he been disin-/ they could most effectually insult and degrade him. 
clined to come to the council at Constance, such was| Yet, while the assembled powers followed the martyr 
the friendly feeling, as well as the power of the dukes| with a band of armed men, and a triumphant malti- 
of Bohemia, that they would have secured him against) tude so numerous that in crossing the bridge they 
both the Emperor and King of Bohemia. And here} were obliged to yo singly lest it should break under 
his devoted friend, John de Chlum, added his as-|them, John Huss employed himself in repeating 
surance that John Huss had asserted nothing but! penitential psalms, often exclaiming in these words, 
what was trae, “for though,” said he, “I am one of ** Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me! Into thy hands, 
the meanest lords in Bohemia, I would undertake to O God! I commend my spirit!” 
iefend him for a twelvemonth against all the forces; Accompanied still with the infliction of every kind 
of the emperor and the king; and much more would of indignity, and refused to speak to those around 
the other nobles, who were more potent and have) him, he reached at last the place of execution, where 
stronger places than I have.” Even at the time of| they bound him toa stake set up for the purpose; but 
his condemnation, John Huss is said to have turned his face happening to be turned towards the east, some 
round, and steadilv fixing his eye upon the emperor, | thought it wrong, because he was a heretic, and there- 
addressed him in these words; “ Sire, I have now the | fore they turned him towards the west. An old author 
honour to tender my especial thanks for the passport of his life observes, that his neck was fastened to the 





tnd safe-conduct vouchsafed me at your imperial ma-| stake with a black and filthy chain, which had served 
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for a pot-hanger. At which John Huss smiled, and|of empires and the establishment of thrones, the 
made some pious reflections upon the ignominious|overthrow of false systems, and the gradual working 
sufferings of Jesus Christ. Being thus fastened, they | out of the principles of truth, with all the great events, 
piled the wood about him, to burn him, but before it! national and political, which have transpired since 
was set on fire, the Elector Palatine, Count d’Oppen-| that scene was lighted by the blazing fagots, in the 
heim, marshal of the empire, advanced, to exhort him| midst of which the martyr sung his death-song of 
once more to retract, to save his life. But John Hass | triumph, and praise, and glory to his Redeemer and 
declared, that as what he had wrote and taught was his God. 

only to rescue souls from the power of the devil, and 
to deliver them from the tyranny of sin, he was glad| “ The Saviour stood by him in pain, 

to seal it with his blood. At which, the elector with- Nor left him in sorrow forlorn ; 

drawing, the wood was kindled, and the martyr was| And mitred blasphemers and monarchs in vain 
soon suffocated, after having called on God's mercy to Heap'd on him their hatred and scorn. 

the last. He was meek as the innocent child, 


It 1s recorded, that the executioners cut and hacked A “ — rs the oe -_ ‘led 
what remained of his body into a thousand pieces, OF ee ee meee eee 
And so sweet were the words that he spoke, 


that it might be the sooner consumed; and when they! = yy : 

rim : . vat the murderous keepers who guarded their prey, 
found his heart, they fastened it upon a sharp stick, and/ Could weep for the man they won ania to'slav.” 
roasted it at the fire apart. Contrary to order, they Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel. 


were about to secure his clothes, but the elector made 
them cast them also into the fire, promising to indem- 
nify them for the loss. After which his ashes were From Heath's Book of Beauty. 
carefully gathered up and thrown into the Rhine, lest 
his disciples should carry them into Bohemia for relics. THE LAMMERGHEYER; 
But if we may believe the same historian, this pre- 
caution was of no use, for his followers scraped the oR, 
very earth of the place where he was burned, and ear- 
ried it as a very precious cargo to Prague, where he 
was held in almost as great veneration as St. Peter or 
St. Paul. 

The same writer says, “he went to the stake as to Tarik castle look’d upon the Rhone, 

a banquet; not a word fell from him which discovered And fair was she their infant daughter; 
the least faint-hearteduess. In the midst of the flames No sweeter bud at evening shone, ; 
he sung hymns to the last gasp, without ceasing. Reflected in yon sunny water. 

Never did any philosopher suffer death with so much 
constancy as he endured the flames.” One beauteous morn they scaled the rocks, 
The stranger in Constance is now forcibly reminded To breathe the air of mountain chalet ; 

of these days of tyranny and persecution, by many Where stray at large the Alpine flocks, 
objects well calculated to make a lasting impression And snowy ramparts guard the Vallais. 
upon the mind; amongst which are the Hall of the yf 2 
Council, and the Cathedral, and the Augustine Con- The Flora of that Alpine wild 
vent. The hall, the windows of which command a won oe flung her richest treasure ; 
beautiful view of the lake, still contains the chairs pte cg ad whens | eee 
ceeupied by the Emperor and the Pope during the ae ee 
long sitting of the council, the canopy of tapestry, She pluck'd each flower, and forward flew, 
the bible of John Hass, and numerous other relics of Lured on and onward by another ; 
that eventful time, and of the distinguished indi- Till one brief moment, lost to view, 
viduals connected with it. It is said, that the signa- The next hath made a childless mother ! 
ture of Huss is only of recent discovery, and was 
made on accidentally splitting open the boards of the Then wildly rose the shriek of wo— 
sacred volume, between which it had been inge- “ My child! my child!”—Ah, vain desire ! 
niously concealed, but not obliterated. The pulpit of Borne off beyond yon peaks of snow, 
the cathedral is supported by a statue of the heresi- Thy child shall feast the Lammergheyer! 
arch, as Huss was designated by his persecutors, and 
the spot where he received sentence is marked by a 
brass plate, inserted into a flat stone of extraordinary 
dimensions. The Franciscan convent, in a turret of From Heath's Book of Beauty 
which Huss was first immured, is now a ruin; and THE HEART'S FOUNTAIN. 
the Dominican convent to which he was afterwards 
conveyed, where a cell above ground appeared too BY MBS. FAIRLIE. 
reat an indulgence for a denounced heretic, is also a , ere 

Zesswented ruin, being used only as a manufactory. — tr Sy in tho beast, 

, p buried in its inmost cell, 

Amid the same scenes where art has done so much And thence the unbidden tear will start, 
to commemorate the martyr’s death, and time has When fondness makes the bosom swell. 
done more to obliterate all trace of his existence,— I could have doubted sigh or smile; 
amid the same scenes, stands the majestic tree, under But when the tear bedew’d thine eye, 
whose shade the traveller reposes, and perhaps in I could not think thou did’st beguile, 





VULTURE OF THE ALPS. 


A LEGEND OF THE VALLAIS, 



























fancy traces out the fate of men and nations, the fall For there was Nature's witchery ! 
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